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I am receiving GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER 

and read it with pleasure every month. 
Sincerely yours, PARKER EARLE, 

President American Horticultural Society. 





GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER, 

Gentlemen :—Replying to your favor of the 
8th, will saythat while the results from our 
advt: in. your paper are still coming in, we 
find in looking it up in our advertising record, 
where we keep a very accurate account of all 
inquiries and sales, that your Grower has 
probably paid us as well in proportion in 
regard tothe amount of expense incurred, as 





any publication that we use. 

We appreciate this tosuch an extent that the 
FruiT GROWER will be on our list again next 
season, and as long as it continues to bring 
such returns. 


Respectfully, 
GEORGE ERTEL COMPANY. 











1898. 


Monthlv, 50 Cents a Year. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


The Good Old Yeller Apple, 











Eatin’ apples, yeller apples. 
Oh, how good they taste to me! 

An’ I help myself quite often— 
Well, in fact, we all make free 

With the temptin’ yeller goodies 
That are layin’ in the pan, 

An' we name the seeds an’ kisses 
An’ sometimes the red-haired Dan., 


(That is me) is named fer Liza, 
An’ her face turns jest as red— 
An’ my eyes they seek the carpet, 
An’ I dursn’t raise my head— 
Fer they’re all a-laffin’, laffin’, 

An’ a-teasin’ of us 80; 
E’ven the apples seem a-smilin’ 
In the firelight’s ruddy glow. 


Oh! the good old yeller apple, 
What a friend you are to all; 

How w: pull you from the branches 
In the cool and snappin’ fall; 

How we store you in the cellar, 
Where you lay till winter time, 

When we bring you from yer hidin’ 
An’ we eat you in yer prime. 


Yes, them long old winter evenin’s, 
How a feller’s heart will yearn 
For the time that’s allus welcome, 
When the old log fires burn, 
An’ the family gets together 
When the weather’s chill and cold; 
Oh, the good old ae gger apple 
Is as good as yeller gold. 
—Nellie Russell Ferguson, of Nevada, Mo., 
m St. Louis Republic. 





Pure Drugs. 





The surgeon usually has sufficient acu- 
men to recognize the fact that his instru- 
ments must be thoroughly reliable if credit- 
able results are to be reached, and after 
gome years of experience he learns to re- 
gard a certain manufacturer’s products re- 
liable, and usually purchases his supplies 
from that source until some accident re- 
veals to him that his confidence has been 
misplaced. Not so with the physician, who 
mrites a prescription for his patient and 
sends him out to get it filled by whom and 
where he will, or who, for his own dis- 
pensing, uses cheap pharmaceutic products 
which must needs be uncertain in their ef- 
fect—The Journal. 





The Family Doctor. 





—Try cranberries for malaria. 

—Try a sun bath for rheumatism. 

—Try clam broth for a weak stomach. 

—Try cranberry poultice for erysipelas, 

—Try gargling lager beer for cure of sore 
throat. 

—Try eating fresh radishes and yellow 


turnips for gravel. : 
—Try swallowing saliva when troubled 


with sour stomach, 

dropsical swellings. "~~ Pee 
—Try buttermilk for the removal of 
freckles, tan, and butternut stains. 

—Try the croup-tippet when a child is 
likely to be troubled with croup. 

—Try hot flannel over the seat of neu- 
ralgie pain, and renew frequently. 

—Try taking cod liver oil in tomato cat- 
sup if you want to make it palatable. 

—Try hard cider—a wineglassful three 
times a day—for ague and rheumatism. 

—Try taking a nap in the afternoon if 
you are going to be out late in the evening. 

—Try breathing the fumes of turpentine 
or carbolic acid, to relieve whooping-cough. 

—Try a cloth wrung out from cold water, 
put about the neck at night, for a sore 
‘throat. 

—Try an extra pair of stockings outside 
ef your shoes, when traveling in cold 
weather, 

—Try walking with your hands behind 
you if you find yourself becoming bent for- 
ward. 

—Try a silk handkerchief over the face 
‘avhen obliged to go against a cold, piercing 
wind.—Public Health Journal. 





Alcohol and Digestion. 





Referring to a report made by the phy: 
iological department of Yale University 
on the influence of alcoholic drinks upon 
the chemical processes of digestion, Nature 
(London) says: The investigations were 
made by means of artificial digestive ex- 
periments, in which the digestive fluids 
were allowed to act upon the various food 
kubstances under definite and constant 
conditions. Absolute alcohol in four cases 
‘appeared to actually stimulate digestive ac- 
tion by a fraction of 1 per cent., but the 
amount of alcohol present did not exceed 
1 or 2 per cent. Whenever alcohol was 
\added in quantities over 2 per cent., diges- 
tive activity was markedly checked: in one 
Mstance 38 per cent. of alcohol reduced the 
digestive activity by 17.6 per cent. Pure 
tye whiskey containing 50 to 51 per cent. 
of alcohol yielded practically the same re- 
‘sults; even an addition of 1 per cent. of 
this spirit was found, taking ‘the average 
\of the experiments, to reduce digestive ac- 
tivity by over 6 per cent. In three cases, 
‘however, an increase in digestivity of from 
to oS per cent. was recorded when addi- 
tions of whiskey in the proportion of from 

to 3 per cent. were made. Brandy, rum 
and gin gave practically the same results, 
, Whiskey can be considered to impede the 
Solvent action of the gastric juice only 
when taken immoderately and in intoxicat- 
‘dg quantities, 





When to take Medicine. 


ee 


“Most remedies may be taken without 
disadvantage either before or after meals 
jor on an empty stomach,” says Dr. BK. 
|) Oat, in Revue de Therapie, as abstracted 
~ the Pharmaceutical Era, June 9th. “Tf 
ewerer, the remedy is an irritant, it is 
Mportant to introduce it into the stomach 
" not too small a volume. Therefore if 
ee & substance is soluble in water, it 
ue be taken in a highly diluted soli- 
oe if it is insoluble, it is best given with 
ae The form of the remedy is also 
a importance. Thus, hard pills taken on 
a empty stomach may irritate as aiso 
ae capsules whose contents are dis- 
h buted at first only through a limited 
Pace in the stomach in concentrated form. 
Ut when such capsules, e. g., containing 
fodium salicylate, are taken with the meal 
te contents are diluted at once with the 

d and cannot cause local irritation of 
Wh mucous membranes of the stomach. 

enever a rapid effect of a remedy is 
pred it is best given before meals, but 
Ways highly diluted, as the stomach is 
ually sensitive to strong solutions. Many 


substances through the kidneys. 


remedies prevent or retard digestion, as 
chloroform, naphthol, saccharin, &c, Such 
should not be administered until digestion 
is nearly or entirely finished. “This applies 
also to metallic salts, the iodides and 
bromides, mercury salts, &c., which should 
be taken with much water, either early, 
before breakfast, or late at night. Bitter 
tonics are best taken at the moment of be- 
ginning the meal, but not a half hour be- 
fore the meal. To take cod-liver oil before 
meals is irrational, as digestion is hindered 
through the coating of oil formed on the 
walls of the stomach. It is taken to best 
advantage either after eating or else at 
least an hour before. Sodium bicarbonate, 
taken before meals, causes a too great pro- 
duction of gastric juice; taken after meals 
it neutralizes an excess of hydrochloric 
acid.’ 





Scientific Study of Delirium 
Tremens. 





The familiar symptoms of delirium tre- 
mens, known as “snakes,” have been made 
the subject of study with some interesting 
results. It appears that what has been 
supposed to be hallucinations, have a cer- 
tain sort of evidence in fact. Certain 
blood vessels in the eyes become congested, 
and assume.a dark color.. These, when 
they appear on the retina, which is or- 
dinarily transparent, suggest to the nervous 
and overwrought patient the presence of 
some moving, living creature. Imagination, 
of course, increases the nervousness, and 
finally the mind becomes so disordered that 
the form of an offensive creature is sug- 
gested. As these fancies grow by what 
they feed on, it is easy to see how creep- 
ing and crawling things may fill the soul 
of the victim with the most horrible sen- 
sations.—N. Y. Ledger. 





How to Keep Young. 





Age sets in indefinitely when the vital 
forces begin to flag, and some men are 
twenty years younger, both physically and 
mentally, than other men of the same age. 
We may take it, therefore, that old age 
does not begin at any set and fixed period, 
so far as the divisions of time divide the 
periods of life, but it is influenced by that 
subtle agent known as vital force. The 
indications of old age are clearly shown; 
the weight of years is manifested by the 
bent figure, the want of elasticity in the 
walk, the wrinkles in the cheeks and fore- 
head. The typical healthy person who at- 
tains to old age is spare of body, and old 
age emphasizes this fact by causing a 
paucity of adipose tissue. We notice that 
a diminution of the physical energy is ac- 
companied by a corresponding diminution 
of the power to eliminate waste material 


from the body. Elas and. si 7% 


nearly all the 8 of the body. ‘The 
general health may be good, because there 
is a harmonious balance between the ac- 
tion of the nervous system and the circu- 
latory syste. Persons who have reached 
an advanced age may prolong their lives 
and greatly add to the comfort of their de- 
clining years by diminishing the quantity 
of food ingested by taking food more fre- 
quently and in smaller amounts; by tak- 
ing only easily digested food, thereby avoid- 
ing too large a residue of waste matter.— 
N. Y. Ledger. 





Summer Resort Diseases. 





That the sanitary condition of summer 
resorts has been materially improved goes 
without question, but notwithstanding this, 
there will usually be found persons return- 
ing home from their summer vacation who 
have symptoms of debility, brought about 
by causes which are not apparent. The 
season is now approaching when physicians 
will be brought face to face with this class 
of cases, and it behooves them to be on the 
lookout for the mephitic typhoid symptoms, 
There is no reason to believe that many 
persons who spend their summer vacation 
away from home indulge themselves in 
various ways which they would consider 
risky were they at their own homes, Dis- 
sipation, unusual exertion, indiscretions in 
eating and drinking, and not infrequently 
over-exhaustion from prolonged and re- 
peated bathing, will produce a debilitated 
condition of the system which precedes an 
attack of typhoid fever. 

The object of these remarks will be at- 
tained should they create a disposition or 
the part of the profession to make inquiry 
as to the sanitary conditions of the re- 
sorts from whence their sick patients come, 
because the fact is patent that there are 
hundreds of places conveniently near al] 
the large cities where the sanitary condi- 
tions are unexceptional. It should be their 
duty, therefore, as well as a pleasure, to 
advise their patrons to avoid those places 
which experience has shown to be produc- 
tive of illness, as it is only by such efforts 
that we can hope to force improvements in 
this direction. 





The Value oft Fruits, 





Fruits are of great value in many forms 


of disease, says Modern Medicine, because 
of the acids which they contain. 
acids, when taken into the blood, break up 
some of the compounds of waste sub- 
stances which have been formed, and thus 


These 


give rise to an increased excretion of these 
In this 
way fruits are a great advantage in the 


treatment of rheumatism, gout, gravel and 
all the different morbid conditions which 
accompany the so-callea uric-acid diathesis. 
The observations of Haig respecting the re- 
lation of uric acid to neurasthenia give to 
fruit a great dietetic value in this disease. 
He ‘has shown that neurasthenia is almost 


always the result of the accumulation 
within the system of tissue wastes largely 
in the form of uric acid. The free use of 
fruit aids in the elimination of these poi- 
sons, not only by breaking up the com- 





pounds, which they form within the body, 
but by stimulating the kidneys to increased 
normal activity. 

Remembering the interesting fact pointed 
out by Bouchard, that rheumatism is really 
a toxemia, resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of food stuffs in a dilated or pro- 
lapsed stomach, we may also attribute the 
beneficial effects of a fruit diet in rheu- 
matism and alliCd conditions to its value 
in suppressing the formation of poisonous 
substances in the alimentary canal in the 
manner already pointed out. 

Obesity, which is, like rheumatism, a 








diathesis, may be successfully treated by, 


a fruit dietary. This is due not only to 
the fact-that fruit is a natura) food, and 
thus aids the system to establish normal 
tissue metamorphosis and a normal bal- 
ance between the processes of assimilation 
and disassimilation, but also because it af- 
fords a very comfortable means of reduc- 
ing the amount of nutrient material re- 
ceived to a minimum quantity. 





Fruit is chiefly water, the amount of 
; aegy materia] it contains varying from 

ive to eight or ten per cent.,in most fruits, 
rising to a higher figure only in dried fruits, 
such as dried grapes, prunes, dates, etc. 
The writer has succeeded in reducing ex- 
cessive weight in the most satisfactory 
manner, by prescribing a diet consisting 
almost exclusively of grapes or apples, al- 
lowing only a small bit of thoroughly dried 
bread or zwieback in connection with the 
fruit. In some cases the fruit may be al- 
lowed as often as three or four times a 
day, if necessary to relieve an uncomfort- 
able sensation of emptiness. 

In fevers, fruits, especially in the form 
of fruit juices, are a most convenient and 
certainly the most appropriate of all foods. 
It is now almost universally recognized 
that beef tea and meat preparations of all 
sorts should be wholly proscribed in cases 
of fever, as the patient is already suffering 
from the accumulation of waste matters to 
such a degree that the addition of even the 
small amount contained in beef tea or a 
small. piece of meat may be sufficient to 
give rise to an exacerbation of the disease 
and lessen the patient’s chances for re- 
covery.’ 


eS @ A ee 
The Margaret Strawberry. 





The Margaret strawberry was tested by 
BE. C. Davis, of Northampton, Mass., and 
is claimed to be ‘a good amateur berry by 
reason of long continuance in bearing. It 
has continued to produce fruit for 38 suc- 
cessive days on the grounds of Mr. Davis. 
The berries are large, averaging over three 
inches in length. It was raised by John 
F. Beaver, of Ohio, and is being dis- 
tributed.—Meehan’s Monthly. 





by 15 feet apart. Bach tree ' oupy 
180 square feet, and, as the a 

square feet in an acre, it 1 quire 
242 trees to plant an acre, trees 





would plant nearly six ths 
acres; hence the two orchards’ arly 
twelve acres. In the young or arge 
majority of the trees are of the . _va- 
riety, which is his favorite as # td 
pear. Between the rows of | his 
young orchard potatoes are gr In 





















the two orchards are grown 
many varieties, namely, Ba: 
Anjou, Clairgeau; Lawrence, 
Howell, Seckel, Boussock, Bose, 
Clapp, Kieffer, Hoosick and 
Duchess. He regrets ever intr 
latter as it has a tendency t 
infects its neighbors. From 
Howell trees seven years old 
year twenty-five bushels of fr 
ket purposes, Mr. Bell prefe: 
Clairgeau, then Bartlett, Duches 
Sheldon and Lawrence. For q 
prefers Beurre Superfine, and th 
Séckel and Winter Nelis, ~ 
his favorite winter pear. ~ 
When I visited the orchard, 
the Bartletts were ready top 
trees were loaded, with large, 
fruit, remarkably free from w 
They will probably yield 
year, when he sold 22,700 pow 
420 bushels. They are all's 
are probably more uniform in 
the trees of any other variety, Some of 
the Anjou trees present’ the - 
traction in the orchard: . La 
of vigorous growth and loaded wi 
prodigality of fruit; large, sound, sm 
fair, it affords a fruit-lover almost as much 


| pleasure to view them as it does an artist 


to look upon a fine painting or seulpture, 
aside from their appeal to the grosser taste 
of the senses, Perhaps no other variety 
of pears produces so much large, handsome 
fruit in proportion to the wood as Beurre 
Clairgeau. In fact, such a tendency. to 
bear fruit has it that it is very difficult 
making’ it grow wood after it begins .to 
bear. .I saw some trees that appeared to 
contain a greater number of pears than 
leaves. On some other trees nearly all the 


x3 


country as yet, but I cannot believe that 
it will long continue to do so. The masses 
cannot remain forever indifferent to the 
quality of the fruit which they consume. 
It is pretty good when canned, which may 
explain its ready sale. 

Now, these orchards, although among the 
best’ in the country, are amenable to one 
adverse criticism; there is a lack of uni- 
formity in the size of the trees, not only in 
those of different varieties but also in 
those of the same variety. Take Anjou for 
illustration. Many of those are fine ar- 
boreal specimens—tall, spreading, ovate 
tops, crowded witb luxuriant foliage, while 
adjacent trees of same variety may be of 
stunted growth, few branches and thin fo- 
liage. This may be partly attributed to 
planting young trees in vacancies caused 
by blight or other causes. But this is not 
all; trees planted from the same nursery 
rows into similar soil, receiving the same 
care, cultivation, fertilization and pruning, 
When they have been transplanted ten or 
@ dozen years will show great disparity in 
size, vigor and fruitfulness. ‘This is true 
not-only in trees, but in all kinds of veget- 
able growths, in shrubs, vines, canes, plants, 
also'in cereals. You will see great dispar- 
ity in stalks and heads of grain. The prime 
cause is to be found, I think in the original 
‘Gell, The cell is the unit of living organ- 
isms, and cells differ very much in capacity 
for absorbing and appropriating plant food. 
If one could be permitted to select from 
/ nursery rows trees of the same age that 
had’ made the best growth he would. be 
likely to have a more even orchard. One 
had better, at the same price, plant trees 
one year old that had made a vigorous 
growth than to plant trees three years old 
that had been stunted in growth. 

Mr. B. has had an experience of 
about forty years in growing pears, and 
has’ made a pretty thorough study of the 
business. He is a mam of close observa- 
tion, good reasoning powers, much inclined 
to trace effects to their causes, and every 
t year learns something valuable in his pur- 
suit. He also attends strictly to the busi- 
‘ness end of his vocation, and searches 
out the best markets, whether near or dis- 





‘ tant. 





Horticultural Talks. 





Grafting the Persimmon Tree.—A recent 
letter from a friend in Lowa tells me how 
he succeeded in this operation last sprins 
to his full satisfaction. It was on seed- 
lings set out the year before that the graft- 
ing was done, just when the trees were 
swelling their buds. The grafts were dor- 
mant, worked under ground, splice grafted 
and tied well (no cement) and the ground 
replaced. As this has hitherto been an un- 
certain operation, it is, with pleasure I 
learn so much on the subject. The grow- 
ing interest in the cultivation of this fruit 
will soon bring forward the best natives, 
which are really of finer flavor than the 
Japanese varieties. If we can produce 
some as large as these foreign ones, seed- 
less or nearly so, as many of them are, we 
will have a most valuable addition to our 
fruits. This season, when the apple crop 
is almost a failure, the persimmon crop 1s 
immense. It is an ornamental tree, the 
blossoms afford a fine bee pasture and the 
fruit is excellent and wholesome.—Rural 
World. 





Small-Fruit and Flower Farms 
in England. 





Mr. Gladstone was scoffed at, over every 
market-dinner table, for advocating the 
manufacture of jam, as a more general 
rural industry. Nevertheless, it has be- 
come a reality in several centres at widely 
distant points. I can only refer to one 
of them, says T. Bowick, in Country Gen- 
tleman. 

About two miles from the dear old uni- 
versity town of Cambridge is a little vil- 
lage called Histon, which, till recently had 
no staple industry. The land all about was 
neglected, landlords were in despair, and 
even the farmers were gradually withdraw- 
ing to other parts of the country. It oc- 
curred to Mr. S. Chivers, a highly esteemed 
farmer, that it would be a good idea, 
instead of. leaving the neighborhood, to 
start a fruit farm. He did so. This was 
twenty-five years ago, and, though he then 















Scientific Pear Culture. 





The culture of the pear in Western New 
York is becoming more and more conform- 
able to the teachings of science, with the 
result that it is becoming more certain and 
profitable, says Platt C. Reynolds, in New 
York Tribune. Since the competition of 
farmers on the cheap, fertile lands of the 
great West and other parts of the world 
has greatly reduced prices of ordinary farm 
products, many farmers have planted orch- 
ards of pears, plums and peaches, and 
where the right kind of men have done so, 
it has proved more profitable than growing 
farm crops. I have several times visited a 
farm near Rochester, owned by David K. 
Bell. on which there is a large pear orch- 
ard, oF, I might say, two pear orchards, as 
they were planted at different times, al- 
though in the same inclosure. 

The oldest orchard was planted twenty 
years since with standards and dwarfs al- 
ternating. It contains eight hundred trees, 
15 by 20 feet apart, covering about five and 
a half acres. The soil is a strong clay 
loam, and no other crop than fruit is taken 
from the soil. A renovating crop, how- 
ever, is grown every year,. and ploughed 
under, to afford a supply of nitrogen and 
vegetable mold. This crop, for the last few 
years, has taken the form of crimson 
clover, which is sown in July and is 
ploughed under the next. spring in May 
or June, when it has attained full growth. 
This year’s seeding had come up finely and 
was growing rapidly, while last year’s sow- 
ing is rotting in the soil. There can be 
no doubt that this method of green ma- 
nuring adds needed plant food to the soil, 
but it may be a question whether the ces- 
sation of the cultivation by which moist- 
ure is conserved in the soil may not be 
detrimental to the growth of the fruit in 
a dry season, while at the same time the 
clover competes with the trees for the 
moisture. 

The younger orchard was planted in 
1891, and was seven years old the last 





spring. It contains 1,547 trees, planted 12 








HEDGE OF STANDARD PEARS—ORNAMENTAL AND PROFITABLE. 


buds formed for next year were fruit 
buds. The Clairgeau is a large, long, hand- 
some pear, coloring up with a bright red 
cheek in the sun and golden yellow in the 
shade. Its quality is not of the highest, 
but its fine appearance assures for it a 
ready market, and, if it would grow wood 
in proportion to its fruit would probably be 
the most profitable of market pears. Mr. 
Bell has made great effort to cause it to 
produce more wood by fertilizing heavily 
and cutting back the branches, but with 
only partial success. For fertilizers he 
uses barnyard manure and potash salts. He 
also grows and turns under annual crops 
of crimson clover. 

Another variety that makes a handsome 
show of excellent fruit is the Sheldon. This 
tree was not disposed to produce much 
wood, but it was cut back freely in the 
spring pruning, and is making a fair 
growth of wood this season. The orchard 
contains a number of good-sized trees of 
the Lawrence, an excellent early winter, 
and the fruit hangs in great clusters. It 
is not a showy pear, hence does not sell 
well, except to the few who know its qual- 
ity. His Duchess trees are well loaded with 
handsome fruit, and he has thinned them 
so that they hang singly, not touching one 
another, and the fruit, as a result, will be 
much finer. Beurre Bosc is a large pear, 
with a long, slender neck, with a yellow 
Tusset skin, and of most excellent quality. 
It is a good bearer, but does not equal some 
of the others described.» It sells well. Win- 
ter Nelis is considered by many the most 
delicious winter pear; a slow grower, but 
good bearer. Seckel is too well known to 
need description. His trees of this variety 
were overloaded with fruit, not quite-free: 
from scab fungus, although it had been 
freely sprayed. Pears hung thicker on the 
Seckel trees than on those of any other 
variety save the Kieffer’ This variety is. 
the most rapid grower of any known; 
grows like the poplar, and is an early and 
prolific bearer. The.fruit hangs in great 


clusters as thick as it can grow. It seenis 
to sell. fairly well in the markets of .the 





RED LEAVED PLUM. 





Prunus Pissardi. 





Our first plant of this was set upwards 
of 20 years ago, as we now remember; at 
any rate, it was just after its announce- 
ment in this country. The stock and scion 
were not congenial. The top grew lux- 
uriantly enough, however, for 10 years or 
80, but’ the stock ceased to grow, so that 
the plant was strangled, so to say. Two 
years ago last fall, we planted another 
Pissard plum. The tree is at present but 
eight feet high, yet it has borne freely. 
The plums are a full inch in diameter, 
either way, being round, and of a reddish 
purple color. The quality is inferior, and 
the fruit would be of value only for pre- 
serves. The plums ripen very early, before 
those of any other variety that we have 
ever tried—this year, July 12th. As a 
small, purple-leaved tree, Pissard’s plum 
has no equal. The leaves, when they first 
unfold, are of a brilliant purple. This 
grows darker during the summer and re- 
mains so until the leaves fall.—E. S. Car- 
man, in Rural New Yorker. 





A few years ago Ontario began the de- 
velopment of her dairy industry by appro- 
priating $1,000 for two dairy schools. She 
afterwards captured the World’s Fair on 
cheese and now exports to England an- 
nuajly $15,000,000 worth of that product. 
In the Pacific Northwest we are progress- 
ing gradually. Nights cool, clover and oats 
in abundance and markets growing, our 
dairy industry will soon reach enormous 
proportions. 





To assist in preventing the souring of 
milk in transportation a new can has a cen- 
tral tube attached to the cover and extend- 
ing to the bottom of the can, with a cap 








over the cover to close the opening after 


‘the tube ‘has been filled with ice, 
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had only about 500 acres of land, to-day 
he has over 5,000. His strawberry fields 
stretch away across the country; he has 
not been able to secure the land in adjacent 
plats, and, consequently you have a drive 
of six miles to cover the whole of the hold- 
ing. .And,. further than this, he has pro- 
vided employment year after year for about 
six hundred hands to do nothing but pick 
strawberries, raspberries, plums and ap- 
ples; and where there was distress, there 
is now a perfect hive of industry, and pros- 
perity abounds in villages within a radius 
of ten miles of Histon, Directly the fruit 
is picked, it is carted off and turned into 
jam. Of course, the field hands are em- 
ployed only in the fruit season, but in the 
winter about 500 hands are employed in the 
very large factory he has erected in making 
marmalade and jellies. 
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Out in the Orchard. 








A writer in Farm and Fireside gives the 
following as his choice of six best apples 
for family use and also for market, after 
experimenting with many of the newer 
sorts: The King, Spy, Baldwin, Spitzen- 
burg and Greening for sour apples and the 
Pound Sweet for early and Belle Bonne 





them seem entirely different fruit before 
Christmas, though apparently the same or 
nearly identical at picking time, and these 
variations follow the scion when grafted 
into new stocks to some extent, although 
we believe they are also subject to modi- 
fications by the character of the stock. 
When scions from the same tree are 
grafted, a part into a hard, long-keeping 
natural fruit stock, and others into an early 
fall apple, we expect the fruit on the lat- 
ter to ripen earlier and decay sooner than 
on the other. 

He adds to this list Hubbardston, None- 
such and Seek-no-farther, as desirable va- 
rieties. Of the last named, we have seen 
from a half dozen to a dozen varieties un- 
der each name, and while some were good 
others were not, and it would be a risk to 
take a tree for the sake of the name alone, 
without having tested the fruit. The Hub- 
bardston bears a good though not long- 
keeping fruit on strong land, but on a dry, 
gravelly hill it is scarcely as good a table 
fruit as a raw turnip. 

We like the Gravenstein very much as a 
fall apple, both for cooking and table use, 
and have found it a good grower and a 
good bearer, and selling well in the mar- 
_— if they are not overstocked with early 
ruit. 

An Arkansas orchardist writes to an 
exchange that he entirely destroyed the 
eggs of the canker worm in his orchard of 
20 acres, by applying, just before leaves 
come out, a wash made in this way: Two 
parts slaked lime, one part lye soap; add 
water enough to make it of the consistency 
of whitewash, then add one gallon of crude 
carbolic acid. He put this on with a 
brush on trunks and limbs as high as he 
could reach, and as a result he thinks he 
destroyed thousands of eggs. At least he 
says he has seen a thousand eggs on one 
tree. The eggs are deposited by a wingless 
moth, which leaves the ground the latter 
part of February or first of March in his 
location. In this locality they would prob- 
ably be at least a month later in coming 
out of the ground, but the same rule works 
in either place when the buds have dDegun 
to swell, and before the leaf comes out. 

He thinks this better than spraying for 
the canker worm if done at the right time, 
but he believes in the value of spraying 
against other insect pests and against fun- 
gous diseases. 





Money in Packing. 





In the proper grading and packing is 
where the profits lie in the fruit business, 
says an experienced fruit grower. Grade 
and pack so that the product can be guar- 
anteed to the purchaser. An instance is 
noted where eighty car loads of peaches 
sold in another State from that where pro- 
duced, would have brought $50 more per 
ear if the pack 


of a small tertitory. But a Jarge num- 
ber of similar Cases could be cited every 
year. The fruit shippers of the Pacific 
Northwest who now guarantee their pack, 
in eertain classes, command some of the 
eastern markets at f. 0. b. prices. Fruit 
commission merchants in the Bast. can 
under certain conditions, sell a large por- 
tion of a fruit crop after shipments have 
been loaded on the cars and during the 
time they are in transit when the grade of 
the fruit and the style of pack is known 
and can be guaranteed. The only way to 
make fruit growing a paying business is by 
using the proper methods in grading and 
packing everything in the orchard intended 
for market. 








—In fifty-four cases out of one hundred 


the left leg is stronger than the right. 








Consumption 


Do not think for a single 
moment that consumption will 
ever strike you a sudden blow, 
It does not come that way. 

It creeps its way along. , 

First, you think it is a little 
cold; nothing but a little hack- 
ing cough; then a little loss in 
weight; then a harder cough; 
then the fever and the night 
Sweats. 

The suddenness comes when 
you have a hemorrhage. 

Better stop the disease while 
it is yet creeping. 

You can do it with 


cAuer’s 
Cherry 
Pectoral 


You first notice’ that you 
cough less. The pressure on 
the chestis lifted. That feelin 
of suffocation is removed. * 
cure is hastened by placing one of 
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for late use, as sweet apples. 


We do not know the latter-named variety. 
The others are all good, and perhaps as 
good as we could select, with the exception 
that in some localities the Greening has 
lately proved unreliable as a keeper for 
winter use, and we do not know whether 
it is the fault of the soil, or of some weak- 
ness in stock from which scions had been 
previously taken, and which had passed 
down through all orchards bearing that 
variety from the original stock. The Rhode 
Island Greening, the best of all Greenings, 
when in perfection, in many places in New 
England has begun to decay upon the tree 


before ripening. 


There are among Greenings, and even 
more among Baldwins, variations which 
seem to affect date of ripening, keeping 
quality and flavor, so much as to make 





Dr. Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral Plaster 
over the Chest. 


A Book Free. 


It is on the Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


Write we Freoly. 

If you have any complaint whatever 
and desire the best. medical advice youn 
can possibly reveive, write the doctor # 
freely, ¥ lreceive aprompt reply, £2) 


ou 
without cost. Addres 
BR. oe G AYER, Lowell, Mass. 
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WRITE FOR OUR BIG FREE 
STOVE CATALOGU 


This stove is size No. $, oven is 16}4x18x11, top 
isis; madof from best Rigtroay extra large flues hea 


overs ues,nea 
nickel-p plated 











» or 
tations and trimmings, extra 1] deep genuine Standish 
= lined reservoir, Handsome i e So) peer meg base. 

es! burner made, and we furnish ha artra wo wood 

Frais, mak ita perfect wood burner, aes BIND- 
MANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe de- 

livery to year railroad station. Yourlocaldealer would 
uu $25.00 as sock. a. stove; the freight is only 
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Poultry Points. 





A Paper prepared fox the “ New York Farmers’ 
by H. W. CoLLInawoop. 





my THE PROFIT i2.'=.ateres. cos 


many thing 3 of value to poultry men, 
ee, with . gas description of the 
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stamps, 
Monitor Incubator Co., Modus, Conn. 





MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 


for Size and Symth 


2500 


“Watural eh | Artificial Duck Culture,” 


free with each order. 
RANKIN, South Easton, Mass, 


Incubator still ahead.) 
PAPER, ‘flus'd, 20 x pages, 


POULTRY 25 cts, ¥ 4 year. 4 months 
trial 10 cts. Sample 64-page practical 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
ook ene 10 cts. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. Pouliry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y 


Breeders for Sale. 


We are offering our stock of Breeding Hens, 
§. C. B. LEGHORNS from the best strains 


FOR $1.50 EACH, 


ing p purposes. Order early. 
~My. book 










S.C. B. LEGHORNS and Barred P. ROCKS, 
ready after Sept. Ist 


FOR $1.00 TO $2.00 EACH. 


Trios, Pairs or Single Birds at corres "ipa 
low price. Write us before bu 


CREEN’S NURSERY 00., 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


Our Mammoth Pekin paris = ad unrivaled 


Birds selected with ‘cate for breed- 
Eggs 


Send for catalogue to JAMES 
(Monarch 


Also COCKERELS of WHITE WYANDOTTES, 





AN ASTONISHING ty 


budaooa04 






This beautiful miniature CPHOLSTERED PARLOR SET 
ef three pieces will be sent to any address on receipt of $1.00 to pay 
expenses of boxing, packing, advertising, eto, This is done as an 
advertisement and we shall expect everyone getting a set to tell their 
friends who see it where they got it and to recommend our house to 
them. This beautiful set consists of one sofa and two chairs. 
They are made of fine lustrous metal frames, beautifully finished 
and decorated, and upholstered in the finest manner with beautiful 
plush (any color desired). To advertise our house, for 60 days we fur- 

nish these sets on receipt of $1.00. All charges for boxing, etc., paid. 

FRANKLIN FURNITURE CO,, 23 Duano St., New York. 
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siwine aacauxe BEATS 2 Oreso-ce 


5 too 9 cords daily is the usual average ) emi —— 
fe- RUNS EASY — SAWS DOWN 
No TREES 






ie p saws faster, runs easier & wil) 
cahcer than ever, ‘Adjusted in a minute to suit a 
‘12-year-old boy or thestrongest man. Send for catalog 
showing latestimprovements, First order gets agency. 

Folding Sawing Mach, Co, 64S, Clinton St. S 0 44, Chicago. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





















ere willgens, & is 
FREE! ioe snits 
B Fisted Ladies’ 
i} Nee FYE A ‘ Stick 
i) PIN or GENTLEMAN’ 8S SCARF 
if PIN FREE toany person who sends 


a 2c. stamp to pay postage. Address 
“9 
48 Bond St., New York 





GREEN LEAF OINTMENT 
POSITIVELY CURES 


Burns, Bruises, Chafiing, Sunburn, Chapped Hands 
end Face, Old Sores, Dan cald Head,.and ali dis- 
eases where a local application 16 indicated. 

If your druggist does not keep it, send.us his name 
and address with 19c. to.cover postage an packing, we 
will send you a full size box. ~ 


THE GREENLEAF M’F’G. CQ., TYRONE, PA. 


BUGGY FREE sez cst 


r Factory su 
yee Middleman 8 
‘ofit. Agents want- 
ed. We cut prices 
and get the orders, 
Work warranted 8 



















































18.66 &ectt two for 
[yours cost nothing 
‘($27 Open Bug.,$18.00 
“Y Lea, Top'Buges, $35 
: Be 
A\1$6 Bugey Har's,$3.65 





aoe Catalogue , Phaeton, $39.50 
Free, Order quick.| “4. 44 Tired Wheels.$5.00 
U.S. BUCCY & CART ‘COs, $0, Ctucinnati, 0, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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82,000 & 
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Ladics at home or travelig, te ers, 
wise audselling Prof.Gray’s 3 mang Plate 
Watches, ern Tableware, Bicycles sad all 
metal goods, No experience, heavy 

plate, modern methods, Wedo piating, 
manufacture outfits, all sizes. Oniy 
outfits ee. all tools, lathes, ma- 
ready = work. Gold 

alse Metal 
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WANT MONEY? 


ernment bills... No counter- 
seman |rolise ence’ eee “Make money as if by 
Confidential communication. Send 51 'cts. and 

ay information with $1 my pee . Address 
RNOLD & CO., 106 Park Row, N.Y. City. 


$2-OUTFIT FREE sf 


to introduce our new novelties in Pure Aluminum, 

Scotch Graniteand Tin W are. Writequick. Dept. AY. 

HMOUCSEHOLD NOV ELEY won An. 2h Kandoiph At., « HILAGO, 
Successors to SIDNEY NOVELTY WORKS. 
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I love the hen! 


I am glad to make a public acknowledg 
ment of that fact. 


a man must be a half horse—a good dairy 
man must certainly be half cow—a first 


strength. 
can feel the wings 
shoulders, 


who have given some part of your person 


footed world: 


“ There’s lots of folks that love a horse 
About as well as they know how, 
We ain’t all built alike—of course; 


Above tkeir wives. 

When cows or horses have the talk; 

But start a word edgeways on sheep, 

‘And see the way their tongues wil 
walk. 

And some folks sit up half the night 
To sing the virtues of the hog; 
And I know folks uncommon bright 
Who rub their love thick on a dog. 

I have, as now I must rejoice, 
No quarrel with my fellow men— 
But of all animals my choice 
Forever is the laying hen. 
She ain’t so big or yet so stout 
As hog, or horse, or sheep, or cow, 
And yet she knows what she’s about. 


So let them brag up all their stock 
And satisfy themselves; but, then, 

My mind is made up like a rock— 
You can’t fool me, I love the hen!” 


important personage. 
I was told that, if an elephant could only 
have muscles as hard as those of the flea, 
he could easily move the world, if a place 
could be found for securely fastening his 
tail. I have never doubted it. It is one of 
the things that cannot be proved. I can- 
not see how the elephant’s muscles are to 
be hardened by crossing him with the flea, 
however; so doubting is safe. I know now 
that, if the elephant could be made to pro- 
duce proportionately as much food as the 
hen, hunger and starvation would be un- 
known. Our standard for the measure- 
ment of power is the work of the horse. 
That is wrong. It is like going on a silver 
basis. Hen power is the true standard. 
Compare the work of production done by 
1,000 Ibs. of horse, 1,000 Ibs. of cow, 1,000 
Ibs. of average man and 1,000 lbs. of hen, 
and you will be astonished to see what a 
loafer the horse is by comparison. 
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there ure in this country to-day, 


40,000,000 other fowls, such 
geese and turkeys. 
laid 14,400,000,000 eggs. 
at New York City averaged 15c. a dozen, 
$165,000,000. 


broilers, boilers and _ bakers, 


trated, brought together into 
blocks, so that the value is at once no- 
ticeable. This great value of the hen crop 
is scattered broadcast. We deal with it 
chiefly from the individual side, and it is 


aggregate, In order that these figures may 
be appreciated, I will call your attention 
to a few statistics: 

Earnings of poultry.......$290,000,000 00 
Total of pensions. 139,280,078 15 
Tot’l of school expenditures 178,215,556 00 


Total interest of mortgages 76,728,077 00 
Value of swine.......... . 186,529,745 00 
Value of potato crop...... 78,984,901 00 


Value of tobacco crop.... 35,574,220 00 
Value of cotton crop..... 259,164,640 00 
Value of oat crop 163,655,068 00 
Value of wheat crop 237,938,998 00 
Salaries of all sch’l teachers 116,377,778 00 
Value of all church property 679,630,139 00 








Total military expenses... 52,947,075 00 
Value of all minerals..... 218,168,788 00 
Value of b0gs. 205. cas sec 186,529,745 00 
Value of gold............ 46,610,000 00 
Value of silver: .. 2.3.6 -+ 742,510,000 00 
Value of wool....... -++- 988,146,559 00 
Value of sheep..... cocee 68,167,725 00 
Value of milch cows...... 263,955,545 00 


In one year the hens of the country will 
pay the net bonded debt of Greater New 
Yerk and have enough left to buy all the 
gold and the silver mined during the year 
—that is, if they could borrow $10,000,000 
from the ducks and geese, One year’s 
earnings will buy all the minerals produced 
in a single year, and will pay, in addition, 
every cent of the interest on farm mort- 
gages. The American hired man, taken as 
an individual, is a person of small conse- 
quence, He is usually neither dignified 
nor desirable; yet the 3,454,675 farm Jabor- 
ers in the country earned last year in cash, 
board not included, $362,740,665. The fact 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Incubators, Brooders and other 


I think it is generally 
admitted that, in order to win a horse race, 


class shepherd is likely to possess a mutton 
head—a hogman will naturally find hairs 
in his beard of more than ordinary 
In this view of the case, we 
poultry fellows have the best of it, for we 
sprouting on our 
A bit of doggerel occurs to me 
which may, possibly, appeal to those of you 


ality to a member of the underfoot or four- 


There’s them that do just love a cow 
Some folks will sleep 


She pays her bill—that suits me, now. 


Mrs. American Hen is, after all, no un- 
When I was a boy 


I wish to call attention to the fact that 
in 
round numbers, 375,000,000 chickens and 
as ducks, 
During 1897, the hens 
The export price 


which makes the value of the egg crop 
Poultry sold as meat, as 
brought 


$125,000,000 more; making the total hen 
crop, at a very conservative rate, 
$290,000,000. You gentlemen are accus- 


tomed to deal with values that are concen- 
immense 


astonishing to realize how much it is in the 


is that the hens and the a Mead: men, taken 
together, in two years’ earnings would buy 
all the church property and have enough 
left to pay all pensions and all our public 
school teachers, The same sum would pay 
operating expenses for all American rail- 
roads for one year and also pay the wages 
of all the clothing makers, all the iron 
workers, all the cotton mill hands.and all 
the carpenters in the land. One bushel 
of wheat costing ninety cents will feed a 
ben for 300 days, If she lays 100 eggs, 
worth two cents each, she will increase the 
value of the wheat to $2.00, which is 
enough to haul one ton of freight 250 
miles or to haul one passenger eighty 
miles. After she has done all this, she 
will return twenty-five cents worth of the 
fertilizing value of the wheat to the soil 
for another crop, 
Now a word about the egg itself. It is 
the handiest form of food for working peo- 
ple. During the season of cheap eggs you 
will be astonished to see how many work- 
men in the city eat fried egg sandwiches 
for their dinner. If you would go among 
them during the dinner hour you would see 
them everywhere eating this cheap and ex- 
cellent substitute for meat. I call atten- 
tion to this to show that Mrs.. American 
Hen is doing her full share to contribute 
the nerve force and the strength that hu- 
man hands employ in building your great 
and magnificent city. In Greater New 
York, including Jersey City, Newark, and 
Elizabeth, there are 4,029,577 persons, If 
we could get these people to average two 
eggs per day for one year, we should need 
2,941,547,410 eggs, which, placed end to 
end, would make a string 111,422 miles 
long and would pave a street 60 feet wide 
for more than 1,500 miles and would re- 
quire a building 150 feet square and 155 
feet high to hold them all. I have in these 
six small bottles the different parts of an 
average egg, picked apart by the chemist 
so that we may compare them. Here are 
650 grains of water, 1385 grains of oil of 
fat, 108 grains of lime, 80 grains 
of albumen, 26 -.grains of sugar and 
10 grains of ash. Take, for example, 
this small bottle of water, which repre- 
sents the moisture in one single egg. I 
would like you to realize what that means, 
The hens of America last year packed in- 
side the shells of the eggs, in round num- 
bers, 650 tons of water. This is enough 
to fill a canal one mile long, 20 feet deep 
and 300 feet wide. The shells required to 
hold this water contained 110,000 tons of 
lime. An acre of corn requires about 300 
tons of water during the growing season 
to produce a full crop. I will call your at- 
tention to the fact that the hens of the 
country last year put enough water into 
their eggs to irrigate over 2,000 acres of 
corn. This little botile contains 26 grains 
of sugar—but a fraction of a teaspoonful, 
In the 14,400,000,000 eggs laid last year, 
there were, on this basis, over 50,000,000 
Ibs. of sugar. I mention these facts that 
we may realize the wonderful work per- 
formed by our little friend in feathers. 
Sometimes, when we touch only the one 
corner of a great enterprise, we do not real- 
ize how large it is. 
Now, figures do not lie, although they 
will lie heavy on a fellow’s pocketbook 
when they go wrong. Comparatively few 
Americans ever become millionaires in fact. 
It is, however, a glorious privilege afforded 
most of us that we may be millionaires in 
theory. My grandfather owned a whale 
oil factory at Plymouth, Mass. J am told 
that 75 years ago he made some remark- 
able figures. He said that in the year 
1900 there would be 75,000,000 people in 
this country; that whale oil would be worth 
$16 a pound because it would be the chief 
lighting fluid and that every one of his 
grandchildren would be a millionaire. Naw 
we have the population that the-old gen- 
tleman prophesied, but the whale ships are 
rotting at the wharf in New Bedford, and 
I lack nearly $999,000 of being a million- 
aire. The figures were right in their day, 
but the old gentleman could not know that 
some day a prospector would bore a hole 
into the ground and start the world into 
a ‘blaze of light with petroleum. The world 
is happier and brighter because I am not 
a millionaire from the profits in whale oil. 
I am happier because I have the great 
privilege of figuring out a profit in the 
chicken business. What I want to say is 
that while figures may go wrong in some 
lines of business, it is always safe to figure 
on chickens. There can be no ghost of a 
substitute to rise up and call us down. We 
may have lime in our flour, lard in our 
butter, peanut shells in our coffee, saw- 
dust in our tea, basswood in our hams and 
sand in our sugar, but the eggs cannot be 
successfully counterfeited. Our little friend, 
the hen, with her marvellous inside fixtures, 
will still continue at the old stand, putting 
her humble grist together and shelling out 
this most miraculous of animal products, 
the egg. And now let me say a word 
about the life that is inside this egg, for 
the egg takes inert and dead matter and 
gives it life and vigor and force. A broiler 
is expected to die young, like most of the 
good things that are pushed along to an 
early grave. He has no hope of posterity, 
for he never gets beyond his baby qualities. 
His father is a mere incident; he must 
look to his mother for the qualities that are 
to make him fit for the table of a prince. 
I think you will agree with me, gentle- 
men, that this idea of the preponderating 
influence of the mother’s side holds true of 
both the lower and higher animals. Few 
people can give the first name of Abraham 
Lincoln’s father, but his mother has even 
had a race horse named after her. George 
Washington’s mother has been idealized, 
but his father will go down to history only 
as the man who had failed to do his duty 
by his son when he ruined a valuable 
cherry tree. If you will pardon me for a 
bit of personality, I will say. that at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, the British sloop of 
war, Liveiy, sailed up the Mystic River 
and made things lively for the Americans. 

On board that ship, wearing a.red coat and 
serving King George to the best of his 

ability, was Lord Cuthbert Collingwood, 

who had the honor of being my ancestor! 

At the same time, upon the hi!]l beyond the 

breastworks, was a man without any coat 

at all, an old farmer, who was my mother’s 

grandfather. The old fellow fired away 

the last grain of powder in his horn and 

then he clubbed the old gun and gave two 

or three of King George’s soldiers a head- 

ache that they Jong remembered. But 

what I want to say is that through my 

father’s side fate has given me the name 

of the red coat. It is an honored name 

andeI am proud of it, but fate has been 

kinder still, and has given me, through my 

mother’s side, from the old farmer of 

Bunker Hill, his sturdy Americanism, love 

of independence, and pride that prompts 

me to stand on my feet and say, “I am one 

of those who keep step with the privates 

who walk in the common ranks of life,” 

I am very glad that the conditions were 

not reversed and that my legacy from the 

red coat did not come to me through my 

mother. My point is that in the production 

of eggs for broilers, we must pay extra at- 

tention to the hen. The chief quality 

wanted in the male is vigor and strength. 

The broiler and its digestive organs must 

be sound or it will not stand the strain. 

My experience has been that many so-called 

pure breeds have been bred to feather and 

fine points, to the injury of heart, lung and 

gizzard. Where a fowl is expected to 

make a slow and steady growth to ma- 

turity, we may gradually improve its con- 

stitution as we go on and feed away some 

of the defects of its breeding. As a rule, 


] 





the hen!” 
timent to go with her egg: 


would be most Sheena i win leather medals 
for vigor and beauty at the age of 21. The 
feeding and forcing of the broiler is abnor- 
mal at the and it must have vigor or 
it will break down. For my part I would 
rather have some tough, old scrub, frost 
bitten and scarred, to fertilize eggs for 
broilers, rather than some petted, pure 
blood with better tail and feathers than 
lungs and with hardly enough energy to 
crow when his wife lays an egg. I should 
expect my chicks in that case to inherit 
from the old veteran a little of the vigor 
that had carried him through wind and 
rain and hunger to the championship of the 
barnyard. Whenever, in the history of our 
country, men have been needed to absorb 
in a few short months the remedy for the 
mistakes of long years of bad legislation, 
I observe that He who rules the destinies 
of this country does not go to the sunny 
isles of balm to find a man for the hour, 
but rather to the frost and the fog of the 
North, where human character has been 
hardened and tempered by rubbing against 
troubles and the hard conditions of life. 
I am satisfied that too many chicks inherit 
from their pampered fathers only the dis- 
position to lie down and die when forced 
with a supply of rich food. 

And this egg is something more. It is 
the great. storehouse for -hereditary forces, 


like a cat and a dog tied together. 


live-poultry market in New York, 60 hens, 
and appearance. 


to be associated with egg production. 


man with long legs; 
man who would not be given to back talk, 


chin like Corbett’s, 
hauled two tons over level road. 


known as the “egg” type or shape. 
not even know where the hens came from. 
We have fed them with the greatest care, 


upon one’s pocketbook. We assume that 
scientific feeding cannot overcome the ten- 
dency of unscientific breeding, after the 
hen has matured; in other words, a trait is 
stronger than a type. There may be hope 
for the baby but little for the old hen. The 
mothers and grandmothers of those hens 
were not bred for egg production. This 
flock is pulled every which way by heredi- 
tary forces that prompt them to take re- 
venge upon me for the wrongs done their 
ancestors. 

Another curious thing that we find about 
this flock is the fact that there are hered- 
itary tendencies for certain foods. Many 
of these hens have evidently been fed en- 
tirely upon corn. They eat meat and other 
grains largely under protest. Hens are 
much like men in this respect. An 
ex-Mayor of New York told me not long 
since that he cannot get through the week 
without at least one square meal of corned 
beef and cabbage, Possibly there are per- 
sons who can tell in what country that 
tendency was formed. A genuine Yankee 
cannot forget the baked beans and fish 
balls of his early life. Wet me feed a hen 
for the first three months of her life, and 
I will largely fix her feeding habits and 
also have something t6 do with the food 
her children crave. : 

I think most poultrymen have changed 
their methods of feeding since the truth 
became generally known that meat in some 
form gives by far the best material for a 
hen’s muscle makers. Some of us who 
are millionaires in theory have been taught 
severe lessons in economy during the past 
few years. I know a man who, in 1890, 
did not think it possible for his family to 
live on anything cheaper than porterhouse 
roast beef. Economy has forced him to 
realize the value in a pot roast or even a 
shin bone. It has been a profitable surprise 
to such men to realize that the nerve and 
force in a pot roast will enabie them to 
retain their standing in church and state. 
In iike manner we have been forced to 
hunt cheaper rations for our hens, and we 
have found them in various forms of meat, 
The introduction of the green-bone cutter 
has really started a new industty and has 
doubled the cost of bones iff many local 
markets, There was a time when the 
faithful old horse, at death, was hauled 
off to the swamp. Now his ‘meat may be 
cut and ground and dried into an excellent 
food for the hens. The chicken business 
follows manufacturing al other branches 
in the fact that advance is made along two 
Hnes. We must improve the engine 80 
that it will secure more power from a 
given amount of fuel, and we must utilize 
what was formerly ‘considered waste. I 
am told that 27 years ago it was necessary, 
wth the very best steam eugines then in 
use, to evaporate 21 pounds of water in 
order to produce one-horse power. To-day, 
modern engines do the same work with 11 
pounds of water. So with poultry—I am 
satisfied that it is possible, by careful se- 
lection and breeding, and yet more careful 
feeding, to double the number of eggs 
which the average hen will lay, or to: dou- 
ble the weight of broilers that may be 
hatched from her eggs. We must keep up 
the vigor and strength of our poultry and 
take cheap sources of meat for their food. 


A hen is worthy of the best work of the 
fancier, the farmer or the business man. 
The money. obtained for her products is 
widely distributed. It circulates every- 
where; it cannot be cornered; it goes into 
every home, every farm, every town, every 
grocery store in the land. The hen is a 
chemist, a banker and a manufacturer. 
She holds the fort from the Klondike to 
Cape Horn, and she is rolling mortgages 
away upon her eggs and cackling a brave 
defiance when the wolf howls at the door. 
For my part I end as I began. “I love 
And I give you this bit of sen- 


“The fierce old eagie on the flag has had 


her praises sung 

By poets and by orators, since this fair 

_ land was young. 

A wicked, hard, old fighter he, but in 

our peaceful day, 

A weary old back-number is the selfish 

bird of prey. 

Old Uncle Sam, from war’s alarms, may 

now take long reiease, 

Beneath his vine he now has time to ply 

the aris of peace, 

Your Uncle reeds no fighting bird out 

in his peaceful pen, 

Far better let the eagle go and raise the 

Business Hen. 

The eagle and the old war flags, with 

faded stripes and stars, 

May better serve as memories of battle- 

painted scars. : 

Aye! Let them serve as memories—a 
heritage of fame 

That generations yet unborn may in all 

justice claim. 

But, in these piping times of peace, the 

eagle off his perch 

May wisely step; and when with care, 
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These forces may pull together like a well- 
bred yoke of cattle, or they may pull a 
You 
could hardly hope to overcome these forces 
unless you start back at the egg. For e@x- 
ample, last fall I bought, in the ordinary 


Picking them out by their general shape 
I assume that there is a 
certain egg type or shape of hen most — 
Ve 
look for certain types in all animals when 
we wish to perform certain kinds of work. 
If I wanted to hire a man to milk the 
ordinary Jersey cow, I would not want a 
if I wanted a hired 


I should certainly avoid one possessed of a 
I would not hitch 
Maud S. to a stone wagon or expect to 
beat her on thé race-track with horses that 
These 
hens that I speak of were selected because 


they apparently conformed to egy he 
0 


yet during the month of December the few 
eggs they laid cost us $0.37 each. That is 
certainly a case where chicks or rather 
their evil tendencies come back to roost 


bulb placed on top and touching the eggs, 
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A substitute; I nominate our fitend, The 
Business Hen, 

A worthy type of energy and skill for all 
true men. 

Down with the eagle from the flag, down 
with his motto slay! 

Up, lively, with the Business Hen and 
make that motto lay! 

Far better is the cackle when an honest 
egg is born 

Than that wild eagle’s screaming when 
a human heart is torn, 

Yes, give the hen a roosting place above 

: the starry flag. 

The Business Hen! Long may she wave! 
The country’s pride and brag, 

And bred to patriotism, from her healthy 
eggs we'll hatch 

The spunk to keep our Yankee land still 
toeing at the scratch.” 


The President then introduced Mr. E. O. 
Roessle, who said: 

Mr, President and Gentlemen Farmers— 
It gives me great pleasure to be here this 
evening to attend the dinner of so famous 
a body of agriculturists as the “New York 
Farmers,” 

You may all be interested in the many 
different branches of agricultural pursuits 
and stock raising, but I shall try to interest 
you in the branch which is at present hay- 
ing the greatest boom, namely: poultry 
culture. 


; 


days when setting a hen was the easiest 
thing in the world to do, requiring simply 
any old box stuck in a quiet corner, a 
broody ben and a setting of eggs. After 
this oue grand effort—and in those days it 
was an effort, for the farmer would talk 
all day about “having set a hen”—no more 
attention ‘was paid to Mistress Biddy until 
she came off with her brood. She was left 
to hunt her own feed and water and in 
every way care for herself. When the 
chicks were hatched the farmer’s wife 
would then take an interest and throw 
them, perhaps once a day, perhaps twice, a 
handful or so of corn mea] mush, If it 
fell in the filth and dirt,‘it mattered little; 
the chicks got what they could and the hen 
took the rest. 


The result of this primitive process of 
feeding and raising chickens was the sur- 
vival of the fittest. But primitive though 
it may have been, it has laid the founda- 
tion for many sound teachings in modern 
peultry culture, It has proved one thing 
beyond a doubt, and that is that newly 
hatched chicks are not delicate because of 
their age and size, but on the contrary are 
quite strong and hardy; and it is only a 
lack of knowledge of this fact which causes 
the inexperienced amateur of to-day to 
coddle them, so that their lives are pre- 
maturely shortened and few grow up to 
become fowls. 

The old careless method of hatching and 
raising chickens was pursued until the mod- 
ern incubator was invented. When these 
machines first made their appearance, 
about eighteen or twenty years ago— 
although there were many efforts made to 
hatch chickens artificially long before this, 
ard even back in old Egyptian times arti- 
ficial hatching was practiced,—the idea was 
so crude and the machines so badly con- 
structed that success was almost impossi- 
le. Still persistent men struggled on 
until a machine was perfected which would 
hatch a fair percentage of the fertile eggs. 
To-day artificial incubation is an estab- 
lished fact, and through its influence the 
method of hatching and raising chickens 
has been revolutionized. 

Those who still stick to the old method 
of setting hens, and there are many thou- 
sands who do, have learned valuable les- 
eons from the incubator. First: They 
have learned to choose eggs of uniform size 
and of perfect shape, with sound shells. 
As incubator chickens do not have lice, 
they have learned, secondly, to dust thor- 
oughly their hens before setting, and two 
or three times during the period of incuba- 
tion. Thirdly: They have learned to use 
clean nest boxes and clean bedding. They 
confine the hens to coops and take great 
pams to place proper food and water be- 
fore them. Fourthly: Many test the eggs 
under hens, following the example of the 
machine men, and after testing three set- 
tings, for example, and throwing out the 
infertile eggs, place the live eggs under 
the two hens and reset the third, thus 
gaining time and compelling “Biddy” to 
do her full share of the work. 

There are many incubators now in the 
market; some are good and some are very 
bad, There are a few first-class machines, 
Whether heating by hot air or hot water 
is the better I am not prepared to say; both 
methods have their advocates. Personally, 
I prefer the hot air Prairie State machine. 
Any well made, first-class machine will 
hatch eggs—how many depends on the 
operator. Hatching chickens artificially is 
not child’s play, nor is it as simple as the 
many attractive advertisements circulated 
by the inventors would lead us to suppose. 
Manufacturers of first-class incubators put 
on the market a perfectly reliable machine 
which will hatch a large percentage of the 
fertile eggs placed in it, but they cannot 
supply brains, and above all common sense, 
for each purchaser. 

An inenbator will not run well in a draw- 
ing-room or in a shed built above ground. 
The conditions of the room in which it is 
placed must first be studied, to determine 
whether a uniform temperature can be 
maintained. No machine has ever yet been 
invented, or probably ever will be, which 
is not affected by outside temperature. I 
mean by this that if the thermometer in 
your room or shed is seventy-twoXdegrees 
at noon and fifty degrees at night, the 
machine’s temperature will necessarily 
fluctuate, and it will be almost impossible 
to maintain the desired degree of heat in- 
side the machine. A cellar, therefore, built 
underground, which can be kept compara- 
tively dry, is the very. best place in which 
to set up an incubator. Here an even tem- 
perature can be maintained day and night, 
and the machine will not vary more than 
one degree in twenty-four hours. 

After placing the machine, the next step 
is filling and lighting the lamps. It is good 
policy to run the incubator at least twenty- 
four hours, heated and empty, in order to 
determine whether the operator is able to 
maintain an even temperature. ‘This will 
be found much more economical than spoili- 
ing the eggs at the start. After the opera- 
tor is convinced that he can control the 
heat, he may next introduce his eggs. 
There should always be eggs of one variety 
in the same machine, For example,, White 
Leghorn eggs and Plymouth Rock eggs do 
not do well in the same machine, for the 
reason that the former are very thin 
shelled and hence sensitive to heat and 
moisture, while the latter, being thick 
shelled, are affected more slowly. This 
point is not always understood by the be- 
ginner, and is well illustrated by the de- 
velopment of the air cell, which, in Leg- 
horn eggs, is visible to the eye in the tester 
at about the third day, while in Plymouth 
Rocks usually the sixth, 

It is best to introduce the eggs when the 
thermometer in the machine is held at 100 
degrees. The reason for this is as follows: 
the bv lb of the thermometer lies flat in the 
tray, which is a certain distance from the 
hot-air reservoir, which is always at the 
top of the egg chamber. When the eggs 
are introduced they. being above and an 
inch higher toward the heat, become neces- 
sarily hotter than the tray itself; hence 
when they are thoroughly heated and the 





We must look back a little to the old 


and mechanical information, illustrated fashion articles, humorous pictures, 
structive and entertaining to every member of every family. 
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The ‘Doctor Slocum System” 
Discovery of the Age. 


Cruel Coughs, Consumption, Catarrh, La Grippe 


~< 








Wonderful Treatment that Cures sent to all “Green’s Fruit 
Grower” Readers for the Asking. 


















NO ONE SHOULD MISS 
THIS GLORIOUS 
CHANCE, 


REMEMBER, the (3) 
free bottles will be sent 
toall who suffer; and re- 
member also, that the 
Doctor Slocum System is 
the unconquered foe of 
Consumption, and the 
greatest discovery of 
this wonderful age of 
Progress, 
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THE SLOCUM 
SCIENCE BY THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 


Treatment, and should be accepted at once by all sufferers. 
mention GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, and greatly oblige. 


Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CAN BE CURED, 


the Most Marvelous 


and Other Lung Troubles Conquered, 


‘ 
By Special Arrangement with the Doctor, Three Free Bottles of this 








SYSTEM IS MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN EXACT 


EDATORIAL NOTE.—All readers of Green’s Fruit GROWER anxious regarding the health of 
themselves, children, relatives, or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor Slocum 
System, as represented in the above illustration, with complete directions, pamphlets, testimonials 
etc., by sending full address to Doctor T. A. Slocum, the Slocum Building, New York City. This is 
a plain, honest, straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the Merits of the New System of 
When writing the Doctor, please 
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THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wire 
Fence that ‘‘Stands 
Up”? Cannot Sag. 5~ 
hisanew catalogue. It : 
= allabout the Best 
Varm Fence -Made.- 

e Also Steel Lawn and Cem 
W.J. ADAM, J 
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wire fence is now an_admitte 
Laawt our coilis for. We own it. 


| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 
| Please mention Green’s | 


With our 
Fence M: 
100 styles 
Of 60 rods 
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POULTRY LOVING WOMEN, 


thousands of them are MA EY out of eggs. It’s pleasant and profitable,” 
They double the egg my ong feeding Green Cut Bone and Granite Crystal Grit. 


MANN’ NEW BONE CUTTERS 


cut fast, fine and so easy that any woman can work them. Mann’s Clover Cutters 
pe? and swingin Feed Trays pay big for their investment. Cash or Installments, 
Send for our free illustrated catalogue. FE - MANN CO., Box 89, Milford, Mass, 


Please mention Green’ ‘4 Fruit Groat. 




















‘“aand in ine woth nares and brooding of chicks she 
AND BROODERS 
Z chicks and the most of them. [i takes a 22% page book 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO. BOX B 48, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


” has been supplanted bythe better and everyway 

hey Hatch: and Brood when you are ready. 

to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ST HER OCCUPATION GG 
— ‘i RELIABLE INCUBATORS 
re nf hey don’t get lousy. They grow the strongest 
able eA. Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now 
$1.50 Per_Day ard Expe 
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of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 1. er 
weekly. Take advantage of this offer while i. .usts. Address, 


HICHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





We want a reliable and trustworthy man Ofe resent us in every state and county seat 
Permanent position guaranteed, pay 


a 16c. perr 
fence for 
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| The Farmer’s 
| Wagetisess 


: Ifany man needs a reliable wagon 
more than another it is the farmer. He does not use a wagon every day, but when he 
does use it he wants its use badly. Atsuch times itis a great misfortune to baveatire 
come off, a hub split, a felloe break and the wheel “go to spokes’”—a general break down. 
The disuse of a wagon for a few days may mean ths ines ofacrop. THE REMEDY ? 
Buy a wagon that won’t break down. Tho wheel isthe vital part of 2 wagon. 


THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 


\ With its broad faced, stagger spoke, low, steel wheels is cleariy the safe 
\, thing for the farmerto buy. Itis low and easy to load—no high lift. “Willstand /¢; 
_ oad eer ye ig OW STEEL cutinor WHE in the flelds or on ed read—runs f 
aSY» make the cld wagon new. |. Liiy 
15 Fit any EO TA anything an oY inde Lind Get our FREE BOOK, | [3 
“Farm Savings’ and read all about them and other things of intezest. 


Electrle beac ea Bex i Sete site. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





THE New York WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


THE CREAT 


NATIONAL FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER 





and VILLAGERS, 


and your favorite home paper, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
BOTH One Year for 50 Gents. 


ytment % 











has an Agricultural Depar 


nt 
the highest merit, all import 
THE N.Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE ss sieves rst Sivertson 
prehensive and reliable market reports, able editorials, interesting short stories, er ran 
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Send all Subscriptions to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N.Y. 





(Continued on Page Three.) 
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Phe MACK FOR $2.75. 


v2 valueyou ever saw or 
and equal to any coat you can buy for 
65.00, pay eo gmt agent our special 
rice, $2. ex “wre 
THI MACKINTOSH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth ;extra 
long, double b r velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
B sewed, strapped and cemented 
suitable for both rain or overeoa' 
Ae anteed greatest value ever 
an by we or _, # oar house. For ~s 
mples of Men’s Mackin‘ 
to's . to-Measure Suits 


.00, an uM 
overcoats ff trom $5.00 to €10.00, write for Free 
No. SOB. ress, 
p CK & CO., CHICACO, Ikke 
GEARS, RO by aes tmoroughly reliable. z 
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Qeyear layer plants of 
HOUGHTON and 
SMITH’S IMPROV- 
ED Gooseberry.° 
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x Write us for Special Prices 
ghese two valuable varieties. Now is the best 

ee opant. GREENS NURSERY C0., 
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f isnow an admitted necessity. That's 
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Spring Wire, 
52 inches high, at 
P25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 10) 
F rod fence. Agents 
Wanted.Catalogue Free. 


CARTER 
Wire Fenee Mach.Co. 


Box 6] Mt.Sterling.O. 
FREE No Money 
ag SEE €6Wanted 
am s=- t¥orthisring. The latest lovers’ 
inn knot. Solid Gold plate, handf 
chased. Guaranteed to wear. Send us 8 cents to —_ 
pay for the box it comes in and postage on our 5! 


page catalogue. 
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Weare the sole manufacturers of this beautiful minia- 
ture Upholatered Parlor Couch. To quickly intro- 
| duce the quality of goods we manufacture, & to make 
our name a household word in many néw homes, we 
| Will deliver F. O. B. in New York, to any express 
| Office, this beautiful parlor couch, exactly like picture 
| above, to any person sending us $1 bill, ps, express 
- money order or post-office money order. Every couch 
| iscarefully made by hand, beautifully finished & deco- 
rated & opbassteres in the finest manner. with beau- 
: tiful plush (any color desired). Every couch will be se- 
' curely boxed for shipping. This offer is made to adver- 
| tise our house, & you should send $1 at once if you de- 
Sire to take advantage of our offer Address MANU- 
; FACTURERS’ FURNITURE CO., 106 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


_ BASKETS. BASKETS. 


Peach and Grape Baskets. 
Also material for same in 
the flat. Send us your 
wants and let us quote 
you prices. 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET CO., 
CHARI OTTE, Saat, ee ee Ss N. Y 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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14 inches long, crowds in an: 


b E " 
Chimney, filis space, polishes bright. Sample 10 cents, 1 doz. 60c., fq 
8 dor. $1.00, or 12 mee $3.60 by exp. Agents make big pay. Ill. es. 
st Novelties. fricks, Wigs & Plays free. C. E. MARSHALL, Mfr. ,Lockport,N.¥. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GRAFTING WAX FOR SALE. 


We offera superior quality of grafting wax, 
In packages of one-half pound, or one pound, by 
mail, post-paid, at 


250. for half pound and 40oc. for 
pound 
By express we can sell this grafting wax at 


%e. per pound. Remember that postage costs 
Us l6c. per pound. Address 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 


MICHIGAN. 


atte you thinking of moving to better your con- 
7 ¢ {f so, come to Michigan where you can get 
- ‘ortable living, good markets, good neighbor. 
Od, reasonable transportation for your products. 

mprOsperous state ! 
end. "lint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co. has good 
oll 8 for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 
‘ks per acre, according to location and timber. 
‘tert Terms. You make no mistake locating in this 

itory. Address, . F. MOELLER, 

Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., Saginaw, Mich 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

_ a a NDE asf Vib SOE 
FREE FOR WOMEN. 

I suffered for years with uterine 

roubles, painful periods, leucor- 

rhea, displacements, and other ir- 

regularities, and finally found a 

simple, safe home treatment, that 

cured me without medical attend- 

ance. It is no quack medicine; but 

nature’s own remedy for women. 

It costs nothing to test its merits, 


for | send it free with full instrue- 
tions toevery woman. Address, 


M35. L. EUDNUT, South Bend, Ind. 
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Incubators, Brooders and other 


Poultry Points. 


(Continued from Page Two.) 








as it should be, the thermometer will reg- 
ister about 102 degrees, which is right for 
the first week. This is a very important 
point in starting, and is not thoroughly ex- 
plained in the book of instructions. If the 
empty machine registers 103 degrees the 
eggs will reach 105 degrees, which will be 
apt to destroy the delicate germ at the 
start. 

The next step is testing the eggs. This 
is a simple operation. ‘The trays of. eggs, 
one at a time, are taken out of the ma- 
chine and placed on a table, care being 
taken to shut the door of the machine at 
once. Then pass each egg before the test- 
ing lamp, and if a dark spot with spider- 
like legs is visible, that egg is placed back 
on the tray, as it contains a chicken. The 
darker and stronger looking the spot ap- 
pears, the stronger will be the chicken. 
Eggs that are perfectly clear are dead eggs, 
and should be thrown out; they will never 
hatch. When all the eggs have been tested 
and the machine contains nothing but live 
eggs the regulator will probably have to 
be re-adjusted because the eggs are them- 
selves now throwing out an extra amount 
of heat and will continue to do this more 
and more as the chick develops, until pip- 
ping time. 

From the first testing day until the eigh- 
teenth the eggs should be aired once a day. 
This is done by taking out the trays of 
eggs and placing them’on top of the ma- 
chine. The doors of the machine must be 
kept closed in order to retain the correct 
temperature during cooling. The length of 
time for cooling depends upon the age of 
the germ. At first ten minutes will be 
found sufficient, and this can be length- 
ened each day a little, to be determined by 
the thermometer on the tray, which should 
never be allowed to drop below 80 degrees. 
After the eggs are returned to the machine 
they will regain, in a reasonable time, 
their accustomed 103 degrees. 

I have said nothing about moisture be- 
eause I do not consider it of any great con- 
sequence. Moisture has been the stumb- 
ling block of most amateurs. It has ruined 
more hatches than any other one thing con- 
nected with artificial incubation. The de- 
gree of moisture in the egg is best deter- 
mined by the appearance of the air cell. 
This forms a very small space in the top 
of the egg at the fifth day, enlarges until 
at the eighteenth or nineteenth day it 
spreads and takes up about one-fifth of the 
entire egg. The development of this air- 
space is the guide for moisture. If it de- 
velops too rapidly (and its proper develop- 
ment can be seen in the diagrams in the 
book of instructions), then give the ma- 
chine and eggs more moisture, closing the 
air-slides, or perhaps placing a little hot 
water in the pans, thus checking it. If it 
develops too slowly, which is more gener- 
ally the case, then open the slides and give 
the eggs more air. Air increases the de 
velopment and moisture checks it. 


This development of the air cell is a very 
important consideration, in fact the most 
important, in my opinion, in artificial 
hatching. Unless this cell is well devel- 
oped by hatching time the chick cannot 
turn itself, hence dies in the shell. 

All eggs should be turned twice a day, 
morning and night, beginning at the second 
day and turning last the night of the eigh- 
teenth day. Then the machine should be 
left closed and not opened again until all 
the chicks are hatched. 

I have given as briefly as I could a de- 


scription of artificial incubation. It must 
be remembered that it is all based on na- 


- ture and that Mother Hen has been taken 


as the teacher. 


Many questions about artificial hatching 
have been asked, which, to the expert oper- 
ator, have seemed absurd. For example: 
Does the hen actually turn her eggs? I 
can answer from personal observation that 
she not only turns her eggs but shifts their 
position, placing those outside of the circle 
immediately under her and those under her, 
outside. Does she cool her eggs? She 
does from about the third day and longer 
each day, depending on the weather and 
condition of the atmosphere. I have known 
hens in summer to stay off their nests more 
than an hour and yet hatch out strong 
chicks and plenty of them. I believe she 
is driven off her nest by the excessive heat 
under her, and this is the instinct which 
prompts her to ieave them. 


The moisture which she imparts to the 
eggs comes from her body and not from 
running through wet grass, as many sup- 
pose. In my part of the country we have 
no wet grass in February and March, and 
yet hens set and hatch plenty of healthy 
chickens in these months. 

You may have noticed that on the 19th 
or 20th day she hugs her eggs very closely 
and will fight mightily if disturbed at this 
time. This is nature and this is the reason 
we say, keep the door of the incubator 
closed at hatching time. 


We eay, start the machine at 102 de- 
grees and keep it so for about one week. 
When the hen begins to set she has all 
her feathers on her breast, but after about 
a week they have worn off or she has 
plucked them off, thus bringing her naked 
breast in close contact with the eggs, not 
even allowing feathers to intervene. This, 
of course, increases the heat and we also 
run the temperature of the egg chamber to 
108 degrees, the same temperature as she 
Maintains at the time. 


Now, gentlemen, as I have said, any first- 
class, well-made machine will hatch eggs; 
but the trouble begins when the newly 
hatched chicks are placed in the brooder. 
Brooding chickens artificially is a very un- 
natural and difficult undertaking. The 
study of the hen’s nature here has been 
perplexing in the extreme. The one thing, 
however, that we have understood is that 
the chick needs heat first and food after- 
ward. 

When the chicks are all hatched they 
should be left in the bottom of the ma- 
chine for at least thirty-six hours. This 
is most essential, and is but little under- 
stood by the novice. They are not hungry, 
as Many suppose, and would not eat if food 
were given them. Nature has supplied 
them with food in the yolk of the eggs, 
which they must have entirely absorbed 
before they can free themselves from the 
skell. Until this yolk is wholly digested 
they will not erave other food. This the 
hen understands and it accounts for the 
brooding she gives her young for the first 
twenty-four hours, or longer, of their ex- 
istence, 

Let us now iurn to the brooder. The 
name brooder suggests brooding and brood- 
ing means heat; therefore the first consid- 
eration is to have the brooder running and 
thoroughly heated, at a temperature of at 
least 90 degrees before introducing the 
chickens. The Sectional Hot Water 
Brooder is, in my opinion, the best 
invention ever devised for this purpose. It 
consists of a hover and a short yard or 
runway. The hover contains an adjust- 
able floor which can be lowered or raised 
to suit. The hover contains hot water 
pipes and it is under these and within, say, 
three inches of them, that we place our 
newly hatched chicks. 

We must now turn our attention to feed. 
The best first meal I have ever found is 
rolled oats or oat flake. It is white, hence 
easily seen, and dry. A drinking fountain 
filled with water, the same temperature as 





the house, is placed before them that they 
may become accustomed to it at the start. 
This will prevent their drinking too much, 
as is apt to be the case if water is with- 
held for several days. A small box con- 
taining chick-size grit, sharp crushed stone 
or mica, will be found a great necessity 
and will help them to digest the yolk be- 
fore mentioned. 


After feeding them one day, about five 
times, on rolled oats, other and more nour- 
ishing food must be supplied. There are 
many kinds of cakes made, similar to old 
fashioned Johnny Cake, which are fed in 
a crumbly state—never soft or watery. I 
have had great success in feeding 
Patent Chick Meal. Whatever agrees with 
young chicks is the best food you can give 
them. This must be learned by experience, 
as hardly any two breeders will agree upon 
it. It has been my habit to throw in a 
little fine grain in the litter of the yards 
as early as the second day, thus teaching 
them to scratch, hunt and pick abont, as 
is their nature, and inducing exercise, 
which is so absolutely necessary for their 
general health. Here nature is our teacher, 
and you may have noticed how constantly 


‘busy a brood of chicks are with their 


mother. We must try to copy nature as 
nearly as possible, and you will find that 
a brooder chick which is busy from morn- 
ing until night grows the fastest and 
thrives the best. : 


The one ailment which we must fight is 
what is known as bowel trouble. Over- 
feeding and bowel trouble will reduce the 
percentage of your brooder chicks so alarm- 
ingly that the bravest and most enthusias- 
‘tice amateur will give up the artificial 
method, utterly discouraged. Bowel trouble 
comes from indigestion and is easily con- 
trolled and cured iby mixing plenty of grit 
in the soft mash or food other than grain. 
Mixed in the food the chicks are com- 
pelled to eat it, »nd thus the proper sub- 
stance is supplied to their small gizzards, 
which virtually grind up the food. We 
must now return to heat. We will say 
that your chicks are now three days old 
and are lively and well. They may still be 
in 90 degrees of heat. If you lift the cover 
of the hover at night, you may find them 
all spread out and many with their heads 
sticking through the fringe, thus proving 
that they are too warm. You can now re- 
duce the heat by dropping the adjustable 
floor one point, say about one inch, and 
giving your chicks a temperature of about 
85 degrees. Too much heat for too long a 
time will do them as much harm as over- 
feeding. As chicks start out in life strong, 
rebust and active, we must try to keep 
them so and make them as hardy as pos- 
sible. 


Next we come to fresh air. Just as soon 
as they learn to run the /length of the 
small yard (six feet) and know enough to 
return to the hover for heat, then we must 
let them outdoors, that they may enjoy that 
which gives them the greatest degree of 
strength and health. Even if the ground 
is covered with snow, sweep away a little 
space and let them run out into the sun- 
shine if only for five minutes. If it is too 
cold they will scamper back to the hover 
to be heated up again. Soon, however, 
they will repeat the excursion until they 
become accustomed to the road. But this 
outdoor exercise cannot well be allowed 
unless they are strong enough and wise 
enough to find their way back to the heat. 
Chicks with hens have a gréat advantage 
here, inasmuch as the mother, the natural 
heat, is always close by and they can run 
under her feathers for a minute or so, or 
if she thinks they have run long enough, 
she will call them or perhaps. peck them 
under. 


After chicks are a week or ten days old 
they should. have plenty of whole wheat 
and cracked corn: Green food can then 
also be given them.. A small cabbage will 
be eagerly devoured. When three weeks 
old a little meat will help them grow and 
will form frame and muscle. This can be 
given in the form of beef scraps (ground 
lean meat, soaked) and mixed in the morn- 
ing mash. This is a substitute for the bugs, 
grasshoppers and insects which they would 
naturally find in the fields. As I have 
said, we must follow nature as nearly as 
possible and supply artificially what she 
supplies, if we wish to have strong, 
healthy chickens. 


The feeding question may be summed up 
in a few necessary principles. Supply 
strong, nourishing food. Teed only when 
they are hungry. Give plenty of grit and 
green food and above all compel them to 
exercise constantly. Give them as much 
fresh air as they would get with their nat- 
ural mother. 


The heat problem is a simple one. After 
they are strong on their legs and very 
active, reduce the heat in the house until 
they can stand 70 degrees. This will make 
them grow faster and make them strong, 
healthy youngsters. 


The time to take your chicks out of the 
brooder entirely depends upon the climate 
and season of the year. If they are broiler 
sizé and age, say about twelve weeks old, 
they can do without heat entirely. I have 
had great success in placing them in out- 
door coops made of common dry goods 
boxes turned on their sides and faced up 
with poultry wire with door cut through. 
This prevents prowling animals from de- 
stroying them at night. They can be placed 
in these boxes in April and given the run of 
the fieiés or orchards during the day, and 
you will be surprised how they will grow. 
These coops give them cool fresh air at 
night, which is most important for their 
development. 


Having followed the course of the germ 
from the fifth day of its life until the chick 
has been turned out to do for itself, we 
may now give attention to the adult fowl. 
A few suggestions on care and feed, which 
are the most important questions of the 
day in breeding poultry; may be of interest. 

Feeding fowls to produce eggs is one 
mode and feeding them for market is en- 
tirely different. A laying hen is treated 
in a certain way which will compel her to 
form and lay all the eggs that she is capa- 
ble of, according as’she is of a prolific lay- 
ing strain or otherwise. All breeds cannot 
be fed alike, if the best results are sought. 
What would be a satisfying meal for a 
Leghorn would induce fat in a Plymouth 
Rock or Brahma. The light weight, ner- 
vous, active breeds like Leghorns may be 
fed, therefore, much more liberally than 
the heavy varieties. Especially is this true 
during the winter months, when the fowls 
are confined to their houses. 


Leghorns will by nature take a great 
deal of exercise, if not confined in too close 
quarters. They should have something 
always in the coops to pick at or scratch 
for. Brahmas and Plymouth Rocks, on the 
other hand, if given a full meal say in the 
morning, will sit around and mope in the 
sun with no inteation of haying an egg. It 
is best to give them just sufficient to arrest 
the cravings of hunger and make them 
scratch and exercise for the rest of their 
breakfast. Exercise, gentlemen, means 
eggs; therefore, anything which will serve 
to keep your hens moving during confine- 
ment will promote laying. It is a hen’s 
nature to be busy from early morning 
until sundown. She hunts the fields dili- 
gently all day, gradually filling her crop 
uptil at roosting time her crop is full and 
she passes a comfortable night. If, you go 
contrary to nature and fill a hen’s crop be- 
fore ten o’clock in the morning, you sim- 
ply induce a fit of indigestion, to which all 
yarded and cooped fowls are more or less 
subject, and this is the forerunner of 


1 York State consumes 


oer all the diseases to which fowls are 
eir. 

Yarded fowls are the modern improved 
egg machines. Fowls let run, and given 
free range cannot produce as great a num- 
ber of eggs, for the reason that they con- 
vert a part of their food into musele and 
thus reduce their capacity for forming the 
eggs. In my own case I ineréased my egg 
yield 18,720 eggs last year by yarding my 
fowls. ‘ 

Fresh air is absolutely necessary for the 
health of your flock. Windows should be 
opened wide every day for a shorter or 
longer time, depending on the outside tem- 
perature. Fresh air dries out your houses 
and dispels dampness, which is fatal to 
fowls. , 


The water question is quite a serious 
matter at the present time. The habit of 
filling the water vessels at seven or eight 
o’clock in the morning, feeding time, is, in 
my opinion, the height of folly. If we 
give our fowls a warm morning mash to 
tone up their system after a cold night, 
we certainly should not give ice-water to 
chill them. If we study nature again, we 
find that the common barn-yard fowl, 
which is left practically to herself and to 
do as her instincts dictate, does not seek 
the ice-water in the horse trough the first 
thing in the morning, but rather takes her 
breakfast from the fresh, warm manure 
heap, and after she is well warmed up by 
food, exercise, and sun, she may, towards 
ten o’clock or noon, visit the trough to 
quench her thirst. I have adopted this 
water system this fall and winter and find 
that my eggs vield has increaged over fifty 
per ‘cent. : : 

To give you an idea of the vast amount 
of money the poultry industry represents, 
I will quote from a statistical table the 
following. It has been estimated that New 
and sells over 
$90,000,000 worth of eggs and poultry an- 
nually; but New York does not produce 10 
per cent. of all this. It comes to her from 
foreign countries and different parts of the 
United States. New York State consumes 
about $45,000,000 worth of poultry and 
eggs. If New York with over 5,000,000 
population consumes $45,000,000 worth of 
eggs and poultry annually, the United 
States with over 70,000,000 would con- 
sume over $600,000,000 worth. 


Mr. John Doherty, being then introduced, 
delivered the following address: 


After acknowledgment of the invitation 
and deprecating any claim to be considered 
an expert, Mr. Doherty went on to say 
that, after all, there were no special secrets 
in poultry raising, and modern thought had 
added but little to the stock of knowledge 
on the subject. <A candid French author 
had commenced his work by saying that 
“La connaissance des races de volailles ne 
s’invente pas,” and an examination of old 
and new works on poultry showed a re- 
markable resemblance in treatment and 
ideas, The references to poultry in Aris- 
totle’s History of Animals make it clear 
that the Greeks understood well the art of 
raising winter layers. The ancient Hgyp- 
tians are said to have had giant incubators 
and to have hatched chickens in this way 
on a scale that makes our own efforts seem 
insignificant in comparison. Columella 
treats largely and very practically of 
poultry, and, among other things, praises 
the first cross between thoroughbreds, de- 
scribes the points of a likely cock and a 
promising hen and regulates the best. num- 
ber of the latter to mate with the former. 
The tenacity of old wives’ theories appears 
in the fact that not only Columella but 
Horace and Pliny assert that the long eggs 
contain the male germ, or will produce a 
ecck, and the round eggs a female. This 
is commonly believed to-day, although it 
seems to have no scientific basis, All that 
is known about poultry is said to be con- 
tained in Aldrovandi’s “Ornithologiae,’’ 
which unfortunately exists only in the 
shape of four huge folio volumes in the 
original Latin, so formidable in appear- 
ance that it would take all the courage of 
the bravest breeder to tackle them. 

The chief apparent distinction between 
ancient and modern breeding ‘lies in the 
fact that ancient breeds were iocalized; 
that is to say, each breed had its locality 
almost or altogether to itself; while the 
modern tendency is to the assembling of 
representatives ef all breeds in each and 
every locality. The Greeks are said to have 
had only two breeds, a large and a small: 
The modern tendency is largely due to the 
facility of transportation, though somewhat 
also to the mania of breeders for produc- 
ing new varieties or new strains of an ex- 
isting variety. When any of these secures 
recognition in the Standard of Excellence 
its chances of perpetuation are increased. 
Breeders who have been stung with the 
new breed tarantula are quick to take ad- 
vantage of the appearance of a “sport” 
showing marked diversities, and, by in- 
breeding, seek to perpetuate them in its 
progeny. 

It is generally believed that all domestic 
hens have not been developed from one 
type of wild fowl, though all such wild 
fowl may originally have come from a ein- 
gle type. It seems probable that several 
varieties had already been evolved in the 
wild state before the process of domestica- 
tion began. M. Gaston Percheron, in his 
“Oiseaux de Basse-Cour” has endeavored 
to fix the types, which he specifies. It 
seems clear to even a casual observer that 
the breeds known to us as the Leghorn, 
Spanish, Minorca and Andalusian are of a 
comman type and must have had a com- 
mon origin. This appears even more prob- 
able when we learn that the race commune 
and race gauloise, the two most common 
breeds of France (in fact, constituting the 
barn-yard fowl) have the same character- 
istics; so that the different varieties of this 
type cover an unbroken territory. M. 
Percheron calls this the “type classique.” 
It is further confirmed by the fact that by 
crossing of the Minorca cock on common 
hens, birds undistinguishable from the com- 
mon Brown Leghorn, can be produced. 

Color of Feathers.—There are four essen- 
tial colors in the feathers of chickens: 

Yellow, varrying to buff, bay, reddish 
and brown. 

Bluish-gray running to barred, or “‘cou- 
cou’ and partridge. 

Black. 

White. 

It is believed that the color varies with 
the closeness of the breeding, the tendency 
of in-breeding being towards albinism. On 
this theory the white is of course albinism, 
black the next degree removed, as, strange 
to say, real albinism is said generally to 
proceed through the directly opposite color 
in the immediate parents; bluish-gray still 
one degree out, and yellow or red the 
stamp of out-breeding. Thus, in the classic 
type, we have Brown Leghorns, Blue 
Andalusians, Black Minorcas, and White 
Leghorns and Minorcas. In the Asiatic 
type are the Buff Cochins, Partridge 
Cochins, lack Langshans and Light 
Brahmas. 

In fancy breeding the colors become. fixed 
in the different varieties, Brown Leghorns 
always producing Brown Leghorns, and 
Light Brahmas Light Brahmas. But in 
Italy the brown birds are not known as, 
and are not, a separate variety, unless they 
may have been so bred of late years in 
imitation of foreign methods. Practically 
all the chickens of the North of Italy are 
of the same type, such as would be con- 
sidered by us as Leghorns, and they are 
bred and mated without regard to color, 
on the old principle of mating a likely hen 
with a likely cock, no matter what the 
color. They are all, of course, thorough- 








preds. The result is the production of 
chickens of all the colors known to the 
breed, not with the uncertain plumage of 
mongrels, but with the clearly defined 
markings of thoroughbreds; in fact, exactly 
the plumage fixed and reproduced by fancy 
breeders through in-breeding. 

In China, also, it is said that chickens 
are bred on the same principle, without re- 
gard to color, the same breeding-yard con- 
taining hens that would be known to us 
as Buff Cochins, Partridge Cochins, Black 
Langshans and Light Brahmas. The 
progeny is of varied colors, consequently, 
but the variation is limited to the varia- 
tions in the ancestors, an indication that 
the race is thoroughbred without regard to 
color. 

If correct, this seems to indicate that the 
fixing of color varieties is unnecessary for 
the retention and reproduction of any form 
of thoroughbred coloring. On that theory 
there is no more reason for separating 
breeding of the Leghorns of different col- 
ors than short horn cattle or thoroughbred 
horses. 

The further moral to be drawn is that 
chickens should be bred only for utility— 
eggs and table purposes—and that they are 
no exception to the universal rule that 
breeding for the greatest utility ensures 
also the highest type of beauty. 

New Breeds.—New breeds can be pro- 
duced only by the crossing of different ex- 
isting breeds. ‘Thus the Plymouth Rock is 
said to be the result of crossing the Amer- 
ican Dominique cock on the Black Java 
hen. No rules can be laid down for new 
crosses, and no result can be foretold, as 
ell efforts are entirely empirical. The 
crosses, however, should not be too vio- 
lent, as between Leghorns and Asiatics, 
but rather between breeds which approach 
each other in size and general character- 
istics. Violent crosses often produce ex- 
cellent layers, but the breed is difficult to 
establish. A breed is not established until 
the progeny breeds true within the breed. 
Breeding true cannot be obtained without 
close in-breeding. 

In-Breeding.—Full brothers and sisters 
should not be bred, being of the whole 
blood. Some fowl (for example, pigeons) 
will stand such breeding, but chickens will 
not. Ordinarily the hen is mated with her 
sire, the female progeny of such mating is 
bred back to the same cock, being of course 
her grandsire, the female progeny of this 
mating again bred back to the same cock, 
her great grandsire. This makes the pro- 
geny contain seven-eights of the sire, 
which is the extreme limit of in-breeding 
feasible with chickens, since the constitu- 
tion weakens and the colors become ight 
and washy. The hens containing seven- 
eighths biood must therefore be bred to a 
cock of another family or strain of the 
same breed, and the resulting progeny 
again in-bred until seven-eighths blood is 
reached. 

Strain.—A strain is a family of any breed 
produced by in-breeding as above described, 
and containing usually some distinct char- 
acteristics, which are considered of value 
and perpetuated truly in breeding. These 
characteristics must not be so violently 
novel as to carry the birds out of the 
limits prescribed by the Standard of Ex- 
celience for the breed; and indeed, to be of 
value, the birds should score high accord- 
ing to the Standard. When strains are 
strongly established, the crossing of two 
strains usually results very disastrously as 
to the marking of the feathers, which is 
nearly as uncertain as in the crossing of 
two different breeds. With birds of an 
established strain it is absolutely neces- 
sary to resort to in-breeding, and, start- 
ing with good specimens, it is compara- 
tively easy to maintain a high standard 
of excellence in markings by line breeding, 
as above described, either to three-fourths 
or to seven-eighths blood. 


Sports—Breeds or sirains sometimes 
originate with a chance specimen, thorough- 
bred on both sides, but developing some spe- 
cial and novel characteristic. To establish 
this characteristic it is necessary to breed 
the bird back, according to its sex, to its 
sire or dam, and continue such line-breed- 
ing until the new characteristi¢ is estab- 
lished. 


Separate Breeding of Cocks and Hens.— 
Of late years many breeders, taking note 
of the tendency of certain cocks and hens 
to throw well-marked cocks, while the fe- 
male progeny were inferior in marking, 
and the tendency in other cocks and hens 
to throw well-marked females, have re- 
sorted to what may be called sub-strain 
breeding; that is, breeding certain indi- 
viduals for cocks only and others for hens 
only—discarding, for breeding purposes, 
those specimens of the sex not 
specially bred for. This has so far been 
attended with good results, but it is main; 
tained that it will result in the establish- 
ment of different strains, and that in the 
end the mating of the males and the fe- 
males will be practically crossing different 
strains, with the usual disastrous result as 
to markings. 

Effect of In-Breeding.—It is generally 
admitted that in-breeding has a tendency 
to weaken the constitution and reduce egg 
production, while, on the other hand, it 
fixes and reproduces points of either oddity 
or beauty. 


Importance of Male.—All strains and 
breeds of merit have started from a great 
male. This is true not only of chickens but 
of most other domestic animals. For ex- 
ample, the American trotting horse owes 
nearly everything to Hambletonian, and 
short horn cattle are all derived from Mr. 
Collings’ great bull. Such great males 
have the faculty of impressing the desired 
characteristics, to a marked degree, upon 
all their descendants. A standard horse, 
holding a large share of the blood of Ham- 
bletonian, is almost certain to be capable 
of development into a trotter. Given the 
great male, breeding comes comparatively 
easy. There is, unfortunately, no rule for 
producing a great male, nor can one be 
distinguished except by results. 

Selection of Individuals for Breeding.— 
In fancy breeding the points of each breed 
are laid down in the Standard of Excel- 
lence, and it is well to make selection in 
accordance therewith. It is also important 
to make sure that the cock bears a strong 
resemblance to his sire, as that is the 
best guarantee that he wijl himself breed 
true. It is better to have the cock a little 
small rather than large of his breed. Large 
cocks are apt to lack activity, and, on ac- 
count of their weight, to injure the hens. 
Extra large birds are more apt to be pro- 
duced from large hens than large cocks. 
If layers are desired the hens should be of 
good laying stock and themseives good 
layers. When a pullet has laid 
well her first winter, and it is desired to 
breed her, she should be kept from forcing 
food during the next fall and early winter, 
so as to keep her from laying until a short 
time before the time intended for setting 
the eggs. Two-year-olds, both cocks and 
hens, are best for breeding. 
should be mated to young cocks, as the 
produce of two oid ‘parents is usually weak. 
It is generally believed that young cocks 
are apt to throw a large proportion of cocks 
and old ones a large proportion of pullets. 
. Number of Birds in Pen.—Each pen con- 
tains one cock, with as many hens as it is 
thought best to breed to him. Opinions dif- 
fer greatly as to the best number of hens 
for each cock, some authorities advising as 
low as two, and others as high as twenty- 
five. In reality all depends on the vigor of 
the cock. In-bred cocks have frequently so 
little vigor that they are unable to serve 
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for more than four or five hens. A vigor- 
ous cock should have from twelve to eigh- 
teen hens, and will throw better cLickens 
with that number than with four or five. 

Time for Mating. —Mating usually takes 
place in the months of March, April and 
May. If winter layers are desired, May 
15th is the latest date for hatching. In- 
cubation takes three weeks, and the hens 
require, say, ten days edditional to be- 
come accustomed to their new home; so 


two days before the date of first intended 
hatch. If the hens have been running with 
cocks of other breeds, the additional ten 
days mentioned with the new cock will in- 
sure the eggs being thoroughbred. 


The time for mating must, of course, 
partly depend upon the fowls themselves. 
Some hens of the closely bred strains of 
large breeds will not lay before May, and 
the cocks do not awaken to life before thai 
month, so that it is useless to expect to set 
eggs before May 15th. If the hens 
which it is desired to set lay 
early, they should be penned early, as 
the early eggs, say from the tenth to the 
fiftieth, are the most vigorous, and eggs 
after the fiftieth are apt to produce weakly 
chickens. Eggs of moderate size and 
smooth shape should be selected. 

When the pen has once been formed, no 
additions should be made. 

Winter Food for Layers.—Hens need a 
great variety of food, but the food, when 
once determined on, should not be changed; 
that is, the complete variety should be fed, 
as far as possible, every day. Early in the 
morning of five @ays in the week a warm 
mash should be fed. The mash may 
consist of boiled barley, fine mid- 
lings, corn meal, meat scraps and 
vegetables. It should not be quite a 
full feed. If fed more than five morn- 
ings out of seven a mash is apt to loosen 
the bowels. The next meal should be of 
wheat scattered through the litter. An- 
other excellent grain food is buckwheat 
threshed with the flail and not separated 
from the chaff. At night a full feed of 
corn, heated as hot as the hand can stand. 
This digests slowly and will keep them 
comfortable during the long winter night. 
On mornings when the mash is not pro- 
vided, wheat may be fed, with meat at 
noon and warm corn at night. 

The water should be lukewarm. 

Forcing Feeds.g[here are three forcing 
feeds—meat (ordinarily in the form of 
ground green-bone, with a gvod deal of the 
meat on the bone), milk and fish. Milk is 
expensive, and fish cannot be conveniently 
obtained, except near the sea-coast, and 
too much raw fish gives an unpleasant 
taste to the egg. It is said that 
boiled fish will not do so. Ground 
green-bone is, therefore, the forcing food 
chiefly depended on. Sufficient quantity 
is a pound per week for every three hens. 

Green food should be before the hens 
always. The most common green food is 
cabbage. The best is fine rowen, or second 
crop hay, with.a fair admixture of clover. 
If not very fine it must be chopped. 

Food for Ghickens.—Chickens need. no 
food for the first twenty-four hours. Then 
the best foods are hard boiled egg, and 
bread soaked tightly in milk; if fed too 
soft it will cause bowel trouble. For drink, 
use fresh milk in very small shallow 
dishes. After a couple of days dry oat- 
meal and dry bread crumbs may be fed, 
and, shortly after, cracked wheat and 
cracked corn. 


‘is a constant enemy of poultry. 
that the pen should be made up some thirty- ' 





Separation of Chickens.—Chickens must 
be kept entirely separate from the larger 
fewl, and should not be fed with the hens 
or allowed to roost with them till about 
four months old. The greatest mortality 
among chickens is due to a neglect cf this 
prevaution. 

Necessity of Shade.—Every poultry yard, 
whether for hens or chickens, should have 
plenty of low bushes for shade. The sun 
It kills 
little chickens when exposed to its’ direct 
Tays, exhausts end weakens the older fowl, 
tekes the lustre out of colored feathers 
and turns white feathers brassy. Even in 
winter it should not be allowed too free an 
entrance into the poultry house. In those 
houses built with large windows on the 
south side, it produces a great heat on the 
warmer days in winter. This, of course, 
falls rapidly after sunset, and as the hens 
cease their activity and go to roost at the 
same time, the two-fold failure of their 
supply of heat is apt to leave them chilled 
during the long winter night and to bring 
on roup or other diseases. 

Deformity in Chickens.—Most deformi- 
ties in chickens are caused by their forcing 
themselves through openings too sma!l for 
them, causing some oftheir tender bones or 
joints to be twisted or thrown out of place. 
Wire intended to confine. chickens should 
be fire enotgh for that purpose; and ‘slats 
intended to allow them to pass through 
should be wide enough apart to give them 
ample room. . 

Cross Breeds for Layers.—A first cross 
between thoroughbreds sometimes pro- 
duces better layers than either of the pure 
races. The most celebrated cross is that 
between the Brown Leghorn cock and 
Light Brahma hen. Another excellent 
cross is the:White Leghorn cock and the 
White Plymouth Rock hen. 

But none of these cross-bred fow] should 
themselves be bred, ss they do not be- 

ueath their best characteristics. 

After a vote of thanks to the speakers of 
the evening, the Farmers adjourned, to 
meet on the evening of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 15, 1898. 
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Santiago. 


I look upon the shifting sea 
Where ships sail to and fro; 
They tell me of young Theodore 
Who plowed the low-lands low. 


He left his brfde upon the lea. 
His home, his plow, his all; 
He sailed away upon the deep, 

Among the brave to fall. 


Go, weep lone bride, if thou hast tears, 
Weep, Nation, for thy son; 

When heavenly stars grow dim and fall, 
We'll know how wars are won. 


Palmettos mark his lonely grave, 
There song-birds sadly sing. 

Shall God forget where heroes fall? 
Will joy from grief to Cuba bring? 





Preserve the Natural Beauty. 


I have just returned from the Thousand 


- Islands, on the St. Lawrence River, a ver- 


itable fairyland, one of the most beautiful 
spots in the world. A short distance from 
the American shore, opposite Clayton, is 
an elegant summer residence, owned by Mr. 
Embry, a wealthy tobacco manufacturer. 
While all the other islands are possessed 
with wild beauty of rocks and bluffs, 
shrubs and trees, Mr. Embry has converted 
his island into conditions similar to that 
of a like expanse of ground in a large city. 
He has leveled down the shore line to 
graceful slopes, covered the rocks with lay- 
ers of soil which is carefully sodded, and 
over these he has planted beautiful shrubs 
and trees. Even the little islands adjoin- 
ing his main island he has converted into 
solid masses of flowering plants. 

The work of this wealthy man may be 
criticised, since nature is ‘more beautiful 
many times than art. He should have left 
upon the island evidences of natural condi- 
tion of the island before it was touched by 
the hand of man: A rocky bluff sur- 
mounted by wild shrubs and natural forest 
growth, with solid boulders lying here and 
there would have been an agreeable relief 
to the artificial tone which his place now 
expresses. 

When the Staté Commissioners took 
charge of Goat Island at Niagara Falls 
they laid owt an asphalt road encircling the 
entire island, passing most of the way 
through dense woods. ‘These men had the 
good sense and taste to leave the natural 
beauties of the island undisturbed. Thus 
in driving around on this elegant roadway 
you will see fallen trees lying just as they 
were felled by the tempest many years 
ago, also trees leaming at am angle, and 
trees broken off at the top, or midway up. 
You will see masses of saplings growing 
as you will find them in many of the wild 
woods, and trees dead at the top, but 
alive at the bottom, also huge stumps pre- 
cisely as left by nature. This wildness is 
refreshing. We go to the mountains, and 
the forest to see the beanties of nature 
unchanged by the hand of man. Surely 
we may sometimes improve upon nature 
by addihg a little here or there, or re- 
moving something occasionally which is ob- 
jectionable, but in the main, nature builds 
better than man. ; ; 





An Instance of Failure in Fruit 
4 Growing. 





There is a section of Georgia, adjacent 
to Bort Valley, where peach growing is a 
prominent industry...-Possibly there may 
be 20,000 acres of peach trees in and about 
this section of the country. -When you con- 
sider what an acre of peach trees will pro- 
duce you may get some faint idea of what 
20,000 acres may produce in a favorable 
season... It is marvelous that this vast 
amount of fruit can be marketed as it 
usually is with a_ handsome profit to the 
growers, since these peaches have to come 
into competition with California fruit, ahd 
those from many other. peach . sections— 
Delaware, etc. : Mato 

This season has been one: 6f great crops 
of peaches in Georgia.: We-hear of one 
man who had an-.orechard’,of 50 acres, 
whichis. considered a very small orchard 


.in that locality, byt this man was not an 


He‘had no ex- 

« ¢ He 
planted nearly all of his orchard to one 
variety—the Bilberta. While the Elberta 
is a valuable variety, it is a mistake to 
plant one variety entirely, since all of this 
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_ @uctiveness by any. variety of currant, and is superior to all others in quality. 
Enclose 25 cents in stamps and get four well-rooted plants of the Red Cross cur- 
rant and Green’s Fruit Grower for six months. This offer 
subscribers only to Grven’s Fruit Grower. : 
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must be gathered at once, whereas if four 
varieties were planted it would extend the 
harvesting season and shipping season to a 
longer period, making it possible to har- 
vest fruit with less expense, less labor, and 
with more certainty of profit. 

This year this 50-acre peach orchard 
came into bearing for the first time, The 
trees were heavily loaded with the finest 
specimens of fruit. For some reason the 
owner did not prepare shipping packages e 
for this fine orchard. Perhaps he had fears 
that the fruit might perish or drop off 
through the action of wind or insects, Or 
possibly he may have seen the thousands 
of acres around him and had doubts about 
it all being marketed at a profitable price. 
Whatever his reason, he was caught nap- 
ping, and before he was aware of it his 
fruit was too soft for shipment. 

Peaches picked in Georgia to be shipped 
to Boston, New York, Chicago or Philadel- 
phia, must be picked when the fruit is 
firm and before it has begun to soften in 
the least: Here was a dilemma. What 
should this man do with his peach orchard 
of 50 acres, each tree heavily laden with 
the most beautiful and delicious of golden- 
hued peaches. 

He picked several loads and attempted 
to sell them in the neighboring towns. But 
the people in Georgia are mostly poor peo- 
ple who cannot indulge in luxuries. Aside 
from this, peaches were so plentiful in that 
locality that those who had money to pur- 
chase were amply supplied, therefore this 
man was obliged to go home again with 
his loads of fruit, unable to make a sale. 

Mr. Hale, who has 500 or 600 acres of 
peaches in that part of Georgia, has forti- 
fied himself with an evaporator outfit, with, 
which to evaporate over-ripe fruit which 
would otherwise go to waste. But this 
man we are telling about had no evapora- 
tors. We do not know the man personally, 
but should judge he was not a very good 
business man. He was aware that his 
orchards were loaded with fruit months 
before the same had begun to ripen, but 
he made no preparation whatever for its 
sale. He may have corresponded with 
fruit men in various parts of the country 
who would have gathered the crops and 
paid him for the crop upon the trees if they 
had been notified in time to pick the fruit 
before it had become too soft for shipment. 
But he had taken no steps whatever to.pre- 
serve his crop. The result is that he finally 
turned a drove of hogs into the orchard to 
consume the fruit which he had not been 
forehanded enough to find a market for. 

I write of this instance at length to point 
out the fact that there are instances where 
fruit culture is not profitable. There are 
people who are not qualified to make any 
line of business profitable, There are peo- 
ple who fail to succeed where others more 
energetic and forehanded would succeed in 
the largest degree. Any man who would 
make money from his peach orchard, apple, 
plum or pear orchards embracing 50, 100, 
500 or 1,000 acres must be a man of some 
business ability. He must be forehanded, 
he must know in advance what he is to do 
and what preparations are necessary. 
These remarks will apply as appropriately 
to the strawberry crop, or the raspberry, or 
blackberry, or any other fruit crop. The 
successful fruit grower must be prepared 
in advance with packages in which to ship 
his fruit. If he waits until the last mo- 
ment before ordering his baskets, he may 
find it impossible for the manufacturer to 
get them ready in time to be of any ser- 
vice. He should order them two months 
ahead of the time ‘when he expects to use 
them. When you hear of fine fruit being 
fed to hogs concludé that there is poor man- 
agement. 





A Novel Method of Keeping 
Eggs. 


eee 


Green’s Fruit Grower has published sev- 
eral articles telling how to preserve eggs in 
good condition. The wife of the editor has 
for many years made a practice of putting 
eggs in long-legged stockings, filling. the 
stocking and foot with eggs and then clos- 
ing the open end. One stocking would often 
hold two dozen eggs. These stockings 
filled with eggs are hung by strings upon 
nails in the walls of the attic or cellar, and 
every week or two the ends of the stock- 
ings are changed so that which was for- 
merly at the upper end becomes the lower 
end. In this manner we have had no diffi- 
culty in keeping eggs all the year round in 
perfect condition, never having lost an egg. 

This same method of turning can be pur- 
sued by placing the eggs in a barrel or 
box, packing them in bran, or oats, and 
turning the box over every week or two, 
the oftener the better. But this latter plan 
would not do so well for the house-wife 
who desires to use the eggs often, since 
she could not break into the box or barrel 
as she could into the stocking. But where 
the eggs are stored for market, boxes or 
barrels would do. In that case one side 
of the barrel should be marked plainly so 
as to indicate which is the upper or the 
lower side. 





Liable to be Forgotten. 





If there is one thing more liable to be 
forgotten than another it is the painting of 
gutters in the roofs of barns, houses or 
other buildings. ‘These gutters are nearly 
always made of tin which should be 
painted every year in order to keep it in 
good condition. But since the gutters are 
out of sight they are out of mind. The 
first thing the owner discovers is that his 
roof leaks, and he jearns that the tin gut- 
ters must be torn out and new ones put 
in their place at great expense, and all 
this might have been saved by annually 
painting every gutter of every building on 


| the place. 


The church which the writer attends is 
a valuable structure, comparatively new. 
As usual the gutters of this church being 
out of sight were overlooked. This led to 
the water coming through the ceiling, and 
to an expense of three or four hundred dol- 
lars, ‘which might have been avoided if 
proper attention had been given. I do not 
doubt that the gutters of the roofs of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred readers of the 
Fruit Grower need painting. 

In building new houses the tin used for 
guttets of roofs should be painted on the 
underside, also on the upper side, before 
putting on the roof, since after the roof 
is covered with shingles a portion of the 
gutters thus covered cannot be painted 
thereafter and will certainly. rust. I have 
just sent instructions to our fruit farm, or- 
dering that every gutter on all the dozen 
or more buildings there be painted at once, 
although they were painted the preceding 
year, as near as I can remember. The 
roof of our Rochester home is made of tin, 
and this we paint every year. The paint 
used for this purpose is known as mineral 
paint, being composed of red ochre and 
raw linseed oil mixed just enough to apply 
easily. The paint should be mixed one 
day before it is used. Red ochre can be 
bought for about 2c. per pound by the keg. 
This makes a very cheap roofing paint. 


is intended for new 
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PROTECTION FOR ORIGINA~ 


Views of the U. 8S. Depa nt | 


of Agriculture, 





Will you allow me to call your attention 
to the discouragements of originators of 
new fruits owing to lack of protection, I 
know of no originator who is encoura 
to continue his useful experiments. Jacob 
Moore, Luther Burbank and F. W. Lou- 
don, of Wisconsin, are prominent men who 
are utterly discouraged, having found that 
their work of hybridizing was entirely un- 
profitable under existing conditions. 

These men claim that. they should have 
similar protection to that given writers of 
books by copyright, or to inventors through 
the Patent Office. Since I may be con- 
sidered a practical man in such matters, 
having been a practical nurseryman for 
over twenty years, I will say that it seems 
to me just and. reasonable that a law 
should be enacted, giving the originators of 
new fruits ample protection, so that no 
thief can carry off cuttings, or plants, and 
dispose of them or in other ways defraud 
the originator of his just reward. 

‘As it stands at present, any person own- 
ing a new fruit of great value has not ex- 
clusive contro] of that variety since others 
can propagate it and eell it at low prices, 
or sell other varieties under the same name 
~—in either case doing the originator or 
owner injustice. 

I write this, hoping that you will give 
the matter attention and that you may be 
induced to present a bill to Congress along 
these lines. Will you kindly read the en- 
closed letter from Luther Burbank, giving 
his personal experiences.—Yours truly, 
Chas, A. Green. 


Department of Agriculture, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D. O, 


Charles A. Green, Esq.: 

Dear Sir—I am much interested in your 
proposition regarding protection for the 
originators of new fruits through hybridi- 
zation and other methods, I agree with you 
entirely; my sympathies are all with the 
men whose foresight and enterprise enable 
them to add to the comforts of man in this 
direction. I suggest that you correspond 
with your immediate representatives in 
Congress with a view to ascertaining 
whether legislation affording such protec- 
tion as you need cannot be had. You have 
my full sympathy in this.—Very truly 
yours, James Wilson, Secretary. 
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Patenting Plants and Trade- 
marking their Names, 








By JACOB Moor#, Vine Valley, N. Y. 


It has often been asserted that patents 
should be given for new varieties of fruits 
as well as mechanical devices. Analysis, 
however, shows that in its entirety the law 
will not fit the case. The words of the 
patent to manufacture and use are indefi- 
nite terms as applied to plants. Using a 
fruit-tree or strawberry plant for instance 
would be growing it and that would be 
manufacture; that is to say more branches, 
buds and fruit would be produced by the 
fruit tree, and more plants by the straw- 
berry. Then what would be the use of 
an ornamental plant? Adornment, of 
course. Using a machine is operating it, 
which does not result in making the ma- 
chine itself. Hence it is clear that other 
terms must be employed in the statutory 
proection of products of the soil. Besides 
there are other obstacles in the primitive 
provisions of the law of patents that need 
not be pointed out. Making the name of 
new fruit a trade-mark also, in order to 
protect the sale of the plants will not 
work. ‘The trade-mark would not permit 
increase of the number of plants by grow- 
ers, nor would it permit the use of the 
name to sell the marketable product. That 
I think would be a natural right if the 
grower had bought the right to grow the 
plant of the lawful introducer. Then how 
could a trade-mark of the name be ap- 
plied to such a thing as a cereal or potato 
where there is no plant for sale apart from 
the product? It would cut off the market. In 
dealing with this subject the plant’s con- 
nection with the soil is an entirely new 
factor to be considered with which the 
patent, trade-mark and copyright laws 
have nothing to do. Perennial fruit bear- 
ing plants are set out to remain and be- 
come a part of the real estate-on which 
they are situated. Given to the originator 
of a new variety the exclusive right to 
grow the plant which he should have in 
order to prevent others from appropriating 
the benefit of the variety—pecuniary or 
otherwise—without compensating him, he 
would necessarily have to specify the piece 
of land on which it was to be grown and 
convey said right to the owner thereof in 
writing in order to trace his variety. He 
would have territorial rights to sell there- 
fore the same as the owner of an ordinary 
patent. The inability of false labellers to 
grant the conveyance mentioned would pre- 
vent them from labelling plants of com- 
mon varieties with the names of protected 
new ones. Consequently the protection of 
the originators would be the protection of 
planters against frauds, 





Wanted—Carecful People. 





The wants of the age seem to be for 
skillful men and women. The world wants 
people who know dow to do some one thing 
exceedingly well. Nevertheless the world 
is filled with careless people who possess 
no particular skill, and who are not par- 
ticularly careful or painstaking in their 
work, 

My attention is called to this subject for 
the reason that at my home in Rochester I 
have various things to do requiring various 
lines of ability. I need people, first, who 
have skill in horticulture, who know how to 
prune, train, fertilize, and in other ways 
care for plants, trees, bushes and lawns. 
I need people also who are skilled in hand- 
ling fruit and in packing it and preparing 
it for market. I need people who know 
how to care for carriages, horses and har- 
nesses. Only a skillful man can ‘be placed 
in charge of a valuable carriage, or a val- 
uable horse or harness. An ordinary man 
would not do at all. 

When I undertake to renovate my house 
I require skillful men to decorate the walls, 
to paint, and to fix up generally. A man 
came into my parlor to hang my pictures 
on newly decorated walls. He was a skill- 
ful man who knew how to hang pictures, 
but his hands were soiled and in hanging 
the pictures he soiled the delicate decora- 
tions upon my walls. I desired my parlor 
carpet to be put down in good shape, and 
therefore hired an expert who understood 
his business to put down the carpet. This 
man understood his business well but his 
hands were soiled and he left his finger 
marks upon the delicately painted base- 
boards of the parlor, as though this base- 
board was a piano and he had been play- 
ing upon it by the hour. 

Sometimes careless men pack my fruit 
for shipment, and as a consequence they 
arrive in a worthless condition. Sometimes 
careless men set out my plants carelessly 
and many of them perish, while others do 
not hoe carefully, thus injuring plants, 
while others scatter strong fertilizers over 
my strawberry plants in such a way as to 








destroy many of the 
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cover the hubs, or at other times omit oil- 
ing and the wheels run dry. 

In common with many other people I 
sometimes feel that the only way to get 


anything done carefully is to do it myself, 


but I have not strength to do everything 
and must rely upon other people. My needs 
are the needs of most busy men in this 
busy age. All need skillful assistants in 
every department. If I employ fifty clerks 
for my office to do important copying or 
, forty-five, or more, of this num- 
ber will have to be discharged ag not qual- 
ified for the work, not being thorough 
enough to do the work accurately. 

There are thousands of men in every 
State who are unemployed who might be 
employed if they were skilled in some par- 
ticular line of work. I recently employed 
@ man to lay cement walks in my yard, 
and as a helper another man who is often 
unemployed. I asked this latter man why 
he did not learn to put down cement walks 
so as to be able to find more employment. 
There is little prospect that he will learn 
to lay walks, or learn to become skillful in 
any other department. Most people who 
are skillful and competent find employ- 
ment. Whatever you do, aim to do it well, 
so thak your services may be in demand. 


Lost in the Woods. 








I cannot imagine anything more distress- 
ing than to feel that you are lost; that you 
are in a dense tract of timber hundreds of 
miles in extent, and that you do not know 
which way is home. You have no pro- 
visions with you, no weapons for securing 
game or fish, or building fires. You are 
utterly helpless and it seems as though 
there wag but little hope of your escaping 
a horrible death. The condition of one 
thus lost is so distressing as to cause in- 
sanity. Nearly all who have been lost in 
the woods and discovered have been found 
in a demented condition. 

Some people have excellent faculties for 
pathfinding. Such people seem to know 
from instinct which way to go home, no 
matter how perplexing may be the situa- 
tion. There are other people who are 
easily confused in regard to location, who 
have no faculty for finding the path or 
keeping it; such people should never be 
trusted in a large piece of timber without 
a guide. I have known people of this 
class, who, in coming out of a building on 
Broadway would take the wrong direction 
for their hotel, going north when they 
should have gone south. I have also known 
them in their own city to leave a car and 
take the wrong direction for home. 


The writer himself has no faculty for 
finding his way through a large timbered 
tract and has often been lost in the woods 
of Pennsylvania, New Hampshire and 
other wild places, but not with any serious 
results. When the feeling came over me 
that I was lost it was difficult for me to 
control myself, or to keep from getting ex- 
cited. The stream seemed to run in the 
wrong direction, which greatly disturbed 
me, since it appeared that in some way I 
had worked off on to a branch, or had fol- 
lowed the wrong stream. As a matter of 
fact the stream was running all right, but 
I was all wrong. I could not see any 
familiar objects in retracing my footsteps. 
Familiar objects look strange when one is 
lost, and one is tempted to do almost any 
rash or unreasonable thing, such as to 
leave the stream in which he has been fish- 
ing, which would be suicide. If one is 
calm and collected he can see that if he is 
fishing a stream it is hardly possible to 
be lost. All he has to do is to retrace his 
steps. But his fear is that he may have 
retraced his steps: beyond his camp. 

During my recent fishing exéursion. in 
the Adirondacks I became acquainted with 
many well authenticated instances of the 
sufferings of people who have been lost in 
those woods. A train, aboard which was 
a hunter, was compelled to stop at a sta- 
tion to wait for another train which was 
behind time. The hunter, hearing a part- 
ridge drumming in the woods, inquired how 
much time he would have before the train 
started, and then told the conductor he 
would go out and kill the partridge. He 
did not return, and the train went off 
without him, the conductor leaving word 
at the station that the man should be 
looked after. He did not return that day, 
and parties were sent out to search for 
him. After two days they found him sit- 
ting on a log completely dazed, not know- 
ing where he was or what he was doing. 
He would certainly have died had he not 
been discovered soon. 

A laborer who had been working in a 
lumber camp in the Adirondacks went to a 
spring brook to get a drink, the brook be- 
ing located but a few rods from the camp. 
Without thinking much about it he jumped 
across the brook in order to get a better 
opportunity for drinking, and after turn- 
ing around after drinking started, as he 
supposed, for the lumber camp, but in 
reality walked off in the opposite direction. 
After a short time he saw that he was 
not getting near his camp, and that he had 
lost his way, but he was too proud to call 
out for help, knowing that his friends 
would make fun of him; therefore he kept 
on and on. When night came he was 
hopelessly lost, and the next day parties 
were sent out in search of him. This man 
was discovered, not by those who were in 
search of him but by fishermen. The lost 
man had walked day and night a distance 
of, perhaps, forty miles, until, in an ex- 
hausted condition he had sunk in a boggy 
swamp up to his waist, from where it was 
impossible to extricate himself. He was at 
once removed to a place of safety, but was 
insane. While he partially recovered from 
insanity he never entirely recovered, and 
was thereafter dull and listless. No one 
who has not been lost can have the faintest 
idea of the mental sufferings of a lost man. 

A friend of mine, a fisherman, was once 
returning on a cloudy day from a fishing 
excursion, which had led him a long way 
from home through woods. The party 
stopped to rest and refresh themselves with 
a lunch, after which they started on, led 
by one of the party. After walking a mile 
or so, my friend called a halt. ‘“Gentle- 
men,” he exclaimed, “we are going in the 
wrong direction.” His friends laughed at 
him. Nevertheless he persisted that they 
were going wrong. He told them to go in 
almost an opposite direction; they would 
not consent to such a course. He said he 
would go no farther, being convinced that 
they were lost, and would lose their lives 
if they continued as they were going. His 
friends, thinking that he was bewildered, 
would not listen to him, but kept on their 
course. He called to them that he was 
going in an opposite direction, and if they 
chose to follow him they could; otherwise 
they would be lost. Then he started in the 
direction he supposed was homeward 
bound. He had not gone far before his 
friends came running after him. They. had 
decided to follow him, although they knew 
he was wrong. They felt confident that 
hé would be lost, and lose his life, if they 
allowed him to go off alone, therefore they 
kept with him to preserve his life. It 
turned out that my friend was right. He 
was the only safe pilot in the party. They 
came out precisely as he had indicated, and 
the party was saved. 

My recent guide in the Adirondacks, 
while we were fishing in Lake Placid for 
trout, : his experience which he had 
while guiding a hunter in the woods there- 


‘deer. The hunter with my guide 





abouts. A party were out with hounds 
hunting i 
started out on a trail for a distant point 





where it was thought the deer were liable 
to pass, and where he could get a good 
shot. The two followed the trail for sev- 
eral miles. The hunter soon after left the 
trail through the pathless woods for the 
point desired. After tramping for some 
time the guide noticed that every time his 
companion deviated from his course in 
order to.pass around a fallen tree, or some 
other obstruction, he would make a turn 
to the left, when he would call to him to 
bear away to the right. “No,” replied his 
eompanion, “I know just where I am. I 
am all right.” The guide continued to cau- 
tion him occasionally, without avail. Fi- 
nally he called upon him to halt. “We 
are going directly out of the course we 
mapped out.” “No,” replied the hunter, 
“IT am going directly to the point we made 
out.” “You are mistaken,” replied the 
guide, “you are going in a circle to the 
left. I can tell you precisely where you 
will turn up at the end of a few hours. 
¥You will come back upon the trail on 
which we started out.” At this the hunter 
laughed in derision. He felt absolutely 
sure that he was right, and he kept on as 
he had begun. It was not long before 
they struck the former trail. Then 
the guide stopped and asked the hunter if 
he saw anything familiar about the spot. 
“No,” replied the hunter, “I do not.” The 
guide told him it was the spot where they 
had left the trail first. Then the hunter 
was satisfied, and asked the guide to 
go ahead and lead the way. “O, no,” said 
the guide, “you go ahead.” But the hunter 
could not be prevailed upon to lead any 
further, and the guide soon directed him 
to the point which they had at first desired 
to reach. 

This turning in a circle and bearing to 
the left seems to be a peculiarity of nearly 
all people who are lost in the woods, or on 
the prairie. People on the great plains 
who are lost in blizzards almost invariably 
tramp around in a circle. I remember hear- 
ing of a party who started out from a 
prairie cabin on a tramp to the city about 
twelve miles distant. After leaving the 
house a blizzard overtook them. They 
marched on for the town, thinking it safer 
than to turn back. They supposed they 
were going in a straight line away from 
the house, but after many hours of tramp- 
ing they came directly back tothe house 
from where they had started. 





The Apple Crop. 





The Boston chamber of commerce gives 
the following as the present indications 
regarding the apple crop: | 

United States—New England states, 
about one-half an average crop, while the 
same appliesyto New York, with quality 
mostly inferior. Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Kentucky, about one-third of 
a crop. Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Il- 
inois and Indiana, considerably less than 
last year. Michigan, California, Colorado 
and Oregon many more than last year, 


Great Britain—Considerably heavier than 
last year, the bulk of which will consist of 
later varieties. ' 

France and Belgium—Fair crop of late 
varieties. 

Spain and Portugsl—Early varieties 
rather light, with later varieties heavier. 

Holland and Germany—Will not have a 
large crop, as fallings of late varieties have 
been considerable, more especially in Ger- 
many, while Holland will be heavier i 
early varieties. 

Nova Scotia—A fair crop, and by some it 
is estimated that over 200,000 barrels will 
be shipped. 

Ontario—Hast of Toronto, not so heavy 
as last year, while west of Toronto there 
will be many times more than last year. 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT. 


Apples also making a poor showing, as 
will be seen from the following comments: 

“The reports as to the apple crop are 
ircreasingly unfavorable. In New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Kan- 
sas the indications are for a crop not ex- 
ceeding one-third of the normal; in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Iowa and Nebraska, the prob- 
abilities point to a crop of from one-third 
to one-half of the normal, while from 
Maine, Georgia, Michigan, Tennessee and 
Arkansas the reports indicate from one- 
half to two-thirds of a crop. From this 
enumeration of states, in which the indica- 
tions are exceedingly unfavorable, it will 
readily be seen that the apple-growing 
states, in which the conditions are at all 
gatisfactory, are few in number.” 

The condition of apples for the various 
states and territories is given as follows: 
Maine 57, New Hampshire 81, Vermont 
75, Massachusetts 71, Rhode Island 51, 
Connecticut 70, New York 33, New Jersey 
89, Pennsylvania 45, Delaware 30, Mary- 
land 37, Virginia, 43, North Carolina 73, 
South Carolina 58, Georgia 61, Alabama 
70, Louisiana 73, Texas 71, Arkansas 61, 
Tennessee 54, Kentucky 46, Ohio 22, Mich- 
igan 61, Indiana 25, Illinois 33, Minnesota 
94, Iowa’ 45, Missouri 32, Kansas 34, Ne- 
braska 50, South Dakota 73, Wyoming 98, 
Colorado 75, Utah 60, Idaho 85, Oregon 
95, California 75. 





Western New York Fruit Crop. 





We are having nearly a full crop of 
apples at our fruit farm near Rochester, 
N. ¥. The fruit is about up to the aver- 
age in size and appearance, but is falling 
from the trees somewhat early and more 
freely than usual. Pears and peaches have 
been a light crop, also plums. 

Appies generally in this State-will not be 
half crop. In many sections they lack size 
and quality, probably being afftected by the 
long and severe drouth, 


THE GRAPE CROP. 


This crop is ripening earlier than usuat 
on account of the excessive hot weather. 
The crop has met with some vicissitudes, 
but nothing which has been serious. The 
crop at Penn Yan will be exceptionally 
fine, but will fall short of the usual 
amount. ; 

It is reported that grapes in the Ohio dis- 
trict weze cut off by the mildew and rot 
nearly half, and that the crop in the Chau- 
tauqua belt is light. It is the opinion of 
practical grape growers that grapes will 
command a higher price this year than or- 
dinary, and that the lowest price at 
which Ooncord should be-offered in lots 1s 
8c. per basket, and 10c. per basket for 
Catawba. Grape growers recommend that 
since the crop is reduced in amount grapes 
should not be rushed on to the market pell- 
mell, thus destroying whatever profit might 


have been realized. 





Delay in Publication of Ameri- 
can Poultry Keeping. 





Mr. Green’s new book on Poultry Keep- 
ing has been delayed in the press and will 
not be issued until December. Our read- 
ders who have ordered this book as a pre- 
mium with Green's Fruit Grower will 
please accept this explanation as a reason 
why the book has not been mailed to them 
sooner as expected. We shall make this 
book larger and more valuable than we at 
first expected, put more work upon it, 
and have it arranged in a more systematic 





order; th ore the delay will result in a 
benefit readers. 





‘West. 














THE SHORT APPLE CROP. AND 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E, Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


The apple crop this year is the shortest 
one for a long while, and it is quite general 
over the country. Colorado, New Mexico 
and the foothill regions of California and 
Idaho, and the Puget sound country, are 
all that have what might be called a good 
crop. Michigan, New York and Nova Sco- 
tiar have less than half a crop and the 
rest of the great apple sections have not 
enough for home use, in some cases, not 
half enough. There ar. several questions 
that grow out of these facts, and it might 
be well for us to consider them. 


WHAT WERE THD CAUSES OF 
THIS FAILURE? 


. Perhaps they were climatic, very largely. 
In most of the Hastern states there was 
a very heavy crop in 1896, and in 1897 
there was an enormous crop in the Central 
and Western. states; and also a big crop 
in some of the sections farther east where 
there was only a light crop in 1896.. Cli- 
matic conditions were such that these crops 
for the two years mentioned occurred as 
they did, and the natural consequence was, 
that the trees became very much reduced 
in vitality. This was so very true of the 
orchards of New York and adjacent re- 
gions that there was no possibility of them 
being able to hold a crop last year. The 
same has been true this year as regards a 
poor crop in the same regions. There were 
other causes which helped lead to the re- 
sult, such ag excessive rains at blooming 
time and fungus diseases. However, both 
Hast and West, the great trouble was the 
enfeebled condition of the trees. 


WHAT CAN WE DO TO PREVENT 
LIKE OCCURRENCES? 


Of course, we cannot control the climate, 
but we can do much to invigorate the trees 
and to fortify them against the damaging 
influences of excessive drouths or rains, 
and severe cold spells. Against spring 
frosts we are helpless; although there are 
some who think it possible to make 
smudges or log fires that will prevent 
them from killing the fruit blossoms. I 
tried this once in Kansas, burning loads 
of old prairie hay to protect my peach 
crop, but with no beneficial effect. : 

The best way to prevent injury to trees 
by violent climatic changes or protracted 
drouth or cold is, to endeavor to have them 
in a vigorous, healthy eccndition. It is 
like the doctors say about preventing vari- 
ous diseases from preying on the human 
system; to keep the general health good. 

Thorough cultivation is the first and most 
important of all that we can do. It will 
make available the fertility in the soil, 
help amazingly in retaining the moisture in 
it, and keep the weeds and grass from 
robbing the trees of both fertility and 
moisture. The few we have of constant 
shallow cultivation during the summer 
season have proven beyond any further 
question that it does these very things. 

Enriching the soil is also necessary. In 
the face of our better judgment and all 
that has been said on the subject most 
orchardists will not take the wise plan, 
but go on starving their trees. They seem 
to expect them to produce crops indefinitely 
from the bounties in the soil. This they 
wili do as long and as well as they 
can, but the limit: of profitable size, 
quantity and quality is often soon reached, 
Their vigor is reduced more and more éaclf 
year as the draft is continued and the trees 
are so much less able to endure the vicis- 
situdes of climate. 

Anything that will reduce the amount 
of fruit on the tree when it is young 
and growing will prevent the damage that 
might and usually does follow an over- 
abundant crop. Thinning is therefore a 
necessity if the best general results are to 
be obtained. Some few growers go over 
their trees systematically, and all who have 
tried it on apples say, with profit. With 
peaches, plums and other fruits besides 
apples this is most often done, perhaps 
from thinking it more necessary, which 
I do not believe to be true, for, good, big, 
hendsome apples are about the only very 
profitable ones-en a glutted market. The 
way to know is to try it, keeping a close 
debtor and credit account with the thinned 
trees and also with check trees which have 
not been thinned. 

Keeping the leaves healthy by spraying 
to kill fungus diseases and foliage-eating is 
another necessity when these troubles oc- 
cur. A healthy foliage is as important to 
the general condition of the tree as good 
lungs are to an animal. Whatever we can 
do to maintain a tree in its normal con- 
dition will help to carry it through year 
after year of successful fruitage. Culti- 
vate, feed, thin and spray are the principal 
things to be done, 


HOW CAN WE BEST SELL WHAT 
WE HAVE? 


Scarcity will surely make a high market 
for good apples the coming winter. It may 
seem strange that during this short crop 
the quality is poor, but it is true in almost 
every section. Personal letters from many 
of the best growers tell me so. Scab and 
insect stings are unusually abundant. It 
will pay to sort close and grade too, put- 
ting up at least two grades for market. 
Hverything will be looked upon with sus- 
picion this year, because there are so few 
really good apples, and also because the 
prices will rule so high that buyers will 
want to get something good in return for 
their money. 

Whether to sell at gathering time or hold 
for the highest prices that will come later 
is a question that may be troublesome to 
many of us. If the apples are sound and 
one has good, cool, close storage, it will 
pay to hold them. General business is bet- 
ter all over and this coupled with the 
searcity will make really good apples at 
least double the usual prices obtained for 
the past few years.. In a glutted year it 
will nearly always pay better to sell in the 
fall than later but not when the apple crop 
is short. Poor grades will rot worse from 
insect stings and codlin moth than good 
ones. 


SHOULD WE BE DISCOURAGED 
ABOUT APPLE PLANTING? 


No. ‘The good crops are followed by 
poor ones, just as night follows day. One 
extreme follows another in apple culture 
as well as in other things. It will prob- 
ably be so as long as people grow apples; 
for human nature is unchangeable. There 
will be millions of barrels grown care- 
lessly, sorted and packed carelessly and 
sold at.corresponding prices. As our Ciy- 
ilization advances the proportion of in- 
ferior apples will decrease. Prosperity will 
come more and more to the thorough- 
going apple growers as it does to all other 
wise business men. The older apple orch- 
ards of the Eastern States are mostly on 
the decline from neglect and. old age, and 
the bulk of the new plantings are in the 
There is need of many more apple 
orehards to take their place. There has 
been too many Baldwin trees. Now there 
should be less of this variety and more of 
the better kinds planted, in that section, 





such as Hubbardston, Sutton and York 
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Marketmen, 


Baskets of Assorted Fruits — 

of the fruit stands, one now pa = 
neat, handled. baskets holding Probab) 
three or four quarts each of pears Peach vt 
plums, apricots, sometimes a ban..." 
posi “ ager seasonable fruits, 
sortment in these baskets vari. ' 

to the season. They are Sak soeae — 
travelers appreciate, and many people be 
them for family use, as they give ay ‘ay 
sortment of fruits at the price one al 
usually have to pay for a basket pr 
single kind of fruit. Just now these badd 
ets are being sold for 25 cents each: te 
price, of course, will vary according ty ~ 
season and the abundance and selling nr; 

of the various fruits of which the as.” 
tment fe compoged. Later, grapes will fong 

iderable tt of sort 
Rural New Yorker,  eertunty 


Bring Fruit Trees Into Bearing 








1 

Fruit trees of any kind frequently gtow 
with great luxuriance. In this they ay 
usually unfruitful. No tree commences 
flower and fruit until its vegetative exubes 
ance has been somewhat checkad. Thos 
who understand the art of fruit culting 
thoroughly, can bring these wayward tregg 
into _& straighter line of duty by Toot 
pruning them. It is effected by digging, 
trench around the tree and then filling j 
up again with the earth that has bi 
thrown out. This eutting off the ends 
the roots causes check to the extreng 
vigor, and the result is the production ¢ 
flowers instead of branches, The distance 
from the trunk that the trench Should bg 
dug will, of course, depend upon the aga 
and size of the tree, ag also ity ratio 
luxuriance; the aim should be to dig so ag 
to cut off about one-third of its roots, The 
pear, ag well as other fruit trees, is pa. 
ticularly benefited by root-pruning. It cy 
be carried out at any time during the fal 
or winter season.—Meehan’s Monthly, 





Wet Ground and Trees, 





Orchardists and vine-growers often ox 
in placing trees and vines and fruit-shruty 
where they can not insure drainage in se. 
sons of excessive rain. Apple, peach, pear 
plum, cherry and other trees, and currant 
raspberry, » Zooseberry and other shrubs wl 
not thrive when their roots are covered by 
water a day, or a week, or a month, sey 
eral times in the year. Trees and shryix 
which are found in dry or easily self 
drained places, in a state of nature vil 
not endure submerged roots. The water 
suffocates such trees. The roots feed ihe 
trees from the soil, but, in the cases ¢ 
most trees, the roots can not take from iy 
soil what the tree needs unless there iy 
oxygen present. ‘Tree-growers should no 
g0 against nature in these essentials. Op 
may travel hundreds of miles along the 
shores of rivers, such as the Delaware anj 
Susquehanna, without seeing a mistake 
made by nature in locating a tree, The 
moisture-loving birches and willows al! r 
main near the water of the streams. Noe 
once in @ year will the observer see one of 
these water-loving trees or plants that has 
crossed the road along the crest of the 
bank. Nor will he see the dry-soil-loving 
trees ever creeping down and establishing 
themselves where their roots wil] be sub. 
merged for days or weeks during a part 
of the year. 

When a tree is forced out of its natur 
surroundings, it never grows well. Th 
orchardist who studies” naturatonditto. 
of various trees will have a good basis a 
knowledge for the manipulation of hi 
trees, and he will find no more importan 
feature in all his work than the supp! 


and control of the water about the roots, 


California orchardists are very successful 
in this work, but the conditions und 
which they grow peaches, cherries, plums 
apricots, oranges, pomelos, lemons, figs 
grapes and olives are entirely different 
from the conditions that prevail in thé 
eastern and central orchard regions. Ih 
California the land is largely irrigated, and 
the irrigation enables the orchardists t 
control the water question absolutely, 
Hereabouts all the dependence for moistux 
is upon the rain, and rain is a fickle, ww 
Tiable element. This makes it necessary 
for eastern orchardists to locate their trea 
where they can drain the land in wet sew 
sons. Orchards underlaid by clay am 
often simply “drowned,” and in such cas? 
the owners do not understand what kil 
their trees. The trouble is the clay, whid 
prevents the extra water from filtering 
away. Clay basins fill up with water aud 
remain filled so long that the trees am 
really suffocated. Could the clay be per 
forated so that the water might pas 
through, it would be well for the trees.. 
In the properly situated orchard the lan! 
has some slope, so that drainage is assure 
Some of the finest and thriftiest appl 
orchards are on sloping, rolling, or Lill 
land. ‘Reach orchards are always Dette 
on the higher and sloping ground than 
the lower and level ground, and this! 
mainly because of the better drainage 
While providing against the “drowning” of 
trees, care must be taken to secure the 
abundant supplies of moisture. The orcls 
ard is hardly ever “thirsted” to death 
any of the fruit regions of this countl! 
Australia is the only country in wild 
drouths are long enough and hot enous 
to kill large trees. In that queer county 
in the past ten years the drouth has killel 
trees whose roots extended thirty feet 1” 
the ground. Orchardists can understatl 
the necessity of natural conditions, so ff 
as possible, when they observe the effet 
of drainage on “drowned land” trees, aud 
the effect of flooding a dry wooded sect 
In the “drowned lands” the trees are tho* 
that are fitted to stand with submers® 
roots. When such lands are drained, ! 
great change takes place in the trees. The 
wither, droop, brown and die. Non¢ ® 
their species succeed them. The draina# 
makes a change in conditions which is fa 
to them. LHqually disastrous are the © 
fects of continued inundation on a natu® 
ally dry wooded area. The standing watel 
hinders the roots from feeding the trees 
in the natural way, the trees begin t0 be 
low, to wither and to drop their lear’ 
If the water stays, the trees 90. Thew 
changes show the importance of the war 
element in tree-growing, and the orchar 
ist must provide for all this when 2° * 
lects his site for his orchard. 
Appalachian mountains, a land of mou) 
tains, hills, valleys, terraces and oll 
surface, the location of the eae 
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In this region, and everywhere 12 
1 
rar 


fruit-shrub garden and the viney 
simple aud easy matter. There Ss“. 
any chance of finding in this region, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylva f 
at least, any considerable area of ne . 
situated that good drainage ca ?° a 
secured at the same time with g004 SY 
plies of water in all ordinary seS°?™ 
Spite of this, one who travels through a 
orchard region, will find here and ts oe 
orchard, or a number of orchards, 8° Patel 
that they are damaged by too much ‘ 
in every season whose rain-fall ' ning" 
the average, and killed by real “drow ‘bree 
in the first season that brings two. point 
months of unusually heavy rain. 20° yong 
is a vital one to orchardists—N°" ~ 
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Ground and Trees, 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
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“‘The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 
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Missed. 


and I miss you more in autumn, when in 
rustling cornfields Fema d 
Reapers sing their —_ of gladness, when 
the plovers loudly call, 
‘When the woods «re gold emblazoned and 
the apple orchards mellow 
And the bramble red and purple where the 
ri ed berries fall. 
But most of all I miss you when the snow- 
flakes white are flying, 
When the days are dark and dreary and the 
nights are long and drear, 
When through leafless forest branches winds 
are sadly sobbing, sighing, 
Then it is I think I miss you—oh, the most 
of all—my dear! 
—Chambers’ Journal, 





Injustice to Mothers-in-Law. 


By CHARLES A. GREEN. 


It is claimed that there are only sixteen 
jokes known to the public. These jokes ap- 
pear at various times under different forms 
and headlines in one shape or another, mak- 
ing up the funny paragraphs of the comic 
papers. Among these sixteen is the joke 
on mothers-in-law, which is varied a thou- 
sand times in as many periodicals to suit 
the tastes of the writers. 

These jokes on the mother-in-law are for 
the most part unjust and cruel. Let us 
consider for a moment the relationship of 
this much abused woman and attempt to 
analyze her feelings and motives. 

The mother-in-law was once herself a 
bride and at one time had a mother-in-law 
of her own. Into her own family came a 
daughter in whom she took great pride. 
This daughter occupied the highest seat of 
esteem and love in the mother’s heart. How 
many wakeful nights, how many hours of 
anxiety and grief, during the sickness of 
the child, has the mother borne in patience. 
This child was her daughter. There were 
other things which the mother possessed, 
for instance, her home, her husband, her 
relatives and friends, but this daughter 
seemed more particularly her own than 
anything else in the world. Who had a 
better claim to this young girl than this 
loving mother? You will answer, no one. 

But as the young girl approached woman- 
hood, that hour when the affections of the 
mother are drawn toward her more closely 
than ever, @ young man appears on the 
scene, a stranger to the mother, a person 
who has no claims upon the mother for re- 
pant. This young man without apology, or 
veh, “if you please, madam,” to the moth- 
er, wins the affections of this fair young 
girl. Not only does he propose successfully 
and audaciously to possess himself of this 
home treasure, but to remove her from her 
mother’s caresses, and her mother’s home. 

Is it strange under these circumstances 
that a mother should iook upon the young 
man, who has now become a son-in-law, 
as something of a rival in the affections of 
the daughter? Here is a peculiar relation- 
ship, the relationship of the mother-in-law 
who has been deprived of her child, to the 
young man to whom the mother is under 
no obligations. Can we with reason ex- 
pect that this mother-in-law will display 
unusual affection, or charity, toward this 
son-in-law ? 

Sons-in-law are not perfect specimens of 
humanity. Some of them do not treat their 
wives as they should. Some are not good 
providers for the home which they have 
established; some are cruel, dissipated, 
shiftless; have bad manners, are not con- 
genial, are rude, uncouth, thoughtless, 
judge hastily and harshly. ‘There are de- 
grees of goodness, or evil in sons-in-law. 
Some are very good, some are half good, 
some are very bad. 

It is not surprising that the mother-in- 
law at an early date discovers the weak- 
nesses and defects of the son-in-law who 
has deprived her of her idol. 

There are various kinds of mothers-in- 
law. The writer himself has a mother- 
in-law, and he can say with candor that 
she has treated him with consideration. 
While the writer does not claim greater 
perfections than are possessed by the aver- 
age son-in-law, he has observed that his 
mother-in-law has looked upon his short- 
comings with complacency. And yet.it is 
Possible that this good mother-in-law has 
hever forgiven the writer for depriving her 
of the society and the deepest and nearest 
affections of her daughter’s heart. There 
are bad mothers-in-law; that is, mothers- 
in-law who are nagging and disagreeable. 
Those who interfere with the private af- 
fairs of the son-in-law and the daughter- 
in-law, who object to the discipline which 
the growing children are receiving, and to 
the methods of conducting household af- 
fairs, ete. It. is not to be disputed that 
there are inconsiderate mothers-in-law any 
More than there are inconsiderate sons-in- 
law. But considering the relationship so 
Peculiar, ought not the son-in-law to re- 
member that he has deprived the mother- 
in-law of her daughter’s society and affge- 
tion, and make due allowances? 

The daughter before her marriage had 
been her mother’s constant companion. The 
daughter has relied upon her mother for 
counsel in all important affairs. The whole 
affection of her heart had gone out to her 
Mother. When the daughter is married 
the mother perceives-a gradual change in 
the conduct and affection of even the best 
of daughters. The child has found a new 
object of affection, the nearest and dearest 
of all human affections—that of wife for 
her husband. During the first months and 
years of the daughter’s married life she 





struggles to maintain her former relations 


to her mother, but gradualiy and certainly 
her affections are more and more wrapped 
up in her husband, and less and less 
wrapped up in her mother. This is a sad 
experience for the mother-in-law. Many 
who read these lines will not believe that 
they are true. Daughters will exclaim, 
do I not love my mother as well as before 
I was married?’ I shall persist-that she 
does not. It is not in the way of nature. 
The law extends to all the animal king- 
dom that the off-spring shall become 
weaned from home and parents to seek a 
new home and‘new relations for itself. 

How tenderly a mother-bird watches over 
her little brood. She will starve herself in 
order to furnish provision for her little 
ones. She will risk her life in defending 
the nestlings from harm, but by and by the 
birds leave the nest one by one. Grad- 
ually they learn to care for themselves, and 
by and by they depart never again to be 
seen by the mother bird. 

Should we not then be full of patience 
and consideration for the mother-in-law? 
In hours of trial and sickness of the daugh- 
ter, no matter how long married, who will 
fly to her assistance and relief so lovingly 
as the mother. The mother’s love never 
wanes. As she increases in age the chil- 
dren may have all left her home, and the 
father and mother may be left childless. 

Who can imagine the feelings of an aged 
mother and father when the last child has 
married and left the paternal roof? 

In order to illustrate the utter. heartless- 
ness of the average “funny man” who at- 
tempts to work up a telling story at the 
expense of the mother-in-law, we print the 
following: 

A Cleveland man who went East to 
spend his vacation brought home with him 
what he thinks is a new mother-in-law 
story, says the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Mother-in-law stories are a drug on the 
market, but this one seems to be a little 
less druggy than usual. — : 

A man and his wife went to Europe, and 
the man’s mother-in-law went along. Up 
to this point there is no novelty in the 
story. ; 

On the voyage the mother-in-law fell ill 
and died. Of course, she had to be buried 
at sea, and so the usual canvas sack was 
made, but.instead of an iron weight to 
sink the body, they used 2 bag of coal. 

In commenting on the arrangements 
afterward, the bereaved son-in-law, who 
stuttered badly, said: 

“I-I always knew where m-m-m-other- 
in-law was g-going, but b-blame me if I 
s-s-supposed she’d have to c-carry her own 
f-f-fuel!”’ 





The Workbox. 


Very comfortable rugs to lay beside the 
couch or bed are made from odds and ends 
of silk, old gowns, petticoats, ribbons, 
neckties, handkerchiefs, umbrella covers, 
in fact, anything that is silk; very small 
pieces may be utilized, as the strips are 
cut about three inches long and nearly an 
inch wide, then knitted in with strong 
twine, the knitted strips being five inches 
wide. 

Some make them in striped effect, a 
Roman stripe, then a plain one, and when 
the Roman stripe is well planned the re- 
sult is very pleasing. Others have a mixed 
center and a plain .border, one which 
would wear a long time without being 
soiled having a center of tan, the shades 
ranging from dark brown to ecru, all well 
mixed. The border of. plain black, five 
inches wide, finished the color scheme. 

For the necessary amount: of bright col- 
ors save out all white silk mufflers, hand- 
kerchiefs, ribbons, ete., and dip them in 
diamond dyes. Three different shades will 
usually provide enough bright for the Ro- 
man rugs, together with the gay neckties 
and ribbons to be found in most homes. 

Five strips makes a convenient-sized rug; 
have them about four and one-half feet 
long, and sew a three-inch fringe at each 
short end. 

These rugs are very durable and soft to 
the naked foot—Mrs. J. W. Wheeter, in 
American Cultivator. 





The Year-old Baby. 


There are many queries. concerning feed- 
ing and dressing the baby, and I will make 
some suggestions from my own experience. 

The length of a child’s first short clothes 
is often a perplexing question for inex- 
perienced young mothers. I have found 
from twenty-two to twenty-four inches 
from the shoulder seam at the neck to the 
lower edge of the hem a good length for 
him to learn to walk in. They may be 
made after any of the patterns the mother 
prefers; usnally a Mother Hubbard or 
peasant style is chosen, and may be dec- 
orated with ruffles or tucks if they are 
liked. 

The baby will be more comfortable and 
learn to walk sooner in soft-soled shoes or 
moccasins than in stiff shoes, as the soft 
shoes give a freedom to the muscles of 
the tiny feet and he can balance himself 
better. 

Regulate the baby’s clothing according 
to the weather. It is better to provide a 
light jacket for mornings and evenings, 
than to keep him overheated all day in a 
thick shirt. If it is considered necessary 
for him to wear flannel all the year, the 
very lightest weight that can be procured 
should be worn in the summer. 

When the weaning time comes, let it be 
done gradually; any other method is un- 
necessary and cruel. It is necessary to 
provide a diet that is nourishing and easily 
digested, and after experimenting with 
various things, I found nothing that would 
answer the purpose so well as lactated 
food for my babies. A child usually 
nurses with more or less regularity. Pre- 
pare his food, and induce him to take a 
hearty meal at one of the nursing periods. 
Nurse him at the next period, and feed at 
the next one. In this way the child will 
not require nursing more than .two or 
three times a day, and this may be de 
creased gradually, until after a week or 
two, he wiil not care to nurse except at 
night, and this can soon be overcome by 
feeding him when he wakes. Give him a 
drink of water frequently as his mouth be- 
comes dry and hot, and the eager way in 
which he drinks it, will show that he ap- 
preciates it. After a few months, a little 
boiled rice or any of the prepared break- 
fast foods may be given in small quanti- 
ties, but the lactated food should be the 
principal] ‘article of his diet, until] he has 
passed the second summer. A baby can be 
naturally and easily weaned without a sin- 
gle cry; consequently it is the most pieas- 
ant method for both mother and child. 

Be patient, tender, and just as loving as 
your heart directs and you will enjoy 
every week of his babyhood.—Clara Ham- 
mond. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Golden Days. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


Truly, October is the crown of the year, 
nature’s best effort of all the months, and 
if this was not enough she gives us in 
plenty, beautiful grapes. Every meal 
ought to see a plate of them on the table, 
and let us admire their graceful shapes and 
coloring. Not only admire, but eat freely 
of them and get strength and vivacity for 
the coming winter. These golden days 
ought to see the last of the garden work. 
Dried stalks pulled out and everything left 
trim and snug, the beds dug over, and 
leaves stored to cover the roses and other 
plants. It is a fortunate woman that has 
secured even a few bulbs, for there is noth- 
ing like them for window brightness. Cro- 
cus and tulips will not cost much and they 
are such cheerful darlings for the sitting 
room. Truly, a dozen white single nar- 
cissus will cost but little, and they are the 
loveliest things we can have. It is the 
happy housekeeper that has a snug cellar 
and can see in it this month plenty of veg- 
etables, also a shelf of bulbs, all making 
roots and getting ready to be brought up 
stairs after Christmas to gladden our eyes 
with their pretty flowers. ‘These golden 
days end in long evenings, and the chil- 
dren cannot play out doors. But their act- 
ive spirits must have full swing and happy 
is the household where papa and mamma 
have a children’s hour, and join with them 
in innocent amusements. A large kitchen 
is a blessing, but few houses have one in 
these days, but take the best room you 
have for the purpose, even if your few 
frail and useful ornaments have to be 
packed away. I am a great advocate of 
the parlor dance, especially of the old fash- 
ioned Virginia reel and simple quadrille. 
They teach politeness and ease of manner. 
After the hour’s frolic the children will 
understand that quiet must follow. A 
young folks’ paper and interesting books 
to. be read aloud are good investments. 
Before their ‘bedtime, if father, mother, 
boys and girls join in a hymn of praise, a 
peaceful night will follow. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


“IT always have a better time at home 
than anywhere else,” said a bright boy to 
me, and his successful future was as sure 
as anything can be in this world. Now 
that the longer evenings are here let the 
fathers and the mothers make a great ef- 
fort to get the boys and girls around the 
evening lamp and keep them there. No 
easy task for tired father and mother, but 
the result is well worth the sacrifice and 
it brings its own reward, for a nice frolic 
freshens the spirits and one is less tired 
when the hour is over. One mother had a 
blank amusement book. All new games 
were entered in it and any chance article 
she found.in the papers on the subject. So 
she was always ready to bring out some- 
thing new. Her children often wanted 
shadow pictures. ‘These were easily pro- 
duced by pinning up a white sheet and 
placing the lamp behind the actors. Some- 
times a small prize was offered to the child 
that after being blindfolded, turned around 
three times, and advancing three steps 
could blow out a candle. She delighted to 
prepare surprises for them, and one rainy 
evening she told them, “that what she was 
going to show to-night was rather dan- 
gerous and they must promise to sit still, 
and not go near the table where the sur- 
prise was.” ‘They all promised and were 
wild to see what splendid thing mamma 
had prepared. They all took seats in the 
kitchen and looked eagerly ata curtain. be- 
fore the table. It was drawn aside and 
there, on a large tin waiter, was a town, 
the houses cut from cardboard and ar- 
ranged in streets with fences between. She 
told them a story of a boy that carelessly 
set fire to the hay in the barn by a fire 
cracker. She would show them what was 
the effect. With that she popped off a fire 
cracker that was in her hand, at the same 
time setting a lighted match to a barn. 
The children were wild to see house after 
house catch and burn. She made them 
promise never to try it, unless she was 
present, and once in a great while she 
would prepare “a fire.” There are plenty 
of motion plays and light gymnastics and 
easy dances that go off enthusiastically if 
father and mother are there to help. The 
amusement hour over, the children should 
understand they must be quiet and amuse 
themselves until bedtime. Checkers and 
games ought tobe provided and books. It 
is of untold value to those boys and girls 
if they acquire a taste for reading, and it 
is a paying investment to subscribe for good 
papers for them. 


TWO HOMES. 


Two young men married about the same 
time and bought each a house with consid- 
erable ground in the suburbs of the city. 
They had small salaries and the homes 
‘were to be paid for by monthly installments, 
The houses were very plain, set down in a 
street recently cut through a pasture. It 
was certain there would not be much 
money left for outside adornment. John 
said it was all and more than he could 
do to meet the monthly payments and yet 
many of his dimes and nickels went for 
beer, and once in a while the theater, 
Harry’s salary was the same, but his wife 
said they should start a decoration bank 
right away and she should enjoy planning 
to save the pennies to put into it. Harry 
said he now and then bought a cigar and 
the price should go into the box. The 
first year they could not do much more than 
dig the garden, plant a row of currant 
bushes by the fence, buy one apple tree, 
and a few packages of annuals. Even the 
first summer the rough little box of a 
house looked much better with morning 
glories, variegated hop and gourds trained 
over the sides. But the vegetable garden 
proved the winning card that first year. 
Both of them, on counting up their gains 
in the fall, were astonished at the amount 
of money saved, and how much good 
health it brought the little wife that had 
for years spent most: of her days as clerk 
in a store. They studied the catalogues 
and‘one good garden magazine and every 
year their garden was better, and the house 
prettier. In time the front and sides were 
covered with climbing roses and choice 
vines, and in five years he had an offer of 
five hundred doliars more than his house 
cost him. John’s house looks no better 
than when he first moved in, he has barely 
payed for it and says he has no time or 
money to fuss with. After all it is brains 
and a bright, economical little wife that 
wins the pleasant home. 

A FEW PLANTS. 

Does it pay to keep window plants? is 
often asked. My answer is, a thousand 
times, yes, if you are willing to give intel- 
ligent care. But most house plants are 
such miserable, just-alive, looking things 
that it would be a relief to turn them out 
on the manure pite. On the other hand, a 
few thrifty growing things are a daily de- 
light, not only to the one who cares for 
them, but to the passers-by. Here are three 
very important “don’ts” to be considered. 
' Don’t buy hot house darlings that need a 
florist’s skill and expect them to do well 
in your sitting room. 

“Don’t” fuss over them an hour or two 
some morning when you feel like it and 





then not look at them for a week. A few 
minutes attending to their little wants each 
day is. better. 

Don’t get impatient and expect flowers 
in a week or two. It is “here a little” and 
“there a little’ daily, perhaps for six 
months that wins the victory. But much 
depends on a right selection and giving up 
the idea that everything in the green house 
will grow in a sitting room. Bulbs are the 
most reliable first, last and all the time. 
I know a window that I go the long way 
round to pass in gloomy February and 
March because the sight of the tulips, 
crocus and single jonquils in bloom is so 
cheering. All of these bulbs are cheap, 
and the most slender of purses can spare 
the few nickels they will cost, and the 
busiest of persons can nnd the few min- 
utes to care for them they require. The 
Abutilon, Souv. de Bonn, with wide mar- 
gined leaves, is pretty without the scarlet 
flowers, and so is Swainsonia, that looks so 
much like 2 maidenhair fern, and there is 
the umbrella plant, and a small palm. The 
last is a’ family friend, and with care, is 
good for ten years at least. A ‘basket with 
a masturtium and sweet alyssum growing 
together makes a lovely combination. If 
you are lazy, don’t attempt to grow house 
plants. But if you are in earnest and 
love them they will grow for you. 





Wasbing Quilts. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


During the summer months, the thin 
quilt takes the place of the heavier bed 
covering. They require frequent washing 
to keep them clean, but this is not a diffi- 
cult task when one has a good washing 
machine and wringer. Put one or two 
quilts (owing to the size) in the machine; 
heat enough soft water to cover them until 
it is almost boiling hot, and when you have 
dissolved enough pearline in it to make a 
good suds, pour the water over the quilts, 
and wash them. Pass them through the 
wringer, empty the water out of the ma- 
chine, and replace it with a clean suds 
prepared like the first. Wash through 
this, and rinse through two waters, add- 
ing a little bluing to the second. Hang 
them on a strong line, folding one edge 
over just enough to hold it, and put a 
clothes pin every ten or twelve/inches. A 
bright day should be chosen for this work, 
and if a gentle breeze is blowing, they will 
look nicer when they are dry.—D. J. C. 





Hints on Canning. 


With the exception of apricots and most 
small fruit the canning season is ahead, 
and it is frequently a trying operation if 
undertaken by the woman of the house 
alone. It will be found that it goes on 
much better when it is made a special bus- 
iness of as each kind gets ripe enough for 
that purpose. The fruit grower may al- 
ways have better fruit on his table if he 
chooses to exercise a little care in selection 
and preparation, as it can be taken just 
at the right time and without any extra 
handling. Freestone peaches are better 
peeled, but clingstones are fully as high 
flavored if washed and well wiped to get 
rid of the fuzz and hairs. It is.a good 
plan to either wash or wipe away fruit that 
is to be dried or preserved without peeling, 
as there is always more or leSs dust or 
cirt. 

Bartlett pears should always be left 
after. picking to get mellow, either for dry- 
ing or canning. ‘This is the best all-round 
pear for family use, but for something ex- 
tra choice and high flavored, Seckel stands 
pre-eminent in the pear line, either for eat- 
ing fresh or canning. Being a small pear 
it need not be cored, but can be put up 
whole. Some like them baked and then 
put in bottles or cans with hot syrup. Peel- 
ing plums is not generally necessary, 
although some varieties have most of the 
acid in the peel, but the Kelsey is im- 
proved for preserving by peeling. The Jap- 
anese varieties have all more or less a 
peculiar flavor that is mostly in the peel, 
which is removed in the peeling, and they 
ere then delicious canned or preserved in 
the usual way.—California Cultivator. 





Peach Puddings Hot, Peach Pud- 
dings Cold. 


Peach Float: Boil 1 cupful of granulated 
sugar and 1-3 cupful of water until it spins 
a thread. Pare and cut into rings one- 
half an inch thick 6 medium sized or small 
ripe peaches; butter a pudding moid; dip 
the fruit rings in the syrup; line the bot- 
tom and sides of the mold and set aside to 
harden. Put 2 ecupfuls of milk, 3 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of salt into 
a double boiler and when it is scalding hot 
add the yokes of three eggs well beaten 
with 1 heaping tablespoonful of corn 
starch and 2 tablespoonfuls of cold milk 
and cook 5 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Remove from the fire, flavor with vanilla, 
let stand 10 minutes, then whip 5 min- 
utes with an egg whip, pour in the mold 
and set in a cold place to stiffen. When 
ready to serve turn out carefully on a 
plate, pour whipped cream around the bot- 
tom and serve very cold, with white cake. 

Another handsome and delicious dessert 
or luncheon dish is made by substituting 
the whites of eggs for the yolks in the 
pudding and a golden custard sauce (made 
of the yolks) for the whipped cream. Serve 
very cold with lady fingers, 

Peach Pyramid: Soak half a box of 
gelatine in 44 cupful of cold water until 
it is soft. Boil 2 cupfuls of water and 
one of granulated sugar 5 minutes: add the 
gelatine and stir until dissolved. Pare and 
rub through a wire sieve enough ripe, soft 
peaches to make 2 cupfuls; pour the hot 
gelatine syrup over the pulp, stir together 
right size and shape to make a pretty pyra- 
mid, thoroughly and set the bowl in a pan 
of crushed ice. When it begins to stiffen 
beat 5 minutes with an egg beater; add 
the whites of 4 eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
flavor with almond extract and beat until 
it is foamy all through. A round pudding 
mold and a common earthen bowl of the 
right size and shape make a pretty pyra- 
mid. Wet with cold water, fili with the 
jelly and set in a cold place for 6 or 8 
hours to stiffen. When ready to serve, 
place one mold on top of the other and 
cover with sweetened whipped cream 
flavored with almond extract. For a 
change, mold in cups, blanch the peach ker- 
nels and stick two or three in the top of 
each form when ready to serve. 

Peach Tapioca Pudding: Wash 1 cup- 
ful of tapioca in 4 waters, cover with cup- 
ful of cold water and let stand over night. 
Next morning pare 6 large ripe peaches 
and cut out the smallest section possible 
to extract the pit from one end; fill the 
fruit with sugar, put 2 drops of vanilla ex- 
tract in each, put on the top and place in 
a pudding mold. Add a cupful of boiling 
water and % teaspoonful of salt to the 
tapioca; put 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar be- 
tween the peaches, pour the tapioca over 
them, put a few bits of butter over the 
top and bake one hour. Serve very cold 
with vanilla sauce. 

Peach Pudding: Pare, halve and pit 
four or five ripe peaches. Make a batter 
by sifting one heAaping teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder and a pinch of salt into 2 cup- 
fuls of flour, and then rubbing 1 table- 


—Clothes makes the man—ig he’s a 
tailor. : 




















spoonful of butter into it. Beat 1 egg until 
light, add % cupful of milk and thicken 
with the prepared flour. Spread the bat- 
ter in a round buttered form; lay on the 
peaches, cut side upward, over the top, 
fill the cavity in each with sugar and bake 
in a quick oven. Serve hot with whipped 
cream or any sauce preferred. 

Peach Dumplings: Pare and halve as 
many large, ripe peaches as you would 
make dumplings. Chop the kernels fine, 
cover with cold water and simmer 15 min- 
utes. Strain and add enough water to 
make 114 cupfuls; put over the fire with 
1 heaping cupful of sugar, and a table- 
spoonful of butter; when it boils, thicken 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of corn starch dis- 
solved in cold water and stir until smooth. 
Make a dough as for tea biscuit and ball 
dumplings same as with apples, putting 
two halves in each dumpling. Place in a 
pudding mold, leaving ample space be- 
tween, pour the sauce over and around 
them, bake half an hour and serve hot 
with the sauce dipped over.—Laura Car- 
penter. 





Baby Comforts. 


It requires considerable experience to se 
lect a baby’s dress. As a rule, plain cloth- 
ing is not only more attractive, but much 
more comfortable for a little child to wear. 
So long as pins are superseded by tying 
strings the child will be much more com- 
fortable, and the sizes of the bands can 
be regulated to the rapid growth of young 
children almost as easily by tying strings 
as by pins. Use narrow tapes of linen bob- 
bin, and let them be long enough so they 
can be let out as the child grows. No 
trimming should be put around the neck 
and sleeves of little gowns and dresses ex- 
cept a mere edge of the finest and softest 
lace or a little ruffle of linen lawn as soft 
and fine as a handkerchief. 

It is not kindness to provide a little one 
with a down pillow, though the down be 
that which the eider dtck pulls from its 
own breast to line its nest. No down pil- 
low is so wholesome a headrest as a flat 
pillow of hair, which will raise the child’s 
head but a mere irifle above the level of 
the rest of its body. Down or feather pil- 
lows are too heating for the head of an 
infant to rest upon. Keep the little one’s 
feet warm, and keep on a warm bandage 
as well as a high-necked and long-sleeved 
shirt of light wool throughout the summer. 





Mending Lamps. 


“Housemaid” has a great deal of trouble 
with lamps. There are a large number in 
her charge and the tops come off. She 
sends them away for repairs, but they do 
not stay, and she asks the Ledger for some 
means of repairing them. Answer: Clean 
the lamps thoroughly; boil the tops in a 
little soda water, rinse in clear water and 
let them dry. Then prepare a little fine 
plaster of paris by sifting it through a 
cheesecloth. Mix it quickly with a little 
water, having it only wet enough to work 
easily, like bread dough when ready for 
the oven. JT ill the lower portion of the 
brass top with the dough, taking care that 
it does not close up the opening into the 
lamp. Press it into place and see that it 
remains undisturbed until perfectly firm 
and dry. It is well if possible to leave 
the lamp some days without using. The 
secret of success is to have the lamp and 
burner absolutely free from oil or grease 
of any sort. There are lamps the tops of 
which are so imperfectly made that no 
amount of care will make them hold the 
plaster. For these a good coating of ce- 
ment applied and allowed to become fer- 
fectly dry is necessary. Over this the 
plaster often holds securely—New York 
Ledger. 





High Heels and Tight Shoes. 


Many reasons have been given for the 
preference shown by women generally for 
high heels. One is that the practice adds 
height to the body; another that it adds 
gracefulness to the carriage. To the lat- 
ter we take exceptions, for it may be so as 
long as the wearers stand still, but when 
they move about it imparts what can best 
be described as a wobbling motion, which 
is the reverse of graceful. Tight 
shoes, again, are worn with the object of 
making the feet look small, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the better shape a foot is the 
smaller it will look, but in the dispropor- 
tionately small foot there is always in- 
volved.an awkward gait. The foot of a 
tall woman should be larger than the foot 
of a small woman. The foot in length 
should be the length of the ulna, a bone 
in the forearm, which extends from a pro- 
tuberance in the outer portion of the wrist 
to the elbow. Of course, the ulna is longer 
in tall people, end to be graceful the foot 
should be alSo. Many people may be sur- 
prised that the foot should be as long as 
the forearm, and might be inclined to dis- 
pute the fact unless proved by demonstra- 
tion. Big women sometimes pinch their 
feet in tight shoes ‘because they are 
eshamed to have them in proportion to 
their bodies, and thus in time they deform 
them until they are out of all proportion 
to the body, and sometimes in the direction 
they do not intend.—New York Ledger. 





The Well-Dressed Woman. 


Mary Katharine Howard gives serious 
consideration to the art of looking one’s 
best in an article showing what is good 
taste in dressing in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion: 

“The well-dressed woman is not only 
well gowned, but all the small details of 
her toilet are given considetation. Her 
hair, skin and nails show evidences of care 
and painstaking, and ber clothing has not 
only been well made, but is well kept. 
There are some women who think it almost 
sinful to pay much attention to dress and 
personal care, and to look well dressed 
and stylish is quite beneath their ambition. 
But believe me, there is no sin in always 
trying to look your best, and that the game 
is well worth the candle will show in the 
influence upon your home, husband and 
children. 

“The well-dressed woman is not the one 
who dresses the most extravagantly, or 
employs the most fashionabie dressmaker; 
nor is*she the one who affects all ultra- 
styles and fads in dress; but it is she who 
is always consistently dressed with regard 
to time, place, occasion, age and the size 
of her husband’s or father’s income. The 
ever-bright jewel of consistency is never 
more beautiful than when shown in the 
matter of dress in these days when so 
many showy and pretty baubles are de- 
signed and offered for woman’s adornment. 


“We all owe a duty to our families, our- 
selves and society at large to make the 
best of ourselves in every way, and to be 
always well dressed is one of the ways 
of doing it. Care in dress argues a cer- 
tain respect for one’s self, and people are 
very prone to take you at your own esti- 
mate. The well-dressed woman aims to 
have all things in her toilet harmonious, 
having no one feature conspicuous. You 
know at a giance she is well gotten up, 
and yet no one particular thing claims your 
attention. She does not put on all sorts 
of incongruous combinations, nor is she 
ever over-dressed. To be under-dressed is 
always more commendable and safer than 
to be over-dressed.” 





The Lunch. 


A Gothic window where a damask curtain 
Made the — daylight shadowy and uncer- 


n, 

A slab of rosewood on four eagle talons 
Held trimly up and neatly taught to balance, 
A porcelain dish, o’er which in many a cluster 
Black grapes hung down, dead ripe and with- 

out luster; 
A melon cut in thin, delicious slices; 
A cake that seemed mosaic work in spices, 
Two china cups, with golden tulips sunny 
And rich inside with chocolate, like honey, 
And she and I the banquet scene completing, 
With dreamy words and fingers shyly meet- 


ing. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 





Home-Made Skin Tonics. 


Greasiness of the skin generally arises 
from lack of cleanliness or debility of 
the skin. Only an astringent has an ef- 
fect upon it, and a very simple and entirely 
harmless one may be made from one pint 
of rosewater, half a pint of white wine vin- 
egar and a few drops of the essence of 
rose. This lotion should be applied with a 
soft linen rag or a fine sponge. 

Blackheads are difficult to get rid of 
once they appear.. They are caused by 
the clogging of the pores of the skin by 
dust or foreign matter. Alcohol, 90 per 
cent., applied by means of a piece of 
chamois skin, will give tone to the skin 
and remove unsuspected dust and dirt, at 
the same time time stimulating the small 
glands and removing, by constant use, the 
blackheads. 

Tan and freckles may be removed by 
the following lotion: ‘Two drachms of 
powdered eal ammoniac, four fluid drachms 
of cologne water, one quart of distilled 
water. As home remedies both lemon juice 
and borax are very efficacious for the same 
purpose. 

For some skins which cannot stand con- 
stant washing, but needing to be cleansed 
after a walk or ride by other means than 
soap and water, lait virginal is a delicious 
preparation, and is made as follows: One 
pint of rose, orange-flower or elder-flower 
water, half an ounce of the simple tincture 
of benzoin and ten drops of the tincture of 
myrrh. 

After exposure to a harsh or. chilling 
wind it is well before retiring to rub a 
quantity of fresh cream on the face, re- 
moving after five or ten minutes, to be 
again applied, followed by a generous puf- 
fing of rice powder. Remove in the morn- 
ing by lait virginal and tepid water.— 
Fruit Growers’ Journal. 





Caring for Children in the City 


When the children must return to the 
cities, let their apartments at home be 
bright and cheerful. Let the rooms re- 
ceive the southern sunlight. Place them 
so high above the filthy streets that dust 
from the pavements and emanations from 
the soil shall not pollute their atmosphere. 
If open basins are used, be sure that the 
plumbing arrangements are of the most 
perfect kind and that the traps are thor- 
oughly ventilated by back airing pipes. 
Best of all, if possible, avoid all sewer con- 
nections with the rooms by cutting and 
hermetically sealing all drainage pipes. In 
this case, have catchjars made of earthen- 
ware and see that they are thoroughly 
cleaned and scaided, morning and evening. 

So far as possible heat the rooms by 
open grate fires, which invite an influx of 
pure air, to replace the atmosphere devital- 
ized by the emanations from the children’s 
active skin and lungs. As the foul air 
passes up the chimney more air enters by 
the window cracks, bringing fresh oxygen, 
which is an essential food for the tissues. 
Tf furnace or steam heat must be used 
place a ventilating register at the top of 
the room, but always prefer the fireplace 
or grate. If the windows have weather 
etrips let them be opened a little day and 
night. This precaution is particularly nec- 
essary when stoves are used. To avoid 
draughts upon the children as they play 
or sleep, place screens before the windows 
in such a way as to direct the air current 
eway from the little ones and toward the 
chimney or ventilator. If this seems un- 
desirable, because the screens may obstruct 
the sunlight, adopt the device of a careful, 
ingenious mother of my acquaintance, who 
inserts a piece of planed board, as broad 
as the window frame, beneath the lower 
gash, after this has been sufficiently raised 
to receive it. This allows the chief vol- 
ume of incoming air to enter between the 
upper and lower sashes, and prevents a 
draught along the floor.—Trained Mother- 
hood. 





Brave Girl Who Followed Her 
Lover to the Field of Battle. 


Among the papers of “Henry Arm- 
strong,” an old settler of Junto, who died 
a few days ago at the age of 55, was 
found a diary containing the story of the 
life of Myra Lawrence, who was no other 
than “Henry Armstrong,” the heroine of 
a battlefieid. 

When the war broke out Myra was a 
country girl who had a lover a few years 
older than herself. They had been en- 
gaged for three years when the lad en- 
listed and marched away. This was in 
1862. For a few months Myra Lawrence 
went about her usual duties, but her brain 
and heart were planning all the while. 
Suddenly she disappeared from her home 
in Kansas and no trace of her could be 
found. Finally the search was abandoned. 

Far away in the South a smooth-faced 
youth applied for admission to join 
Grant’s army, and as men were sorely 
needed, all volunteers were accepted. The 
disguised girl was enlisted and was as- 
signed to the company in which her lover 
was marching, her closely cut hair and 
her altered dress so thoroughly hiding her 
identity that the young man did not recog- 
nize his sweetheart. He grew fond of the 
new recruit and they became congenial 
comrades. When the hardships of a war’s 
romance were closing the young man often 
told the boy stories of his home and the 
“girl he left behind him.” 

A few days leter cume an order in the 
midst of one of the wildest battles of the 
war for the Kansas regiment to charge: 
The two comrades shouted and rushed on, 
when suddenly the elder one fell. The 
orders against aiding a fallen comrade 
during a charge are most severe, but the 
soldier boy dropped down beside his friend 
and the ranks closed up and moved on. 
The dying soldier unclosed his eyes to see 
bending tenderly over him his comrade, 
who whispered, “I am Myra.” The soldier 
emiled and seemed to understand. When 
those who were left of the regiment after 
the battle returned to the field, the boy 
was tenderly holding his dead comrade. 
The captain sharply reproved him, but the 
look on the sad, tearless face must have 
checked and affected him; he said no more. 
This faithful ‘“‘boy” soldier some time be- 
fore the close of the war was made orderly 
sergennt.—New York Tribune. 





Self-Denial. 


For the pessimistic person who professes 
to believe that, individually and collective- 
ly, the entire human family is given over 
to selfishness and greed, the lists of ac- 
knowledgments recently published by the 
Volunteer Aid Association furnish much 
food for thought. Probably no other call 
for aid has ever been so generally re- 
sponded to by all classes of citizens, and 
in scanning the lists the observant reader 





THE LITTLE ONES 


Will soon be big ones. The days of easy) 
impression soon pass away. ‘The child; 
must be amused. Make its amusement in-| 
structive, develop a love for innocent 
pleasure, and an appreciation of good | 
music. Avail yourself of the knowledge: 
and wisdom of those who devote their lives: 
to the study and development of the child- 
mind. 

Every mother and teacher should have, 
our Descriptive Circular H, describing 
Books sor Kindergartens, Primary Schools, 
Gymnasiumyg and Homes, Mailed free of’ 
charge. i 





4 Half-Dozen Choice Bovks for the Children. 


Action Songs from Over the Sea, 30 cts. 
Translatedandadapted by Violette. Scharff, | 
Songs for Kindergarten 


A Dozen and Two, "td xine. 85-Cls,., 
Composed by Louise P. Warner. | 


Song Echoes From Child-Land -~ - $29 


By Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust. 


Songs and Games for Little Ones - $2, 
By Gertrude Walker and Harriet 8. Jenkm 


Mother Goose Songs Without Words, $1.25,| 


By L. B. Orth, 


Posies From a Child’s Garden of Verses, $lq! 
By William Arms Fisher. al 





THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Edited by PHILIP HALE. 


Sixteen page supplement of music witht 
each number. Criticisms, Reviews. Article| 
from eminent writers. Portraits of promle! 
nent musicians. Subscription price, be 


$1.50 per year. 15 cts. single copy. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY; 


458-459 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Philadelphia, 
J. E. Diison & Cow 


New Ycrk, 
C. H. Ditsen & Co, 
| 
finds many indications of self-denial om 
the part of those who have contributed 
some of the mites which have helped tal 
swell the grand aggregate. 

Particularly suggestive is the record of; 
“eight little boys who gave up their fire-| 
works on the Fourth of July,” and many, 
other contributions by children have — 

rm 








esting little histories attached. The ave 
age adult, who has outgrown, if not for~ 
gotten, his youthful fondness for making) 
a noise on the national holiday, wil see 
only cause for covgratulation to the pa-' 
rents and neighbors of the “eight little: 
boys,” that they were permitted to enjoy} 
a day cf comparative peace, because of the 
decision of the children to display their pa- 
triotism in a different way. 

There are those, however, who have not: 
forgotten their own childhood, and are stilE 
keenly conscious of the bitter pain a sen-: 
sitive child undergoes when subject to thal 
ridicule and scorn of its little comrades, | 
or when unable to shure in the innocenti 
Measures of more favored compazions,' 
Such an one can readily look beneath the 
surface and see the manly courage and in- 
dependence of the iittle fellows who thus 
denied themsc'ves to aid the soldiers. 

A child’s vision is limited. Its life is 
lived wholly in the present, with no 
thought of possible pleasure beyord a fewr 
days or at best a few weeks in the future,) 
and because of this fact a child's disap- 
pointments are as keen, even though not 
lasting, as those of maturer years. Reali 
ing this, one can easily imagine the hea 
throbs, the lump in the throat, the effort 
to keep back the tears, es the smell of 
powder and the popping of firecrackers 
about them reminded the little fellows 
the sacrifice they were making, and if 
held to their resolve without wavering, 
they were indeed eight brave little heroes, 
and our country can rely upon at Jeast 
eight grand men for its future upholding. 

Inestimable in its valve is the effect of 
such an act of self-deniz? upon the children 
themselves and the wis m of their parents, 
or guardians ‘s ‘beyond question. ‘The less 
son of self-denia: that some one less fortus 
nate may be benefited, or some great cause 
may be served. is too seldom taught th 
children of to-day.. Nevertheless, it is an 
important step in character building. Nol 
one wholly self centered can live worthi 
or happily. To give the ‘best of one’s self, 
the loving word, the tender sympathy, om 
of one’s material possessions, if wisely 
done, is better than a mere lifetime of 
sonal gratification and self indulgence. 
For all you can hold in your cold, dead 

hand 
Is what you have given away. 

—Elizabeth Robbins Berry, in Americayy 

Cultivator. 


—— 
COULD NOT SLEEP. 


Mrs. Pinkham Relieved Her of All 
Her Troubles. 








Mrs. Mange Bascock, 176 Second 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich., had ovariagm 
trouble with its sttendant aches 
and pains, now she is well. Here) 

a’ ¢- her own wordse# 
“Your . Vegeta- 
bie Compound has: 
made me feel like 
@ new person, 
Before I bee. 
gan taking it 

I was all run . 


down, felt tired 


andsleepy most | 
of the time, 
had pains in 
my back and 
side, and such 
terrible 
headaches 
all the time, 
;} | andcould not - 
sleep welb. 
nights. I al- 
so had ovarian 
trouble. Through 
the advice of a 
friend I began — 
the use of Lydia B. — 
Pinkham’s Vege ‘ 
table Compound, 
and since taking 
it all troubleshave gone. My monthly 
sickness used to be so yeinful, but have 
not had the slightest pain since taking 
your medicine. I cannot praise your 
Vegetable Compound too much. My 
husband and friends see ruch a change 
in me. I look so much better and have 
some color in my face.” 
Mrs. Pinkham invites women who are 
ill to write toher at Lynn, Mass., for 
advice, which is freely offered. __-_/ 
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Sure Rupture Cure. 


Remarkable and Convincing Evidence 
of the Now Famous Rice Method 
and its Certainty to Cure. 





An Aurora Man’s Experience and Recovery 
Will Interest Anyone Afflicted 
With Rupture. 


More than twelve Oho aFO. a machinist in the 
tool room of the C R. shops at Aurora, 
Is., met with an mh nih ced accident causing a 
bad rupture. He was given expert medical treat- 
ment and used what was considered a good truss 
but no improvement was noted. After frequent 
experimeats with other trusses and treatments 





GEO. 0. PLUMMER. 
he got hold of a little pamphlet written by Dr. 


Rice, of Adams, N. Y., and as it was a new idea, 
the method was tried and improvement began 
immediately. In a few weeks the sufferer was 
entirely cured. This happened twelve years - 
and ig now given publicity in order to offset the 
popular notion that a surgical operation is the 
only way to cure rupture. Men and women who 
have been wearing trusses all their lives should 
write to Dr. Rice for particulars of his method, 
He makes no chargefor advice. The machinist 
referred to above is Geo. O. Plummer, 386 La 
Salle St., Aurora, Ills., and a prominent member 
of the Willard M. E. Church. 

Mr. Plummer hasn’t worn his truss for twelve 
years and as his work in the railroad shops is 
trying to his muscles his permanent cure of a 
bad rupture is certainly sufficient to interest 
other unfortunates who are going through life in 
misery. Write to Dr. W. S. Rice, 312 East Main 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send & complete 
and detailed description of his method whereby 
you can cure your rupture at home without 
pain, danger, operation or detention from busi- 
ness. Write at once. 


PEREGO GEM 


Fall planting must prevail. 
We will offer as inducements the 
lowest prices. These prices are 
good only for Fall. Make plans 
to plant in October and Novem- 
ber for our prices will compel you 
to do so. Write us what you 
want in trees or plants and we 
will give you prices. 

GREEN’s Nursery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HOGER ME 


Please mention Greén’s Fruit Grower. 
Scémine 


4= gem, COSTS NOTHIN s 





















6 stem wind eaien ee It 
. is is Gents’ fall 18 size hunting ease stem 
wind and stem set. FINE GOLD PLATED 
} by the celebrated wear-resistin 
Riverside ee latest beade 
edges, highly ornamented en- 
graving. MOVEMENT isagens 
uine American, solid nickel 
stem wind and stem got, 
quick train, 7 jeweled, 8 
perfect time keeper and 
Warranted. 
This watch is meade in the 
United States by one of the 
largest and most reliable 
and best makers in this 
country. 


OUR OFFE 


and send to us, send no 
money, and we will send 
— perfect on to roa : 
y express, C.0.D., subjec' 
4 gy to exami inatton. ae 
it at your express office 
and if welinc _ ol satisfactory, o— y as re ~] 
sented, and such value as you never or hear 
before and equal to watches that retail = oie 00to $20, do, 
pay the express agent our special offer = of $4.96 andex- 
presscharges. $000 will be sold at $4.95. DO NOT DELAY. 
LADY’s Watch in all respectssimilar tothe above— 
Order at once. Address 
er at once. ress 
DREXEL WATCH va 4, 


810 BOYCE BUILDING, CAGO. 
Fiease mention Green’s Fruit mcr 


CARMAN. 


Earlierthan Elberta; skin tough 
a good shipper. Consult our bud- 
ded list of Peach Trees (over 
1,200,000) 60 varieties; Asparagus, 
— awberry Plants, Plum and 
> pple Trees, Send for catalogue. 
HeRISON'S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 


















Cut this 
sad out 











IES, If vou have superfluous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 
and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 

Seen RR Aca in plainsealed envelope 
Mrs. M. N. PERRY, Ae34. Box 33, Jak Park, lils. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ES 
y 





EVERGREENS 


100 6 to8 in., $1.00; choice of ‘ah prema. 
Fe ~100 choice, transplanted, 2 ft, 810 prepaid 
Millions to offer; all hardy varieties, Pal sizes. 
€.. ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, 
Mee Shrubs. vines, etc. Catalogue, prices 
. — 40 a sae bargains Sent FRE 5. 
8 


H LL Good Local Agent ante 





UNDEE, ILLINOIS. 


THE APIARY. 


Hints for Beekeepers. 











—Moth worms bother Italian bees very 
little. 
—Spring dwindling is the result of bad 
wintering. 
—Bees require ventilation in the hive 
during the winter. 
—Honey will ripen just as well outside 
of the hive as in it. 
—In wintering it is always best to take 
away all but one queen. 
~—The nourishment of the bee consists 
of honey and pollen, 
—With good care combs may be made 
to last a good many years. 
—The size of the celis does not determine 
the sex by any means. 
—A piece of ground taken up with bee 
hives is of little value for anything else 
except fruit. 
—Bees when building comb commence at 
the top and hang in heavy clusters to 
their combs. 
—Keep the brood as near the center as 
possible, and the honey nearest the out- 
side frames. 
—Gwood chaff hives are quite a protection 
to early brood rearing if managed properly. 
—The queen, no matter how prolific, 
should be confined to the space occupied by 
the cluster. 
—Do not allow any drone com&( ~remain 
in the hive except the colonics yé ."wish to 
breed ffom. 
—The pure Italian bees show three yel- 
low or golden bands encircling the body 
when the bees are filled with honey. 
—The hives should not be shifted around 
from one place to another, as the bees will 
get confused and it will often incite rob- 
bing.—St. Louis Republic. 





Bees and the Fruit Grower. 





I have a number of times stated that it 
would pay fruit growers well to have 
plenty of bees close to their fruit planta- 
tions to fertilize the blossoms at the proper 
time to insure a good set of fruit, even 
if the product of the apiary is not consid- 
ered. Here is an instance given by Mr. 
Cowan, one of the world’s best bee author- 
ities: 

He says: “It is useless increasing the 
area under fruit cultivation without at the 
6ame time increasing the number of bees 
kept. As an instance I would mention 
Lord Sudeley’s fruit plantation in Glouces- 
tershire, England. About 200 acres of fruit 
trees were first planted, and for some years 
there was suqh poor success that it was a 
question whether the enterprise should not 
be abandoned. Lord Sudeley was, how- 
ever, advised to introduce bees, as it was 
found that not many were kept in that dis- 
trict. Two hundred colonies in charge of 
@ practical bee-keeper were introduced, 
and the result was magical. Thence for- 
ward the trees bore fruit properly, and the 
former failure was turned into a success. 
Since then 500 acres have been planted 
with fruit trees and a large jam faetory 
has been started close by, both undertak- 
ings being in a prosperous condition.” 
How many readers of this journal are 
largely engaged in fruit culture who might 
not profitably follow the example of Lord 
Sudeley and largely inerease their present 
profits and future prospects by establish- 
ing an apiary close to their fruit planta- 
tions? 

Why, I even sometimes meet fruit grow- 
ers who contend that bees ruin their fruit 
and do all in their power to hanass their 
neighbor bee-keepers. It is always well 
for us not to let our prejudices run away 
with our good sense. 

Every fruit-grower should encourage his 
neighbor bee-keeper, and if he has none 
such should induce some one to take up 
bee-keeping or do so himself. It does not 
pay to buck against the laws of nature. 
—L. W. Lighty, Pa., in American Garden- 
ing. 





Bees and Honey. 


An article recently published in the Los 
Angeles Journal says that in Southern Cal- 
ifornia there is about $450,000 invested in 
bee keeping, beside the value of the land 
occupied. ‘The beekeepers pay about 
$70,000 for other labor than their own, and 
not less than $75,000 for beekeepers’ sup- 
plies. There are said to be nearly 5,000 
beekeepers, who average 150 colonies each, 
and some of them have as many as 600 or 
1,000 colonies, and secure from 100 to 200 
pounds of extracted honey per colony. One 
beekeeper in Riverside County reports 10 
tons of extracted honey and three tons of 
the finest comb honey from 154 colonies, 
which during the season increased to 196 
colonies. The crop of 1896 was about 
5,000 tons of extracted honey, worth about 
$80 per ton at home, and a proportionate 
amount of comb honey, worth about double 
that price. The crop for 1897 may be 
slightly less in amount. 

Arizona and some of the other Pacific 
States are fast approaching California in 
honey production. 

In the United States there are said to be 
110 apiarian societies, eight publications de- 
voted to bee and thoney industry, and 15 
steam factories and a large number of 
smaller factories devoted to the manufac- 
ture of supplies for the beekeeper, such ais 
hives and frames, smokers, honey extract- 
ors and other apparatus. 

The United States census reports give 
about 300,000 persons as engaged in bee 
keeping as a business, and in 1869 the 
product was stated as 14,703,815 pounds of 
boney. Twenty years later, in 1889, it 
was given as 53,894,168 pounds. The value 
of honey and wax produced in 1869 was 
about $7,291,665, and now a conservative 








neg Rsen Specialist, 
Please mention bg Fruit Grower. 


estimate places the annual production at 
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In California the production of bees and 
honey is rapidly increasing, and bids fair 
to equal the fruit crop as a source of profit. 
In fact, they should go hand in hand, as 
the more abundant the fruit blossoms the 
greater the yield of honey. The more thor- 
oughly the bees transport the pollen from 
flower to flower, the better the: prospect of 
a good fruit crop. 

And yet, though the United States is 
said to be a more liberal consumer of honey 
than almost any other country, unless it 
may be some of those bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea, there is not as much 
used here as there should be, If it was 
substituted for sugar to a large extent it 
would be found more economical and more 
healthful. In the preserving of fruit a 
pound of honey is said to give better ne- 
sults than a pound of sugar, and the cost 
is about the same, or but little higher for 
honey in Hastern markets. Fancy bakers 
and confectioners often use it instead of 
sugar in their cakes and, confections, from 
motives of economy, as well as for the 
longer keeping of their products. 

With an abundance of milk, honey and 
fresh eggs upon the farm, children would 
demand but littie meat, and would probably 
be stronger and more vigorous than upon a 
meat diet. 

The care of bees is not as laborious as 
that of poultry, and more than one woman 
who has taken it up is making a profit 
from it that would satisfy an able-bodied 
man as wages, and is doing it without neg- 
lecting houseiold duties. 


Mrs. Axtell, in Bee Gleanings, says she 
can give all the care that 150 colonies need, 
excepting putting the hives in the cellar 
and taking them out and carrying the 
honey from the hives to the house, easier 
than she can do the housework and sew- 
ing for herself and husband, and she does 
not neglect the bees in any particular, She 
claims it is essentially a woman’s work, 
and that she should work at it the year 
round, making up her sections and mar- 
keting her honey in fall and winter. 

It may have been harder work than play- 
ing the piano, crocheting or embroidery, 
and it may not have been as hard or tire- 
some. We know it would not have been 
for some women, but we will venture to 
assert that it was more healthful and in- 
vigorating employment, as well ag more 
profitable. The fresh air and the moderate 
exercise are wonderful preservatives of 
health and youthfulness. 


A full colony of bees in good condition, 
with one young and vigdrous queen, is 
worth more than two weak colonies, Now 
ig the time to examine them, and decide 
whether it may not be better economy to 
unite two weak swarms than to keep them 
separate. Also see if there are too many 
drone cells in the brood comb, and if there 
are any indications of foul brood or of the 
larva of the bee moth. Do not fail to see 
if they have stores enough to last them 
until the flowers bloom, and feed them if 
they Lave not. 
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Some Dairy Questions Answered. 





The following questions and answers re- 

garding bacteria and other dairy matters 

should be suggestive to any one engaged 

in the production of milk. They come from 

the Dairy School at Geneva, N. Y. 
Why should the udder, etc. of the cows 

and the hands of the milker be made as 

clean as possible before milking? 

To keep bacteria from getting into the 

milk. 

Why should milk be removed from stable 

as ‘soon as possible after milking? 

To prevent absorption of any odors of 

the stable. 

Why should milk not be put at once after 

milking into closely covered cans? 

Because by so doing odors are retained 

in the milk. 

Why should milk that is to be set for 

erennm in covered cans, or put into cans for 

immediate delivery, be aerated? 

To remove animal or other odors from 

the milk. 

Why should milk be set as soon as possi- 

ble after milking? 

To stop the action of bacteria. 

Why should the temperature of the milk 

be reduced as quickly as possible for cream- 

ing? 

‘lo prevent the formation of fibrine and 

the growth of bacteria. 

Why should milk that is to be set for 

cream be agitated no more than is neces- 

sary before setting? 

Because agitution favors the formation of 

fibrine. 

Why should milk pails, pans, cans, 

churns and every utensil used in the dairy 

be kept most carefully cleaned? 

Solely to keep out bacteria, 

Why is cream ripened before churning? 

To develop flavor and render churning 

easier, 

Why should the ripening process of cream 

not be allowed to continue tod long? 

To prevent development of bacteria that 

produce offensive products, such ag bitter- 

ness, and destroy aroma. 

Why should a thermometer be used at 

every step in the process of making but- 

ter? 

To be sure that the temperature is the 

one desired in each stage or division of the 

work. 

Why does cooling the milk prevent or re- 

tard souring? 

Retards growth of bacteria. 

Why do milk and cream sour less readily 

in winter than in summer? 

There are fewer bacteria in the air and 

the temperature is lower. 

Why does the ripening of cream make 

it churn more easily? 

The albuminous matter of cream is thus 

rendered less tenacious. 

Why does milk become sour? 

Bacteria change sugar into lactie acid. 

Why should the room in which milk is 

set be made perfect in its sanitary condi- 

tions, such as good ventilation, cleanliness 

of floors, walks, ete., freedom from ae 

odor without, ete.? 

To keep out undesirable bacteria, and fo 

keep products free from bad odors, etc. 

Why is butter worked? 

To lessen the per cent. of water and 

casein. 

Why does the presence of casein in but- 

ter injure it? 

It affords nourishment to bacteria, which 

causes butter to decompose, 





Alcoholic Liquors in War. 





The British experiment with stimulants 
upon their troops under difficult climatic 
conditions is closely studied, the deductions 
always proving vitally interesting. The 
purpose is to establish a theory respecting 
the use of alcohol in its various forms upon 
the physical endurance and staying quali- 
ties of the soldier. Wngland keeps a mili- 
tary force engaged in some way in all quar- 
ters of the world. One regiment would be 
deprived of stimulant entirely; another 
regiment belonging to the same brigade 
would be permitted to purchase its usual 
malt diquors in the canteen; a third, ‘per- 
haps a Highland corps, would receive a 
sailor’s ration of grog in the form of 
whiskey. ° 

The experiment went to show in each 
instance that the corps that received the 
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members, and a lack of spirit and endur- 
ance. The men, however, who were al- 
lowed malt liquors manifested. the same re- 
sult, though in a minor and slower degree. 
But the men who had been kept from stim- 
ulant altogether increased in staying power, 
~ grew more vigorous and alert every 
ay. 

As the result of these experiments, says 
the Boston Courier, the British War De- 
partment decided, not for the principle of 
the thing, but for the sake solely of main- 
taining their powers of endurance, to deny 
the camp use of stimulant to the troops now 
engaged in the Soudan campaign, permit- 
ting it only in hospital use. Spirits, wine 
and malt liquors have been barred from 
the officers’ mess table as well as from the 
regimental canteen, and liquid refresh- 
ments have been restricted to tea and oat- 
meal water in all cases, from the generals 
in command down to the drummer boys and 
the camp followers. 
In consequence, the men have been able 
to make forced marches of the most ex- 
traordinary character across the burning 
desert and under a blazing sun, the ex- 
perience of which can be understood only 
by those who have existed in equatorial 
conditions. The admiraticn specially called 
forth by the battle of Atbara was at the 
calm and collected manner in which the 
Highland regiments advanced across the 
bullet-swept plain in front of the Dervish 
zerebay, apparently free from all undue 
excitement, and keeping their formation 
with as much exactness as if they were on 
the drill-ground. Our Government, as all 
know, has abandoned the daily grog ration, 
and prohibits the use of stimulants when 
at sea; the British Admiralty has not as 
yet followed our example. But it has re- 
ecntly issued orders that, instead of double 
grog rations, when going into action, not 
a drop of alcoholic liquor is to be allowed 
on ¢he day that fighting is to be done. 





Low-Headed Trees, 





A great many fruit trees will be set this 
spring. One of the most important points 
to be considered in planting is to trim so 
as to make the fruit tree productive and 
its fruits easily harvested. The old idea 
that fruit trees should be trained to branch 
up six or more feet from the ground, so as 
not to get in the way of plowing, has long 
ago been proved a mistake. It is the fruit 
on the high tree that is most exposed to 
winds, and which as windfalls brings less 
than half what it is worth, if carefully 
picked by hand. The low-headed tree will 
come into bearing early, and its naturally 
spreading habit of growth will keep it 
fruitful. Under trees thus managed there 
can, of course, be no plowing, but they will 
not need it. Grass is easily suppressed by 
the shade of low-headed trees, and a little 
mulch spread under the trees will keep the 
soil always moist enough for a thrifty 
growth of roots. Most of the fruit on low- 
headed trees can be harvested from the 
ground, or by standing on short step- 
ladders, leaving very little to be got by 
climbing among the branches.—Nebraska 
Farmer. 





A Couple of Freaks, 





Do plants think? Some say they do. In 
any event, they certainly respond to kind 
treatment. m 

A year ago I had about a dozen peach 
trees heeled in till pretty late, about the 
first of June. One Saturday morning I 
started to plant them, taking our little ten- 
year-old daughter along to assist. One of 
the trees was destitute of any symptoms of 
life, and I threw it away, certain it would 
not grow. Hattie said, ‘“‘Poor little thing! 
I Will take it home and plant it.” She car- 
ried it back when we returned to the house 
and laid it down in the shade with the ends 
of the roots on one side in a basin of 
water. It remained there until Monday, 
when it was planted in the sod near the 
house. Not a very promising place to make 
a start in life, surely. But it was kindly 
nursed. It grew, and now is as far ad- 
vanced as any of them. 

The other freak is a row of Winter Nelis 
pear trees. Disgusted with their unkempt 


hand and were becoming stale. 


on my soil are dark berries. 


earliest is a large conical berry, much 
the same time, with large foliage of a pale 


and broad 
Three years ago I planted the seed from 
one large berry which gave me thirty-three 
varieties, and there was only one variety 
which I considered as poor—too poor to 
keep. All the others were fine and large. 
I planted the seed, cultivated the soil 
around them, fertilized only with ashes. 
Now, who improved them and made them 
finer than their parents? 
ture’s laws.” 


Growing Currant and Gooseber- 
ries. 





The New Jersey Experiment Station has 
been making inquiries among the fruit 
growers of that State as to the above crops, 
and of 10 growers of gooseberries, eight 
have them on sandy soil and two upon clay 
loam, All give clean culture, and three 
raise crops ‘between the rows. The yields 
vary from almost nothing up to 4,000 
quarts per acre, but the average value of 
the crop to the 10 growers is $189.83 per 
acre, the highest being $400, and the aver- 
age expense is $20 per acre, and average 
profit $119.83. 

The currant growers make a better show- 
ing and are more numerous. Those on 
sandy land obtain yields varying from 520 
to 5,750 quarts per acre, averaging 1,568 
quarts. On clay loam the yield varies from 
100 to 7,500 quarts per acre, and averages 
2,792 quarts. The average income from 
one acre is $169.13, and the expenses 
$12.80, leaving the average profit $156.33, 
but one grower reported receipts as $342.33, 
and expenses $100 per acre, leaving a snug 
little profit of $242.33. 

Twenty-one growers have Fay’s Prolific, 
fifteen have Red Dutch, nine Red Cherry, 
eight Versailles, eight Victoria and two 
McDonough. Twenty set plants in the 
spring and six in the fall. Thirty-five give 
clean culture, five grow crops between the 
rows, two clean out spring and fall, and 
two give no cultivation. Twenty-one grow- 
ers use barn manure, 10 use commercial 
fertilizers and one uses nothing. Only 
three repom any serious trouble with in- 
sects or disease in this crop, while eight 
out of ten gooseberry growers had trouble 
with insects and three with disease. Of 
the varieties of gooseberries zrown five 
have Downing, six have Houghton, six Tri- 
umph, three White Leon, one White Smith 
and one Crown Bob. As but ten growers 
reported, evidently some have more than 








F. K. Steele, of Jefferson Co., Mo., states 
in American Gardening that when berries 
reach the consumer they are usually dark 
in color, more especially after a long jour- 
ney. Color has much to do with their sale. 
“The most of my berries are scarlet,’ 
writes Mr. Steele, “and owing to the free 
use of wood ashes they have the appear- 
ance of being polished and varnished. Then 
I pack them, placing only the medium, latze 
and shapely berries in the sale boxes, the 
indifferent are not sold or counted in the 
sales. Here is where the large grower can- 
nut compete with the ‘old woman’s ten-foot 
patch.’ He cannot help having small ber- 
ries and trash put in his boxes with all his 
eare. I like the scarlet berries the best, 
although I have the dark colored berries 
also, and I often note the fact that when 
berries are all large alike the consumer 
chooses the bright colored in preference to 
the dark. They have a fresher look. The 
dark colored look as if they had agg bo 

e 
Brandywine, H. W. Beecher and Leader 
I have 30 va- 
ricties of the scarlet berries, all seedlings 
of my own growing—some very early, 
some medium and some very late. The 


larger than the Michel’s and ripening at 


green, the leaflets four inches in length 
in proportion without spots. 


Nature and na- 








heads and twining arms, I went at them 
last summer, Dewey-fashion, determined 
to give them some shape. I probably cut 
away half the branches of each tree. They 
grew well, and this spring look well, but 
show only here and there a blossom, while 
the adjoining row, same variety, is a mass 
of bloom. 
st thought the professionals’ rule was 
in summer for fruit.and in winter 
fe wood.” Perhaps I haVe turned it 
around. At any rate, how would that plan 
work as a means to change the bearing 
year?—W. F. Bird, Ann Arbo. 
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one sort, as was also probably the case 
with the currant growers. 
This need not induce every one to put in cuTSs 
an acre of currants, but if it will induce 
farmers to put in enough bushes to have a CLEAN, 
supply of this wholesome fruit for their 
families we shall be pleased. DOES NOT 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, 
fipileptic Spells, Fits, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, Vertigo, etc., have child- 
en or relatives that do so, or 
‘know people that are afflicted, 
‘My New Discovery, Epilepti- 
cide, will curethem, and all you- 
gre asked to do is to:send for a 
‘Free Bottle and try it. I am 
iquite prepared to abide by the 
result. It has cured thousands 
where everything else has failed. 
Please give full name, AGE, 
land post office and express 


‘address.: ! 


wi. H. MAY, M. D., May Laboratories, 
94 Pine St., New York City, U.S. A. - 


SPECIAL NOTE—When writing Dr. May 
jease mention GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. Suffer- 
lers are advised to write for gratuitous Expert 
Advice and Free Bottle of the New Discovery, 
which isan unfailing cure. , 
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“Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatai 
disease is to practically commit suicide.” 
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SEPT. 6 
SEPT. 20 
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These are the days on which you can buy 
very low-rate round-trip Excursion Tickets to 
NEBRASKA and other points in ithe West, 
Northwest and Southwest, good for 21 days. 
Stop on your way and see the GREAT TRANS- 
MISSISSIPPI 
Ask your nearest railroad agent to make your 
ticket read over the Burlington Route. 


EXPOSITION AT OMAHA, 


You can get a handsome 


illustrated pamphlet describing Nebraska, and another all about the 


Exposition (both free), by writing to 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger 


Agent, C.B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, III. 





Co and look for a New Home in Nebraska, 


a prosperous country, 


where a farm can be 


bought for one years’ rent of an eastern farm. 
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$1.50 Per Day and Expenses, 





We want a reliable and trustworthy man to 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. 


pay weekly. 


represent us in every state and county 
river. Permanent position guaranteed, 
Address, 


HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





ary Fruit Book 


Millions of market sorts 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- 


exect orchard information» ine WE PAY FREIGHT 


colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. 
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aay Sure 


— us your address and we will show you how tomake $3a 
ay absolutely sure; we furnish the work and teach you free; 
you wo1k in thelocality where youlive. Send us your address 
and we will explain the business fully; remember we guaran- 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; 
write at once. ROYAL MFG. CO., Box 293, Detroit, Mich, 





RADIATOR with its 


SAVE 46 your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) 


120 Cross Tubes. 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO, 
Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 


TO 


INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR 
the first order from each neighborhood filled at 





wholesale price, and secures an agency. Write at 


" once. 
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ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
96 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





PREMIUM 


KNIVES. 





We will Mail you Post-paid Your 


Choice of the Following Knives 


if you claim the Premium when Sending Your 50 cents 
for Subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 





No. 1 is a handsome, two-bladed, pen- 

ife, suitable for a lady. 

‘0. 2 is a strong knife, suitable for a 
fruit grower or farmer who desires to do 
‘me nruning or heavy work. 

This knife costs us more money than any 

er offered, and will only be sent when 
0c, additional is enclosed with each sub- 
Sription requesting this number. This 
. _ is not like the illustration above, of 
bad knife, but is a strong two-bladed 

Ife suitable for general purposes, and is 
Made of fine steel and guaranteed. We 


eémember, 


Ordering. 





t 


wae 


have never before offered so valuable a 
knife as this, You cannot buy this knife 
at any retail store for less than 50c.. and 
often not at that price. 1 will give you my 
personal guarantee that this is the mos} 
valuable knife Green’s Fruit Grower has 
ever offered as a premium.—C, A. Green. 

No. 3 is a stiff-handied budding knife of 
finest steel. 

No. 4 is »n extra strong, stiff-handled 
pruning knife, with hook-shaped blade. 

No. 6 is a grafting knife, with a stiff 
handle and thinnish blade. 


These knives are sent you post-paid by mail, 
Please state number of knife wanted when 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Fulfillment of Early Promise. 


I have seen, during my somewhat pro- 
tracted experience, so many cases of early 
promise of fruit failing to mature that I 
have learned not to be very confident until 
the fruit is harvested, or, at least, fully 
grown.. The truth of the homely adage: 
“There’s many a slip betwixt the cup and 
lip,” is often sadly realized by farmers and 
especially by fruit growers. I have seen 
fruit trees covered with blossoms that set 
no fruit because of failure of pollination 
from cold, wet weather, or, from frosts or 
other causes. I have seen fruit trees loaded 
with young fruit that all dropped off be- 
cause of freezing temperature, or pro- 
tracted rains which covered fruit and fo- 
liage with fungus growths, and I have seen 
a fair show of fruit gradually dwindle 
away from the effects of insect depreda- 
tions until hardly a remnant of sound fruit 
was visible. Hence, when I see a magnifi- 
cent promise of fruit in early June, splen- 
didly fulfilled at the close of summer I 
am rejoiced and believe that a record of it 
may be useful and encouraging to readers 
of Green’s Fruit Grower, many of whom 
are confessedly novices in fruit growing. 

In the July number of the Fruit Grower 
an article of mine was published in which 
I reported a visit to a fruit grower in South 
Byron, Genesee County—Marshall N. Cook 
—a veteran of the Civil war. I described 
the appearance of a dwarf pear orchard, 
mainly Angoulemes, containing about 450 
trees and of a prune orchard containing 
about 240 trees. The trees in both orchards 
were loaded about as full as they could 
hang with young fruit, three or four weeks 
from pollination, then very promising. In 
the latter part of August I received a note 
from Mr. Cook, saying he would be glad 
to have me see his fruit again before he 
commenced picking his prunes and that he 
would commence picking soon after the first 
of September. This invitation appealed to 
a weakness in my constitution, the hearty 
enjoyment of a sight of fine fruit, and I 
consented to visit the five-acre‘ fruit farm 
again. <A lover of art will go to a great 
deal of trouble and expense to see an ar- 
tist’s copy of nature—a fine painting; why 
should not I make a slight sacrifice to see 
a splendid show of nature herself, assisted, 
embellished by art. Therefore, on the 29th 
of August, I made my second visit of the 
season to South Byron. 

When I entered the pear orchard I felt, 
at once, fully compensated for the effort, 
for the extraordinary promise at the com- 
mencement of summer was amply fulfilled 
by the appearance of the orchard at its 
close. To be sure, many of the pears had 
dropped off during the nearly three months 
of exceedingly dry, hot weather but quite 
as Many still hung on as the trees ought 
to carry and every one was many times 
larger than they were at the former visit, 
larger than most of those you will see in 
market in October, and six weeks yet to 
grow. But the number and size of the 
fruit were not all; with very few excep- 
tions, every individual fruit was nearly 
perfect; smooth, sound, free from insect 
ravages and fungus growths. By careful 
search you might find an occasional speci- 
ment that had been pierced, when young, 
by the proboscis of a curculio or the pistol 
case-bearer, but they were so scarce that 
you were obliged to search for them. By 
diligent search we found a specimen that 
showed the effects of a new and unknown 
insect that has done considerable damage 
this season, in an Angouleme orchard from 
two to three miles north of there. This 
insect appears to sting or perforate the 
pear in a number of places on the large, 
or blossom, end and that end of the pear 
becomes hardened, almost impenetrable by 
the teeth. Again the Pear Psylla had 
worked upon a few trees, covering some 
of the leaves with honey-dew, causing them 
to drop, slightly checking growth of trees 
and fruit. ‘These insects have done but 
little damage, this year, but may another 
if not promptly met with appropriate pre- 
ventives. Mr. C. sprays repeatedly with 
Bordeaux mixture and Paris green, but the 
psylla requires early treatment with kero- 
sene emulsion, or whale oil soap, before it 
becomes submerged in the honey-dew, so 
as to resist the action of the insecticide 
and perhaps when the life history and hab- 
its of the new insect that perforates the 
pear shall become known, some remedy will 
be found for that. 

This gwarf pear orchard has been planted 
about twenty years but not until within a 
few years, since he adopted the practice of 
cutting the tops back severely, has it been 
very fruitful. He has shortened his trees 
into about nine feet in altitude and, 
although the branches are loaded with 
such a weight of fruit there is no bending 
down or breaking, for the main branches 
are from 1% to 8 inches in diameter. His 
method of pruning is the one so warmly 
commended by the Hon. Theron G. Yeo- 
mans about forty years ago. Last year 
the trees yielded half a barrel each and 
they are bearing much heavier this year. 
I should think that the 450 trees are good 
for more than 400 barrels of extra fine 
fruit. I was pleased to see that, since my 
first visit, the ground had been covered 
with a good dressing of stable manure. Cul- 
tivation is all right but I think they will 
do the best in the long run who supple- 
ment thorough tillage with a generous sup- 
ply of plant food. 


THE ORCHARD OF PRUNES. 


The prune trees in Mr. Cook’s orchard 
are marvels of productiveness. Most of 
the prunes, at the time of my visit, had 
nearly attained their growth although many 
of them would probably continue to grow 
for two or three weeks. ‘The trees have 
now been planted seven years and com- 
menced to bear when four years old and 
have made a fine growth of top. Although 
planted 13 by.13 feet the branches of many 
already meet. These large, dense tops are 
well filled with large, sound, handsome 
prunes. Occasionally a rotten one may be 
found but you seldom see so few in an 
orchard of prunes or plums. Many would 
say that the trees need more room—say 
16 by 16 feet—but Mr. Cook contends that 
prunes will grow much closer together 
than other species of fruit. If he had more 
land he might have given them more room 
but he thinks that on his five acres he can 
get more fruit at the distance his trees are 
planted than he could at greater distances. 
Mr. C. is beginning to think that his trees 
are all Fellembergs, inasmuch as he pur- 
chased a few trees under that name and 
can see no difference in the fruit they bear 
and those purchased as German prunes. I 
am inclined to think that his suspicions 
are correct for they are all very large for 
German and differ from that variety some- 
what in form. He has 240 prune trees 
and I shall not be surprised to learn that 
he has picked over 200 barrels,’ or over 
88,000 pounds. 

I had feared that the hot, dry summer 
experienced in Byron would check the 
growth of his fruit, both pears and prunes, 
but there were no symptoms of arrested 
growth. in those orchards and Mr. C., 
said that there was no suffering’ from 
drouth as the frequent cultivations kept. 
the soil around the roots always moist. I 





have seen many good pear and prune orch- 


ee 





ards in my day but never éaw any that 
could approach those in quantity and’ qual- 
ity of fruit. - P chibi TORS oh 
SUB-SURFACE IRRIGATION OF 
STRAWBERRIES, — 
Having a little time to spare after view- 
ing the five-acre farm, before train time, 
my host proposed that we call upon his 
brother, Irving D. Cook, about three- 
fourths of a mile distant on the other side 
of the village. When I was there, on my 
former visit, my attention was called to an 
experiment in irrigating strawberries.. Four 
long rows extended across a small field and 
under those rows common drainage tile 
were laid about a foot in depth. These 
tile could be supplied with water from a 
tank in the barn, filled by a windmill pump, 
Two of these rows were Parker Harle’s and 
I think I never before saw strawberry 
plants so loaded with green fruit as -were 
those, in early June. Mr, Cook and son 
expressed a doubt whether the plants could 
carry such a mass of fruit through to a 
good size and maturity. Observing that 
the soil was a very fertile loam, I thought 
that if they could be supplied with all the 
water they could use they would be able 
to carry through most of their load, as the 
plants were very luxuriant. Young Mr, 
Cook promised that they should have all 
the water they could use. On this visit 
I inquired the result, They said that about 


all the berries attained to a good size and | 


the yield of fruit excelled anything they 
ever saw before. Hvery one who saw them 
said that they never saw anything to com- 
pare with them and a lady from California 
who had seen much of the large crops pro- 
duced there by irrigation said they sur- 
passed anything she ever saw there. Thia 
was an illustration, on a small scale, of 
what this soil may be expected to produce 
when a dense population shall warrant the 
employment of every agency to increase 
production. 


FALL PLANTING OF FRUIT TRHEES., 


October is the autumn month for the 
planting of fruit trees, especially thé more 
hardy ones, such as apples, pears and 
plums, or prunes. There are many reasons 
why those who are prepared to plant 
should not postpone the work until spring. 
(1) The ground is generally in better con- 
dition for working in October than in April. 
Very frequently, in the latter month, the 
soil is wet, cold, unsettled. (2) If planting 
is not completed in October it can be fin- 
ished in November and the buds will not 
expand and the Jeaves open as they often 
will in May, when planting is not com- 
pleted in April. (8) The soil settles around 
the roots and the broken ends become cal- 
loused, ready for throwing out new rootlets, 
like ends of cuttings before spring, conse- 
quently growth commences much earlier in 
spring than when planting is deferred until 
spring, and the season’s growth will be 
larger. 

I am very confident that few of our far- 
mers have the fruit trees, of the various 
species of fruits, growing around their 
homes that are necessary to supply the 
family with all the fruit they would enjoy 
or that would be conducive to their health, 
I am also confident that there are a great 
many farmers who have the natural qual- 
ifications requisite to success in small-com- 
mercial fruit orchards, either of some sin- 
gle species, as pears, plums, peaches or 
cherries, or, of all of them together, and 
where they have such qualifications I have 
little doubt that they would enable them to 
make more money in fruit culture than in 
ordinary farm crops,—P. C, Reynolds, 





Pert and Pertinent. 


Divorce—A. decree that always unmans 
a woman, 

Baby—A coupon clipped from the bond 
of matrimony. 

Bustle—Something that even a quiet 
woman is apt to make. 

Duty—The thing a man tries to avoid 
doing by asking advice. 

Uncertainty—The only thing that is cer- 
tain about love making. 

Indulgent—A wife’s idea of a husband 
who never comes home sober. 

Gossip—A female who can make five 
by putting two and two together. 

Policy—Something that’s more often to 
blame for a man’s honesty than principle. 

Cupid—aA little fellow who laughs at the 
locksmith and smiles at the goldsmith. 

Money—Something a man spends a great 
deal of in an effort to get something for 
nothing.—Chicago News. 





Gentleness to Animals, 


“It is very rarely the case that brute 
force is needed to subdue and make tract- 
able any domestic animal,” said a stock 
raiser, whose opinion is entitled to a re- 
spectful hearing. “I have been in the 
business for half a century and I know 
from practical experience that every time 
a young animal gets a blow, just so much 
is taken from its value. My colts and 
calves never have to be trained. The 
do not know that they have wills of their 
own, because the combative side of their 
dispositions has never been cultivated. I 
have a large herd of fine dairy cows in 
which I take great pride. I never permit 
any scolding or harsh words in their hear- 
ing, much less applied to the animals them- 
selves. If I buy a cow, as I sometimes 
do, and she proves intractable, I keep her 
entirely away from the main herd Jest her 
example should have a deteriorating influ- 
ence. It is not generally understood that 
milk is, to a certain extent, formed as it 
is drawn from the cow. The elements are 
there, but the action of a gentle hand and 
the natural impulse of the milk depart- 
ment of the cow leads to the development 
of milk as it is called for. 

“The best illustration of this sort is 
found in the action of acids on the sali- 
vary glands. The fluid that sometimes 
pours into the mouth at the sight of a 
lemon does not exist until it is provoked, 
as it were, by some outward influence, 
then the glands immediately set to work 
to form it. Of course, the elements are 
there, but the fluid is in an incomplete 
state. 

“Understanding this, it is easy to see 
that if a cow is irritated or in any way 
distressed or uncomfortable, the forces that 
go to making milk are, or may be, di- 
verted elsewhere, and a less quantity and 
of poorer quality would result. I cannot, 
therefore, imagine anything more impor- 
tant in a dairy than gentleness, quiet and 
steadiness, Many cows will give more milk 
if they are fed during milking. Some cows 
will show a decided shrinkage if they are 
deprived of their food during this time, 
especially if they have been accustomed 
to it. The importance, therefore, of sys- 
tem, regularity and steady kindnese in the 
rearing of domestic animals cannot be too 
strongly insisted on.”’—American . Culti- 
vator. 





BUGGIES DOWN TO 816.50. 


By co-operation the cost of building open 
buggies has been reduced to $16.50; top bug- 
gies, $22.75; top phaetous, $387.50; top sur- 
reys, $43.75, and all other vehicles at pro- 
portionately low prices. 

All of our readers can get the benefit of 
these low prices by cutting this notice out 
and mailing to Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, who will send them free by mail a 
complete catalogue of all kinds of buggies, 
carriages, wagons, harness, ete., ete. 





—It is a necessary rule in alliances, so- 
cieties and fraternities, and all manner of 
civil contracts, to have a strict regard to 
the humor of those we have to do with.— 


L’Estrange, : 


FRUIT GROWER. 











Little Echo. 


Patter, patter, little feet, 

Lifted arms and hands to greet, 

Sees a shadow through the gloam, 

Knows that papas coming home— 
“Papoo tummin’ ’ome,” 


Nestles in his sheltering arms, 
Strokes his cheek with velvet palms, 
Tell me, papa’s baby, say, 
Tell me what you’e done to-day. 
“Dun ter d-a-y.” 
Papa’s baby. Take a walk? 
‘Talk then. Let me hear you talk, 
Would you rather—nice pink gown— 
Go to school or go to town? 
“Doe to t-o-w-n.” 


Would you, pet? Ah, now I see; 
You shall go to town with me. 
Little teeth; you’ll soon have some 
Large enough for chewing gum. 
You say you’d rather—tell me plain— 
Say it, now one time again— 
Rather go to town or school? 
“doe to ¢-oo-l!”’ 


page Y strokes the golden tresses, 
Fills the little mouth with kisses, 
Puts behind him, far away, 

All the cares that vex the day; 
Prattling tongue and pattering feet; 
Happiness of home cemplete. 


Ah, you pretty baby, bright. 
Now_I understand you quite. 
Am I—look close as you can— 
Pretty, or an ugly man? 
“U-g-ly m-a-n.”’ 


Barth with all trees and flowers, 
Golden sands and silver showers, 
Heaven, with all its fadeless bliss, 
Holds no happiness like this. 


Echo, then, shall be your name— 
Herald still of earthly fame; 

With creation had its birth— 

First divinity of earth. 

Now, you little elfin sprite. 

Making echoes day and night, 

As around the world you go, 

Sleeping never, let me know— 

Look up—listen—peep-eye,—peep; 

Bless me! Echo’s gone to sleep! 
—Jacksonville Times-Union. 





The Care of the Aged. 


When a man or woman passes seventy 
years of age, great care should be given 
to the conditions for the prolonging of life. 
The vital forces are greatly enfeebled at 
that period of life, and the powers of re- 
sistance are the weakest. 

A man of three-score years and ten, and 
over, is like an old machine that by 
proper care given to its conditions has 
been kept running many years, and is still 
able to do work, but its wheels and axles 
and pinions are much worn and are rickety, 
and if it should be pushed, even to a small 
extent, in excess of its diminished powers, 
it breaks down and cannot be repaired, for 
every part of it is shattered. But if 
worked carefully and intelligently by a 
person who knows its capabilities, it can 
be kept in action a much longer time than 
would be possible if a careless engineer 
controlled it. ha 

In these fast times, however, it is gen- 
erally not profitable to husband the re- 
sources of an old machine. But this is not 
true as regards our old men and women, 
It is desirable to hold on to them as long 
as possible and if we can succeed in pro- 
longing their lives five or ten years, or 
more, it will greatly enhance our happi- 
ness.—Medical Review. 





Quinces vs. Peaches. 


The fact that the quince is not a fruit 
that can be readily eaten raw as it is 
plucked from the tree doubtless prevents 
it from being as extensively grown as it 
should be. Yet as a fruit for the market 
it is much more reliable than peaches, and 
in a series of years will give more profit. 
The quince will grow on a much greater 
variety of soi] than will the peach. If 
it can be kept moist enough, so as not to 
freeze deeply, sandy soil will grow quince 
successfully. Yet a rather damp soil, on 
which the peach tree will be an utter 
failure, the quince tree will thrive better 
than it will on dry soil. The reason for 
this is that the quince root is very tender 
and runs near the surface. The quince 
wood above ground is so soft and full of 
sap it can often be propagated from cut- 
tings. The root of the quince 1s still 
softer, and of such spongy character that 
it absorbs moisture freely and cracks badly 
when frozen. The advantage of wet 
ground is that it does not freeze deeply, 
and the roots covered by soil are kept 
warm by the elight rising of sap which 
occurs even in very cold weather and do 
not freeze at all. In a sandy soil the frost 
penetrates below the roots, and there is 
nothing to keep them from freezing. 


Quince trees ought always to be mulched 
in winter. To prevent girdling of the trees 
by mice the bodies of the trees for a foot 
above the surface should have some kind 
of poisonous wash that will prevent the 
mice from eating the bark, or will kill 
them at their first nibble. Arsenic may be 
used mixed with a little grease. Still bet- 
ter will be painting the trees with a wash 
containing carbolic acid. The mulch need 
not be placed nearer than one or two feet 
from the tree, as the injury to the roots 
is more likely to occur to the growth at 
a distance from the tree, the new wood 
being much more tender than that several 
years older. 

Owing to its late blossoming period the 
quince buds are very rarely killed by late 
spring frosts. It is usually as late as the 
first of June when quince trees are in 
bloom, and their pink and white blossoms 
make a sight only equalled by the golden 
yellow of the fruit in the fall. Yet be- 
tween blooming and Larvesting of the 
fruit, it has to encounter diseases that the 
old-time grower of peaches knew nothing 
of. Rot of the fruit and blighting of the 
twigs are troubles to which many neglected 
quince orchards have succumbed. But if 
the blighted twigs are cut off and burned, 
and if the trees are sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture two or three times during 
the growing season, as good quinces can 
be grown as formerly. The quince fruit 
often needs thinning. Only when large 
and well ripened do quinces command high 
prices and when thus grown we know of 
no large fruit that pays better.—American 
Cultivator. 





Fruit Growing on the Farm. 


The greater value of fruit growing to the 
farmer is not primarily in its commercial 
aspect, or how much money it will bring 
in, although the receipts from the sale of 
the surplus are not to be despised, either; 
it is rather the “health of good living” that 
comes from an abundant supply of all 
kinds of fruit that may be rapidly grown 
in the locality, so that all the year ’round 
the family may have all they can con- 
sume. There are fruit specialists, the 
“Homestead” remarks, of course, just as 
there are specialists in other. lines of farm 
industry, who make a handsome income 
out of the orchard and small fruit plant- 
ings. They like the work and therefore 
learn it easily and keep on learning until 
they are gray, and their knowledge be- 


-comes more valuable every year by accre- 


tion. Any-young farmer who begins on 
a acale adapted to his home needs may 
grow into a specialist of this kind, but 
thousands never do. This is no reason 
why the thousands should not have all the 
fruit their families can use. Beginning 
with the most useful kinds and those most 
easily grown, the farmer can gradually 
surround himself with a good home orch- 
ard and small fruits of all kinds, that im- 


prove his living and reduce its cost, thus 


adding to his comfort and independence. 


See 





a 





We do not find it necessary to do much 
in the way of urging horticulture, Those 
who dre already fitted for it know enough 
about it to determine for themselves 
whether or not they shall engage in it, 
while those who are not sufficiently in- 
formed must work their way to it, if at 
all, by beginning at the bottom of the lad- 
der; and there is no better way to do this 
than by beginning with a few good trees 
in a home orchard, and small areas of 
small fruit for home use. We do urge this 
upon every farmer. If no cash income 
ever comes from it, it is still worth all the 
expense in time and money that it costs. 
—Western Fruit Grower. 





No Longer Fear the Scale at San 
Jose. : 


Our Eastern friends are everywhere in 
a state of great alarm at the ravages of 
the San Jose scale, so called because it 
was near San Jose that it began serious 
work upon its arrival from South America, 
We do not believe the trouble will be per- 
manent any more than it was in this State. 
One may mingle among fruit farmers near 
San Jose for a year and never hear the 
pest mentioned. The lime, sulphur and 
salt mixture has been considered a sover- 
eign remedy. Latterly it has been claimed 
in other places that the disease was due 
to a parasite. There is, however, at pres- 
ent in San Jose so little interest in the 
scale that we do not know that any one 


‘there has even looked for a parasite, al- 


though probably the official bug huntere 
have done so. We state this as a word 
of encouragement to Eastern fruit grow- 
ers Who are now alarmed, as we were here 
about ten years since—San Francisco 
Chronicle, 





Some Uses of Soda. 


Apart from the use of bicarbonate of 
soda as a relief for indigestion both this 
form and the crude washing soda are use- 
ful to the cook and the housekeeper. 

A burn caused by a hot iron will cease 
to pain almost immediately if a piece of 
soda, moistened with the tongue, is put on. 
A scald or burn, if the skin is not broken, 
can be cured by placing the burnt part in 
strong soda water. 

Boil greasy tins in soda water once a 
week, and use hot soda water for a greasy 
sink. 

Put a piece of soda the size of a walnut 
to a tablespoonful of salt into a basin, and 
pour on boiling water. Allow dirty sponges 
to stand in this for a short time, when 
they will be quite clean and free from 
grease. Rinse in cold water. 

Dissolve a cupful of soda in a gallon of 
water, and leave in a jar near the kitchen 
sink. Into this throw all pieces of soap 
and remains of packets of dry soap. Dip 
into the jar and add to the water used for 
washing and scrubbing very dirty pans, 
earthenware, tinware, woodwork (but not 
paint), and for washing kitchen cloths and 
dusters, 

Common washing soda dissolved in wa- 
ter until the liquid will take up no more 
is said to be an excellent cure for warts. 
Moisten the warts with it, and let them 
dry without wiping. 

A pinch of carbonate of soda put into 
the teapot will increase the strength of the 
tea. This applies particularly to places 
where the water is hard.—Public Ledger. 





Concerning the Consumption of 
Yruit. 


Hon. N. F. Murray, president of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society, in a re- 
cent address among other good things said: 

“A Catholic priest once said to his con- 
gregation that it would be far better for 
their souls if they would eat less pork. 
I beg to improve on that by saying, yes, 
and for your bodies, too, and eat more 
fruit for the good of both. An old Scan- 
dinavian tradition represents the apple as 
the food of the gods who when they felt 
themselves to be growing feeble and in- 
firm, resorted to this fruit for the purpose 
of renewing their powers of mind and 
body. It is a fact proven by analysis that 
the apple contains a large percentage of 
phosphorous and is admirably adapted to 
renewing the essential nervous matter of 
the brain and the spinal cord. 

“Some statistician has computed that in 
the United States 2,250,000 pies are eaten 
every day, and each year 819,000,000, at a 
cost of one hundred and sixteen millions 
of dollars! Now just think of the time 
spent in making these expensive luxuries 
and of the tired, weary women who make 
them; of the host of lean dyspeptics 
caused by their use, who have no appe- 
tite for wholesome food, who spend sleep- 
less nights, grow prematurely old and die 
when they should be in the prime of life. 
Think of all this evil, and, as a remedy, 
cut down three-fourths of the pie counters 
and in their place use more from!y of the 
rich, luscious, bloom-dusted, iife-giving 
fruits, fresh from the lap of good old 
mether nature. 

“Is there danger of eating too much? 
No, not if it is good, ripe fruit, eaten reg- 
ularly; the danger is in eating too little. 
Right here in our own State, which stands 
third in the production of fruit, many 
farmers are buying their apples, more are 
doing without, and only a few are growing 
a full supply of standard fruits and ber- 
ries. If all the commercial orchards and 
berry plantations of Missouri were evenly 
distributed among the farmers, and all 
would use the fruit freely, as they should, 
there would not be enough for home con- 
sumption. Occasionally I have had men 
tell me they did not care for the finer 
fruits, such as strawberries, but I felt sure 
it was only because they were too lazy to 
grow them. You can’t afford to trust 
such a fellow in your strawberry patch.” 





The American Navy, Cuba and 
Hawaii. 


a 


A portfolio, in ten parts, sixteen views 
in each part, of the finest half tone pictures 
of the American Navy, Cuba and Hawaii 
has just been published and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has made 
arrangements for a special edition for the 
benefit of its patrons and will furnish the 
full set, one hundred and sixty pictures, for 
one dollar. In view of the present excite- 
ment regarding Cuba these pictures sre 
very timely. Send amount with full ad- 
dress to Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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POTASH. 


To underfeed'and overwork 
an animal is not economy. It: 
is equally unwise to treat your 
soil in like manner. In these 
days of small profits it is neces- 
sary to get the largest crops 
from the least number of acres. 
This can be accomplished by 
thorough cultivation, suitable 
rotation and proper use of fer- 
tilizers. Failures occur when- 
ever fertilizers are deficient in 
Potash. 


If you want to learn all about fertilizers, their coin- 
position, use and effect, send for our free illustrated 
pamphlets on this subject. 
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5 
it’s a Fact! 
Gentlemen,—A new 
scientific method has 
been discovered for 
the cure of stricture. 
You should read 
our free booklet de- 
scribing this method, 
which will explain: 
How urethral strict- 
© ure, whether acute, 
AWA Organic, orspasmodic 
‘can be dissolved an 
Ny permanently cured; 
4 How enlargement 
and irritation of the 
prostate gland can be 
perfectly removed ; 
i How obstruction 
and- inflammation in 
m™@ the urine passage; 
aaa WR ite burning and ecalding, 
onic mucous discharges; and, irritation and 
Aarrh of the bladder can be completely cured; 
How our remedy is employed easily and secretly 
home, without pain; without danger; without 
retca operation; without failure; without de- 
mtion from ousiness or loss of time from work; 
How you can obtain our remedy and how used; 
This booklet will also explain to you why 


STRICTURE 


is 80 easily removed and:cured by our method ; 
Why our method is‘the best, and. permanently 
cures where all other treatments have failed; 
Why it is that catheters, knives, bougies, sounds, 
and instruments are no longer needed. 
‘Thousands testify that our remedy and method 
has permanently cured them. It always cures. 
Then why wait and submit to painful operations 
by the surgeon’s knife which never cures, when 
you can easily obtain such a valuable medicine? 
Send at once for our booklet, “Strans-Cura,” 
giving formula of the remedy, with proofs, mailed 
isealed) free. Address, VICTOR CHEMICAL CO., 
33 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass. 


"Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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OUR TWIN RETORT IN OPERATION. 


The Gas Retort is placed on the grate bars of any 
stove or range or furnace, and by its use coal oil can be 
instantly converted Into fuel gas. It makes a most 
beautiful fire and is a perfect substitute for all the 
fuels. No dirt or ashes and a hot fire. 


I am greatly pleased with the Retort, and can give 
it the very highest endorsement possible. I think 
when the weather gets cooler I shall have a single one 
for a small parlor stove. It burns most beautifully, and 
the man who set it in operation is as enthusiastic over 
itasIam. Yours with great admiration for the bless- 
ing inside my kitchen stove. 

Caroline E. Osgood, Raymond, N. H. 

I have demonstrated toa certainty thatit is one of 
the finest fires leversaw. Ihave seen nearly every- 
thing burned for fuel from the native berch, and 
maple, of the Eastern States, natural gas in the gas 
belt, to cow chips, on the Plains of the West, and all! 
kinds of soft coal from vile to the best mined. 

M. Van Boskirk, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

This is a good chance foragents. There is no house- 
keeper who sees the beautiful fire but what will want 
the Retort. Agents can make money selling them. 
Mr. Alwood made $750 in one month. Mr. Blackmore 
$262. Can we start you? We want reliable agents to 
serve as managers and look after sales and collections 
and appoint sub-agents. The position is worth from 

_— to $500 a month. Stores may be opened and the 

etort shown in operation. Everybody is interested 
in the new fire. Address THE Watt Mr’G Co., 
56 East Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


PEAR TREES 
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We never grew such fine Standard and 
Dwarf pears as this year, the season has 
been so favorable. Since we must clear 
the land for new plantations, we will offer 
special low prices. Please correspond with 
tus on the subject. 

State what varieties you want and how 
many of each. 

We have largest stock of currants and 
gooseberries in this country. Come and see 
them. We are offering low prices for large 
lots. GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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Chas. A. Green, Esq., Rochester, N. Y.: 


Dear Cousin Charles—Day before yes- 
terday wife and I sent our congratulations 
to you and your good wife on the fact that 
you had lived together—husband and wife 
—for twenty-five years, but it was rather 
a formal letter. 

Though we say very little about it our 
relatives in Monroe County are often 
thought of. You and your family most of 
of all, for we have been more intimate with 
you than with the others. 

Rochester is particularly a pleasant place 
to think of as I was born there seventy- 
four (74) years ago the coming 17th of 
October (October 17, 1824). 

Then Col. Stone, one of the founders of 
the city, was an uncle by marriage, having 
married my father’s sister;-then my uncle 
Ira West was, I think, the first merchant 
im the place. 

Until I was married, in 1845, I visited 
Rochester and other parts of Monroe 
County quite often. In fact the money 
for my wedding trip to Illinois was earned 
by work making brooms in the town of 
Henrietta in the spring of 1845. 

All of the Greens—Uncles “Nat.” 
“Nate,” Archibald and your father and 
Uncle John Green—husband of Aunt Je- 
rusha—with grandmother were then alive— 
though Grandmother Green passed away 
within the year, I think. I remember get- 
ting a small sum of money—$3.00 I think— 
a distribution of her pension money among 
her grandchildren. It came particularly 
good to me as money was sv scarce that 
our letters would oftentimes lie in the post- 
office quite a while for lack of money to 
pay postage—10 and 20 cents for single 
sheet. Fifty-three (53) years! What a 
time—over half a century since we were 
married—what changes during this time in 
every department. The first steamboat, 
the first railroad. All the mills in Roches- 
ter were then run by water power. 

Well the subject is too big to go on this 

sheet, but just think of it. Just before I 
commenced this I received a letter from 
the wife enclosing your card of August 
25th stating that you order Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Saturday Post sent us till 
January 1st with compliments. We thor- 
oughly appreciate this kindness, Cousin 
Charles, and wish we could reciprocate. 
Both of us are great readers and I wonder 
that our eyes do not give out, especially 
mine, as I use them fully twelve hours a 
day, and yet only wear glasses while writ- 
ing or reading—never while walking. 
One of these days I may drop in on you 
as I must see my old home once more, 
With kindest love and continued good 
wishes—Yours truly, W. 





Does Farming Pay? 


Nowadays, when there is so much com- 
petition in all lines of business and every 
profession and occupation seems over- 
crowded, we hear this question asked by 
young men of intelligence and ability who 
would prefer the freedom and independence 
of outdoor life in the country to being shut 
up in the narrow confines of the city, sub- 
ject to the beck and call of an employer, if 
they were sure of a comfortable living at 
least, or any degree of success as a farmer. 
Now the sooner the young man learns that 
success in any walk in life depends upon 
the man and not the business, the sooner 
he will begin to exert himself to keep 
abreast of the times in al! that relates to 
his business. 

No rule of success can be laid down, for 
one man will succeed under exactly the 
same conditions that another will prove a 
failure; but any young man who is willing 
to put the same amount of thought and 
labor into the occupation of farmer that 
he would to make himself proficient in any 
other business or profession, will discover 
that he can make farming a profitable as 
well as a pleasant and honorable calling. 
In this day and generation the truly suc 
cessful and progressive farmer should pos- 
sess, beside his practical knowledge, a com- 
petent knowledge of chemistry at least, 
that he may be able to decide what soils 
are adapted to certain crops and what is 
needed—aiso in what amount—to make it 
adaptable to others, so that every foot of 
land may be induced to produce the largest 
possible amount and of quality the best. 
With the improved machinery of the pres- 
ent day, when with the same amount of 
labor one can get larger and better results 
than ever before und the great variety of 
crops which can be cultivated together with 
the possibilities in the line of small fruit 
culture, ete.; there is, I believe, no 
reason why any. young man of ordinary 
akility, coupled with honest endeavor, 
should not find the occupation of farmer 
a remunerative one. 


Pear Blight. 


Owing to the excessive amount of rain 
which has fallen in this locality during the 
present season, pear blight has made its 
appearance in the various sections, and 
farmers are anxiously looking to the pro- 
tection of their trees from its ravages. 
This blight has been described as follows: 
“Pear blight is a contagious, bacterial dis- 
ease. It attaeks and rapidly kills blos- 
soms, young fruit and new twig growth, 
and runs down into the living bark to the 
larger limbs and thence to the trunks, The 
leaves usually succumb in from one to two 
weeks after the branch is killed, and are 
the striking, prominent feature of the dis- 
ease.” 

Extermination—“Cutting. out and burn- 
ing every particle of blight when the trees 
are dormant. Not a single case of active 









‘blight should be allowed to survive the 
winter in the orchard or within half a mile. 
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doing his work.” 
blight, it will be readily seen, is in the fall, 


and healthy limbs is the greatest. 


economical one in the long run.—By Frank 
Osborne Lynch. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—I was very much pleased with 
your criticism of my letter in your last is- 
sue, but think you argue from a wrong 
point of view. It is not in my opinion be- 


than our cousins on your side, that they 
do buy less but because fruit growing is 
a newer industry in Canada and the taste 


United States. For some reason best known 
to himself the average Canadian prefers to 
eat stronger food than fruit, though the 
fruit, especially in hot weather, would be 
much better for him. We are endeavoring 
to overcome this fault by furnishing fruit 


in’ such abundance and of such 
quality as to tempt the most ab- 
stemious. But just one word about the 


ability to buy fruit. Canadians eat as 
much food as most other people. They 
usually eat more expensive food than fruit 
and therefore could eat fruit if they chose, 
A thillionaire cannot eat any more fruit 
than the man who can just afford as much 
as he wants. The average of wealth is 
better in Canada than in New York State; 
that is, we have fewer very rich men and 
less who are too poor to buy what they re- 
quire, Again as to better prices obtaining 
with you, it is quite within my memory 
when at Buffalo as many as three car 
loads of strawberries, a good many of 
which came from this section were reported 
dumped in the lake in a single day because 
they could get nothing for them. Then as 
to most things being cheaper here than 
with you, the contrary opinion prevails 
here and as a matter of fact many of the 
necessaries of life are dearer with us than 
with you. Wheat, pork, cheese and often 
butter and eggs are worth more in Ham- 
ilton, Ont., than in Buffalo, N. Y.—Yours, 
etc, W. C. Orr, Winona, Ont. 


Editor of the Fruit Grower: 


Respected Friend—The questions in your 
last paper (1) how to dehorn calves, (2) 
catch minks, (8) exterminate rats. I will 
give you my way: (1) Take two pieces of 
pine four inches long, cut grooves in one 
end so when placed together they will fit 
closely around the stick of potash and tie 
with a string. ‘To use successfully the 
calves should be one to three days old. 
First cut the hair around the place where 
the horn will grow, then wet the end of 
potash and rub the place until it commences 
to bleed freely. 

(2) To catch mink close hen-house up 
leaving one hole for the mink to go in at 
and set a steel trap in it, covering lightly 
with feathers or dust, being careful not to 
leave so much dirt under the pan that the 
trap will not spring. 

(3) To exterminate rats place boards in 
their runways and put Lewis lye on them, 
cover so chickens can’t get to it, and when 
the rats run over it the lye will stick to 
their feet, causing them to smart; then 
they will lick their feet and the lye will 
kill them. 

I am a subscriber and a reader of your 
valuable paper. The first premium trees 
and ‘books I got of you was in 1884. Most 
of the trees grew nicely. Your books are 
almost invaluable to me. I expect to read 
your paper as long as I live.—Yours truly, 
Martin V. Buck, Lacrosse, Mo. 





Bed Bugs. 


Schade, Tenn., Aug. 4, 98. 


Gentlemen: I see in the August num- 
ber of Green’s Fruit Grower two articles 
on bed bugs in which the writers recom- 
mend various ¢oncoctions for their de- 
struction, and I am surprised that the vir- 
tue of Pyrethrum is so little known. 


lyrethrum powder is the pulverized flow- 
ers of the plant of the same name, which 
grows in California. It is entirely harm- 
less to any lung-breathing creature but 
deadly to bugs. It is applied by means of 
a sthall bellows, which can be purchased 
of the druggist when buying the powder. 
The bellows will force it into all the 
crevices. 

We lived six years in Denver, Colo., and 
I suppose it is one of the worst places for 
bed bugs on earth. When you buy your 
lumber to build your house, you buy your 
start of bed bugs at the same time, and 
I do not suppose there is a wood building, 
house, barn or hen-coop in that city which 
does not contain more or less bed bugs. 
We suffered till we found this insect pow- 
der or Pyrethrum; then we had peace and 
rest. Its action is to stupefy the bugs, 
which will fall off the bed upon the floor. 
If careless housewives fail to sweep them 
up and they recover and crawl upon the 
bed again they will simply fall off when 
they come in contact with the powder. 
They absolutely cannot inhabit the bed 
whiie the powder is there. It is cheap, 
cleanly, effective, handy, and above all, not 
poisonous. I have seen chicken houses so 
infested that piles of them would be in 
every crevice and the poultry so harassed 
they seemed diseased, but a few applica- 
tions of this powder to the roosts and nests 
cured them.—Irvin G. 


Washing Colored Clothes, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

There was never a time when chintz, 
ginghams, sateens, and calicoes could be 
had in such pretty colors and artistic de- 
signs as at present. There is something 
attractive about a clean cotton gown, no 
matter how plainly made, if it is nicely 
laundered, and they are so cheap that any 
woman may have a number of them. 
Children’s dresses, aprons, and other arti- 
cles that must be consigned to the wash 
tub after wearing a day or two, must be 
carefully handled, if you wish them to 
look fresh and unfaded. 

Colored clothes should never be soaked 
before washing. Have plenty of clean, soft 
water which should be a little warmer than 
new milk. Dissolve a teaspoonful of borax 
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in each pailful of water, and enough soap 
to make a good suds. Lye, sal soda, or 


The orchardist should not stop short of ab- 
solute destruction in every case, for a few 
overlooked may go a long way toward un- 


The best time for the cutting out of the 


when the contrast between the blighted 
There 
are those who claim that the blight should - 
be cut out as soon as it appears even in 
the growing season, but I am inclined to 
think that this plan will not prove the most 


cause Canadians are less able to buy fruit 


for fruit less cultivated so far, than in the 
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delicate colors, and it is not necessary to 
use them, for the borax softens the ‘water 
and makes the washing easy. When they 
are clean, rinse in clear water. Prepare 
your starch by stirring half a cup of lump 
starch into a cup of cold water until 
smooth, then pour boiling water over it 
until it is the proper consistency, and allow 
it to cook until] clear. Many housekeepers 
prefer flour starch, and if properly made, 
it is very good for colored clothes. A 
little powdered borax dissolved in the 
water with which the starch is made will 
keep the irons from sticking. Add a little 
bluing, and dip each piece in it, seeing that 
all parts that need stiffening are thoroughly 
saturated. The cold starch for the collars 
and cuffs of the shirt waists and other 
articles that need to be very stiff, is used 
after the garments are dry. Hang them 
where they will dry quickly, in fact every 
part of the process should be accomplished 
as quickly as possible, for letting the gar- 
ment lie damp.for several hours will make 
the colors run.—B. J. O. 


The Wife. 


Several years ago I wrote to Fruit 
Grower and asked what was a wife to do 
who was interested in fruit culture and 
her husband was not. Fruit Grower gave 
me an intelligent, though not a very en- 
couraging reply. Since then I have figured 
the query out myself and he is interested 
to the superlative degree; in fact he is like 
the old man with the mill that ground salt 
—I don’t know how to stop him. Some 
time I will write and tell the Fruit Grower 
how I did it; also how I first became ac- 
quainted with the Fruit Grower. Am 
always ready to speak a word in its praise. 
Last week I showed a gentleman a copy 
of the Fruit Grower; told him all about it, 
the premiums, etc. He seemed much in- 
terested and I thought I would have an- 
other subscriber sure, but he very quietly 
informed me he had been a subscriber for 
8 or 10 years and couldn’t do without it. 

Long live and. prosper the Fruit Grower. 
--Mrs. B. W. Brown, Va. 





Brains in Housework. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
I have been astonished at the surprise 
manifested by intelligent persons when the 
question of brains was sprung in regard to 
getting a competent servant. They seemed 
to think physical strength and industry the 
only requirements necessary to make a 
first-class worker. I do not know a place 
where brain can do more service than in 
the every-day routine of a housekeeper’s 
life. I have observed closely, and I claim 
the best educated women make the finest 
housekeepers. To be sure there are some 
born cooks and some born managers, every- 
thing seems to come easy to them and 
without much intelligence they seem to 
succeed and can turn out flaky pastry, per- 
fect bread with the greatest ease, but this 
is an exception. Too many women con- 
sider housework a drudgery. A _ house- 
keeper is the home-maker, and if she is a 
true woman she loves to make a real home 
for her husbamd and children and whether 
it be a palace or a cabin her influence is 
paramount and she is conscientious in 
spending the earnings of her husband and 
with that true maternal instinct strives to 
make the home attractive and an abiding 
place for the husband and children who 
come to her for rest and refuge from the 
cold. world’s storms. One thing that the 
house mother should always think of is, 
her health. They have the courage to con- 
sider and take care of every other member 
of the family, taking every precaution to 
keep them well and strong, but forget 
themselves too often until they discover 
they are breaking down. I know many 
wives who are doing their own cooking and 
have impaired their health by breathing 
the impurities from the kitchen sink when 
the simple practice of pouring a solution of 
borax water down it daily would have kept 
them free from malaria; besides saving the 
expense of doctors and drug bills, and much 
suffering. Borax is an excellent disinfect- 
ant and purifier, and should be used in 
every home. Brains are needed along this 
line in housekeeping most. House mothers 
talk about the rulings of Divine Providence 
when they have unselfishly devoted their 
life to others, and abused the strength given 
them and pay the penalty with their lives. 
Sometimes this result comes about through 
lack of knowledge, but every woman should 
be taught the functions of her own body, 
and how best to take care of and rest it. 


—S. H. 
————— + 


Free.— A Wonderful Shruab.— 
Cures Kidney and Bladder Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, etc. 


New evidence shows that Alkavis, the 
new botanical product of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, is indeed a true specific cure for 
diseases caused by Uric acid in +he blood, 
or by disorders of the Kidneys and urin- 
ary organs. A remarkable case is that 
of Rev. A. ©. Darling, of North Con- 
stantia, N. Y., as told in the New York 
World of recent date. He was cured by 
Alkavis, after, as he says himself, he had 
lost faith in man and medicine, and was 
preparing to die. Similar testimony of 
extraordinary cures of Kidney and blad- 
der diseases of long standing, comes from 
many other sufferers, anc 1200 hospital 
cures have been recorded in 30 days. Up 
to this time the Church Kidney Cure Co., 
No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are 
the only importers vf Alkavis, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for 
the sake of introduction they will send a 
free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail 
to every reader of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who is a Sufferer from any 
form. of Kidney or Bladder disorder, 
Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or cther afflictions due to imprcper action 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. All 
Sufferers are advised to send their names 
frée. 





The Dollar. 





An editor has been inspired after look- 
ing over his list of delinquent subscribers, 
to compose the following: “How dear to 
‘our heart is the silver dollar, when some 
kind’ subscriber presents it to view; the 
liberty head without necktie or collar, and 
all the strange things which to us seem 
so new; the wide spreading eagle, the ar- 
rows below it, the stars and the words 
with the strange things that tel]; the coin 
of our fathers, we’re glad that we know 
it, for some time or other ’twill come in 
right well; the spread-eagle dollar, the 
star-spangled dollar, the old silver dollar 
we all love so well.—Life and Health. 





Fence posts are being made with cavi- 
ties in one side, with grooves at the bot- 
tom to receive the wires forming the fence, 
which are held in place by retaining plates 
screwed into the cavities, thus forming a 
fence which can be taken up easily. 


Debility,—the all-run- 
down condition, entire 
loss of nervous force and 
vitality, quickly cured by 





A Song for the Apple. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


There are many fruits which we relish: 
The banana, the peach and the plum, 
Wonderful berries and delicate cherries, 
Whose praises are so often sung. 

But here’s a song for the apple, 
Luscious, mellow and sweet, 

Which carries us back to childhood, 
When life was a joy complete. 


Oh! The rich, rare, juicy apples 
Which hung on grandfather’s trees. 
How we slunk away to the orchard 
Through the meadow grass to our knees; 
How slyly we crept throtigh the crevice 
In the fence which we knew so well, 
And found ourselves in the orchard 
Where the yellow sunlight fell. 
Then scarcely a moment it took us 
To locate the fruit we loved best; ; 
How one of our number would haste to the 


tree, 
And call for a boost from the rest. 
Soon down from the limbs would come 
tumbling 
Those apples, a wonderful treat; 
Oh! Never since then have I tasted 
A fruit that seemed one-half so sweet. 


We ‘would sit 
branches 
And eut, yes, too many, ’tis true; 
While we wished the whole world was an 
orchard 
Where nothing but apple-trees grew. 


All the bright afternoon we would spend 
there 


In the height of our youthful joy; 
Life then was-a wonderful story 
With nothing of worldly alloy. 


’Though years have rolled on with their 
burdens, 
And hearts have grown heavy with care, 
Those old, childish joys at the homestead 
My memory treasures most fair. 
So, while many fruits of the orchard, 
I own, have more beauty and grace, 
In my heart those old-fashioned apples 
Must still hold the warmest place. 
—Dell Wilson, 


‘neath the craggy, gnarled 





Profits from the Hen, Compared 
with Cow and Lazy Hired 
Man. 





A good hen weighing five pounds lays, 
during the year, 130 eggs which sell at an 
average of 11-2 cents each, or a total of 
$1.95, says the Rural New Yorker. It costs 
75 cents to feed the hen, so that she paysa 
profit of $1.20 for a year’s work, or 24 
cents a pound. A scrub cow, weighing 900 
pounds, makes during the year 150 pounds 
of butter, which sells at an average price 
of 20 cents a pound, or $30. She eats the 
equivalent of two tons of hay worth $24, 
and one ton of grain worth $15, or a total 
of $39. The owner of such a cow usually 
wastes, at least half of the manure, so that 
the scrub runs fairly in debt. A lazy 
farm hand pays during the year $15 for 
tobacco and other trifles, $30 for clothes, 
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stopped at the pleasant farmhouse of Ira 
W. White, supervisor of the town of 
Byron. Mr. White has succeeded to the 
tfarm left by his father, and, judging by 
the good crops, the neat buildings, fences, 
roadsides, &c., he has not permitted the 
old homestead to suffer detriment. He has 
150 acres of excellent land, on high loca- 
tion, and, like others mentioned, is working 
into horticulture. Has a small prune orch- 
ard, part German, part Fellemberg, and is 
well pleased with both (which have a fine 
show of fruit), but prefers Fellemberg be- 
cause larger and more productive. He-has 
a number of bearing peach trees, put this 
year’s crop has been nearly destroyed by 
the rawages of the curl-leaf fungus, a dis- 
ease that has about destroyed the peach 
crop in this vicinity this year. He has one 
pear orchard of 1,300 trees, Angoulemes, 
mainly, 18 by 13 feet apart, covering about 
7% acres. The trees are very flourishing, 
maide so largely by the favorite fertilizer of 
Byron fruit-growers—the spring-tooth har- 
row. Another plat of 400 trees is mainly 
in Anjous and Clairgeaus, and they are 
growing rapidly. Mr. White has sown a 
small field to rape, which he intends for his 
pigs, and it was making good growth. A 
large burden will grow on the acre. He 
had also, along the raadside, a small patch 
of alfalfa—the forage crop of the West. 
It had made a good catch and a splendid 
growth. It will make a great deal of fod- 
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and $150 for food—a total of $195. He 
works during the year 150 full days, the 
rest of the time being spent fishing, “‘rest- 
ing” and tzlking. It is the exception where 
sach a man earns over $1 a day. Like the 
scrub cow, he runs in debt—to be carried 
by the charity of his wife or members of 
the community. It is a fact that 1,000 
pounds of good business hen is about the 
most profitable half ton of live veight that 
a farmer can have on his farm. The scrub 
and the laze may be kept if one is charit- 
ably inclined, but it does seem that, now- 
adays, there are more worthy objects of 
charity. (The two columns at left of hen 
show the hen’s income and outgo. The 
column each side of the cow relate t» the 
cow, and the column each side of the man 
relate to the Jazy man.). 





Farmers Becoming Fruit-Grow- 
ers. 





We stopped first at the homestead of 
Hon. Newton H. Green. They have a val- 
uable farm of nearly 400 acres, a strong, 
productive clay-luam. On it was about 60 
acres of wheat that promised a heavy yield, 
corn to feed to fattening steers and sheep 
in the winter, large fields of beans; besides 
spring grain, grass and potatoes. But they 
are “up-to-date farmers,” working more 
and more into fruit. An appie orchard of 
nine acres, about 20 years old, largely Bald- 
wins, Spies and Russets, promised a good 
crop of fruit. It was plowed last spring for 
the first time in several years, and two 
three- horse teams were drawing two large 
spring-tooth harrows over the surface, mak- 
ing it clean and mellow, and conserving 
the moisture so important in carrying for- 
ward to perfection a large burden of fruit. 
Leaves of the trees showed evidence of the 
recent visitation of the sprayer. They have 
an old Angouleme pear orchard of two 
acres, planted in 1875 and kept cut back 
to 8 or 10 feet in height. The trees were | 
heavily loaded with young fruit. They are 
set the regulation 18 by 13 feet. This orch- 
ard is kept in grass, and they were just 
covering it with barnyard manure, both 
as a mulch to conserve the moisture and as 
a fertilizer. During the 23 years of its 
existence, they have sold fruit from it to 
the value of over $6,000, and 250 barrels 
of fruit have been sold from it in a sing‘e 
year. Another orchard of dwarf pears, of 
13 acres, was planted three years ago last 
spring, and is growing rapidly. Although 
the larger share of the trees are Angou- 
lemes, they are mixed with other varieties, 
following out the idea that fruit is ren- 
dered more fruitful by cross-fertilization 
of varieties. Other varieties were Anjou 
and Clairgeau, the former one of our most 
delicious pears, the latter very productive 
and meeting with ready sale because of its 
beauty. The Clairgeau was doubie-worked 
because it will not form a direct union with 
the quince. ‘Its productiveness was 
evinced by the two-year-old grafts being 
loaded with fruit. The spring-tooth har- 
row keeps this young orchard very clean. 





a sense of hunger, since it is said it rarely 
eats the rats caught. 
and sttachments to the domestic cat of our 
more northern latitudes, the giboya will, it 
is said, find its way back to the house of 
its master even if transported to a con- 
siderable distsnce.—Medical Record. 


known drug and remedy, every known instru- 
ment and appliance, 


cial Drug Catalogue will be sent free, post- 
paid, to any of your readers who will cut this 
notice out and send to us. 


ing to earn enough to keep body and soul 
together and for their benefjt I will relate 
how os 
if they only 
powders myself and knew they were splendid, 
so sent for a free sample and tried selling 
them. 
I have kept right at it and never make less 
than $3 a day and often clear more than $5. 
The powders go twice as far as the liquid 
extracts sold in stores and are much stronger. 
I sell from one to eight different flavors in 
e 
custards, cakes, candies, etc., and 2re so deli- 
cate and give such a rich flavor that every- 
where I go I gain a permanent customer. 
Those of you who would like to make money 
ean get full particulars by writing to W. H. 
Baird & Co.. Dept. 50, Pittsburg, Pa., and 
they will give you a good start. 
myself and family nicely, am building a good 
home out of the proceeds of my sales and 
have a good many comforts we never 

fore. M 


Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, Ill., have 
upon the market a Farmer’s Handy 
sold at the low price of $19.95. 
is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 
30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire. 


throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaran- 


der for cattle, whether cut green three or 
four times for soiling, or when in blossom, 
to cure for hay, and cut a smaller number 
of times.—Platt C. Reynolds, in Country 
Gentleman. 

Monroe County, N. Y. 





Great Rat Catchers. 


teal 


According to an account in the “Journal 
d’Hygiene,” rats have become so abundant 
in Brazil that a domestic snake, the 
giboya, which has about the circumference 
of the arm, is sold in the marketplace in 
Rio Janeiro, to be kept in the house as a 
rrotection against rodents. It would seem 
that the serpent pursues its prey more for 
the pleasure that there is in it than from 


Similar in its habits 


Great Drop in Drugs. 
Year Editor—We are selling almost every 


at lowest wholesale 
Some remedies others sell 8s high as 


rices. 
Our spe- 


1.00 to $2.00, our price is 25 cents. 


Very truly, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago. 





A Lady Reader Writes How She Made 
Money to Build a Home. 
“IT often read of iadies who work hard try- 


one can get along in the world 
know how. I had tried flavoring 


I found it so pleasant and easy that 


ach house. They are used for ice cream, 


¥ support 


had be- 
a 





FARM WAGON FOR ONLY $19.95. 
In order to introduce their Low Metal 
laced 


Jagon, 
The wagon 





This wagon is made of best material 


paid, on receipt o 
cash must be sent with order; by express 
have the privilege of examining them, ap 
not satisfactory pay charges for return of them., 
When money is sent in letter the ietter should 
be registered. Address at once, 


Box No. 48. 





tion. 


prices, but will have an expert 
ready to wait upon you whenever w 
favored with your order. 


able terms possible. 


BICYCLES. 


purchase bicycles. 


at lower prices than our readers can 
erally secure. 


Rochester, N. 


DUR PURCHASING DEPARTIEENT 


Green’s Fruit Grower is so well and ty 
vorably known throughout the count 
has occurred to us that it would be a 


pruning shears, knives, poultry, etc, tj 
send their orders to us knowing that they 
would receive prompt and careful atten, 


We Therefore Offer our Servicey 


As buyers in one of the best markets fy 
the country of almost everything you ma 
need. We do not issue a catalogue giving 


You know about how much you desing 
to invest in the implement or material, 
you desire to buy. Give us careful instrug 
tions, sending payment with order, and wg 
will make the purchases on the most favon 


Many of our readers are intending tg 
We are in a positiog 
to furnish these wheels of desirable makes 


We should be pleased ty 
hear from you along these lines, Address, 
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iHernia, and will cur 
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and sealed matter in 
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A New Dep 

Green’s Fruit Grower, 
gelf in position to be of 
igervice to those of its — 


Ty it 
ben: 


efit to our readers who are purchasing ; 
tools, equipments, dry goods, nursery imy poultry, poultry supplic 
plements, bicycles, spraying outfits, insey fe S2™* fur pelts, stock 

‘ticides, raffia for tying buds, wagop would like to offer for s 


\ Mand can use only a smal 
to advantage, has decide 
cial rate for these kind: 
(by the word. All word: 
pame and address are co 
Rate will be 2\4c. per w 
24c. per word per inserti 
and 2c. per word for it 
months. No advertiser 
cepted for less than 50c. 
Terms strictly cash w: 
we give cost of from twe 
‘for one, two or three mot 


buyeg 
e arg 


1 Mo. 

20 words....$ 50 $ 
92 words.... 55 
294 words.... 60 
96 words.... 65 
28 words.... 70 
(80 words.... 75 
82 words... 80 
34 words... 8&5 
m36 words... 90 
88 words... 95 
gen. #n40 words... 1 00 


Marion, N. Y. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Gents—Your letter of J 
The results from Green 
since I have been using 
my business has given me 
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auton atic spring motor which runs 2 reco 


large size Glew El/is, Admission Tickets, Ete., for 





entert.ty ments. Anyone can 0 
FREE Catal Princes. Aust | 





of Graphop . 
of testimonials from those who are ma 


Graphophone Outfits, or, by sending ONE DOLLAR v - 


balance payable when received. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICACO, 
_ (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable- 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


YOu 





fend me date 
FUTUhS in 

to LOVE or OBEY YOU. ALL, postpaid, 10 CENTS, silver. Or, I will « 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


RUBBER logue free; quick sales; big profits. 
L. E. Singleton, 134 F, Van Buren St., Chicago 





TALKING- MACHINE. Price 
reduced to $10.00, No 


» previous experience neces 

™ sary. A wonder as a home 

—— st Music, Songs, Speeches 

or your own voice. Complete Outfits, consisting of Machine with 
rds with one winding, 
* Herring Tvl oa, Concert Horn, 12 Musical or Talking — 
An op oricnity to make BIG MONEY EASY giving public enters 
tainm.nty .Just the thing for Church and Sunday-school 
perate them. Send for 





Records, Ete, with hundreds 
king big money with our 


send the outfit by express C. O. D., subject to examinasion, 


ae 


of your birth, lock of hair... will,PREDICT FOUR! 
LOVE, family, BUSINESS, money and HEALTH, rive 
you pen PiCT.’ RE of FUTURE HUSBAND, wife or sweetheart af- 
tnity, and give you book telling how to READ PEOPLE'S MINDS, influence them 
above with NEW MARRIAGE GUIDE, Volume of FEMALE SECRETS & Dream 
Book for 20. PROF. D. ARGO, Box 1207, Boston, Mass, 


GOODS and agents’ supplies by mail; cata: 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


correspondents than any 
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Shed Explosive Yu: 
7 Grand 6o0- 
a letter stati 
wicks at 10c. 
oe the money. oe 
. one dozen of o 
ble Wicks and premium list, whe! 
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amine it at your express office a 
exactly as represented and the mc 
ful bargain you ever saw or heard | 
express agent OUR SPECIAL OF! 
84.65 less the 50 cents, or $4.15 2 
charges. THISISA REGULAR $10. ¢ 
COLLEGIAN Solid Mahogany Maxdolin, 
hogany ribs, handsome strip b« 
each rib,celluloid edges, 1 0sewood 
board, inlaid position dots, mahog 
neck, American patent head, bes 
inlays around sounid-hole, latest 
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eStios g straw, large y 


JONES WHEAT 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


My wheats are noted for 


and arethe most popular and profitable varieties 
grown. Thenew Light Amber Longberry first known’ 
Originator of Early Arcadian, Diamond Grit, Genesee 
Giant, Bearded Winter Fife, Early Red Clawson, and 
others. Send forcircular to A. N. Jones, Newark, N. Y. 


nickel plated sleeve protecting tai! 
extra set genuine Giendon Strings,an 
ert’s book of chords which teaches < 
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CIGAR SMOKERS 
SPECIAL ATTENTIO 


100 on receipt of $3.75; 500 by 
f $16.93 When 


J. E. SNELL, B'ttersville, Pa. 


Please mention Green’s Frult Grower. 


REASON FOR GIVING MY GOODS A TRIAL. 


To introduce and advertise my cigars thzough- 
out the United States, I will make a special 
offer for the next thirty days. I will send ‘o any! 
address by mail, post-paid 50 of my leading 
brand “‘Blue Jacket,”? on receipt of $2.10, of, 
5; 5 express, pré- 
sent by ail 


it 


0. N.D 


MOTHERS AUNTIES, UNCLES, LOOK AT UNHEARD OF I 
y Lovely silk dolls. Look like rea) itis 
babies. Length 22 in. Faces hand painted: > We he 
Address, 8. SMITH, Box 1267, Pittsfield, Mass! co] 
Mill Red Raspb Plants for sale at b sail Lege 
Millar ;Re pberry Plants for sale at ba ‘ 
prices. Address B.Barrett, Blue Anchor, post-office, N.J,| NS RAN 
Ylease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. > that v 
—l ay heard 
them | 
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SAGE. 


Housewives know the value of this garden plant 
No garden is complete without it. 














EXTRA 
FINE 


REMEMBER 





They are fresh dug. 





PLANTS. 


_ CATALOGUE FREE. 














strong washing powders are destructive to. 





Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


the largest grower in the world. Our soil is specially adapted 
for growing extra strong plants. 
prices. I can save you money. 


ALLEN 1. WOOD, 









I grow my own Plants. 


Before buying get my 


Rochester, N.Y. 







INTRODUCER OF THE 


ESTABLISHED, 1876. | GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, 
22 YEARS. RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, PEARL 
STRAWBERRIES, GRAPES, ETC. 


GOOSEBERRY 


FREE FROM MILDEW. 
MOST PROLIFIC 
GOOSEBERRY KNOWS 
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e “ mixtures ” 
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ain little if any 
are zinc and 
is used because 
cause it has any 


elf by using 

genuine and 
Dutch process. 
ine brands. 


t., New York, 
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HASING DEPARTIENT; 


uit Grower is so well and fas 
wn throughout the country it 
to us that it would be a ben. 
readers who are purchasing 
ments, dry goods, nursery im 
ycles, spraying outfits, inseq 
a for tying buds, Wagons, 
ars, knives, poultry, ete. ta 
ders to us knowing that th 

re prompt and careful atten! 
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fore Offer our Serviceg 


h one of the best markets { 
of almost everything you ma 
o not issue a catalogue giving 
will have an expert buyer 
it upon you whenever we arg 

your order. 

about how much you desirg 

the implement or material, 
buy. Give us careful instrue 
g payment with order, and w 
e purchases on the most favor 
ossible. 

BICYCLES. 
pur readers are intending tg 
yeles. We are in a position 
ese wheels of desirable makeg 
es than our readers can gen- 

We should be pleased tg 

u along these lines. Address, 


N’S FRUIT GROWER, _. 
Rochester, N. Y. | 








— iy? - with our NEW IM.) 
e , PROVED GRAPHOPHONE 


CAS TALKING-MACHINE.Price’ 
Oe 


., redaced to $10.00, No: 
ee previous experience neces 
ee eeeees cary. A wonder as a home 

iner. All the latest Music, Songs, Specches 
Complete Outfits, consisting of Machine with 
notor which runs 2 records with one winding, 
ncert Horn, 12 Musical or Talking Records, 
Is, Admission Tickets, Ete., for $15.25. 
make BIG MONEY EASY giving public enters 
ihe thing for Church and Sunday-school 
Anyone can operate them. Send for 
Graphophones, Records Ete, with hundreds 
m those who are making big money with our 
its, or, by sending ONE DOLLAR w- will 
y express C. O. D., subject toexaminacion, 
when received. Address, 
BUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICACO, ILL 
& Co. are thoroughly reliable- 


ion Green’s Fruit Grower. 





lock of hair. J 
HEALTH, Give 


of your birth, will, 
LOVE, family, BUSINESS, money and 
TRE of FUTURE HUSBAND, wife or sweetheart af- 


telling how to READ PEOPLE’S MINDS, infiuence them @%) 
. ALL, postpaid, 10 CENTS, silver. Or, I will rend all 


AGE GUIDE, Volume of FEMALE SECRETS & Dream 


. D. ARGO, Box 1207, Boston, Mass. 


ion Green’s Fruit Grower. 





DS and agents’ supplies by mail; cata 
free; quick sales; big profits. Mrs, 
134 F, Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill, 


ntion Green’s Fruit Grower. ' 
F AT My wheats are noted for 

sstio; g straw, large yield,’ 
ost popular and profitable varieties: 
Light Amber Longberry first known* 
ly Arcadian, Diamond Grit, Genesee 
Jinter Fife, Early Red Clawson, and' 
ircular to A. N. Jones, Newark, N. Y. 
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spberry Plants for sale at bard time| 
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GIVING MY GOODS A TRIAL. 


and advertise my cigars thzough-, 
bd States, I will make a_fpecial: 
xt thirty days. I will send so any! 
il, post-paid 60 of my leading 
acket,’? on receipt of $2.70, or, 
of $3.75; 500 by express, pres: 
bt of $16.28 When sent by ail; 
ent with order; by express you; 
lege of examining them, and if, 

pay charges for return of them., 
sent in letter the ietter should, 
Address at once, i 


ELL, Pittersville, Pa. 
0. N. Dy! 
on Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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HOLT’S 
MAMMOTH. 


. E as i 
ow the value of this garden Lag ; 
omplete without it. Iseasy,”. 
market is found in the ci 

ked and dried. Price for BeCun’ 
by express, 6 for l5c., 12 for 20-9 | 
REEN’S NURSERY CO. ° 
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PEARL 
OSEBERRY 


EE FROM MILDEW. 
T PROLIFIC 
OOSEBERRY KNOWN. §| 
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thave an absolutely perfect appli- 
ince for Cure of Rupture or 
ernia, and will cure you free for 
few hours work. 


(ured 


Your name plainly written and sent 
yo my address will bring particulars 
gd sealed matter in plain envelope. 
(gnD STAMP IF CONVENIENT. 


Free. 


Appliance invented by Reverend 
J. Hayden, a Methodist Minister. 


PatENT NO. 400,454. 
ALEXANDER SPEIRS, 
Box G. Westbrook, Maine. 
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A New Departure. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, desiring to put it- 
gif in position to be of greatest possible 
grvice to those of its readers who have 
poultry, poultry supplies, eggs, rabbits, 
game, fur pelts, stock or a farm they 
would like to offer for sale in its columns 
and can use only a small amount of space 
to advantage, has decided to make a spe- 
dal rate for these kinds of advs. figured 
hy the word. All words, initials, figures, 
ame and address are counted. 

Rate will be 244c. per word for one month; 
2c. per word per insertion for two months 
and 2c. per word for insertion for three 
months. No advertisements will be ac- 
cepted for less than 50c. 

Terms strictly cash with order. Below 
we give cost of from twenty to forty words 
for one, two or three months: 

1 Mo. 2 Mo. 3 Mo. 
 words....$ 50 $ 90 
®words.... 55 99 
94 words. 60 08 
96 words. 65 aT 
98 words. . 70 26 
30 words. 75 35 
$2 words... 80 44 
$4 words... 85 53 
$6 words... 90 62 
88 words... 95 cgi 
40 words... 1 00 80 

Marion, N. Y., July 14, 1898. 
Green’s Fruit Grower: 
_ Gents—Your letter of July 9th received. 
The results from Green’s Fruit Grower 
since I have been using it for advs. for 
my business has given me better and more 


Fah ek fh fee ak pak ft ed ek 
who © oO 
SRareSs 


correspondents than any that I have been- 


using for years. Jt is a grand advertising 
medium. Orders are coming in faster than 
I can fill them. Good enough for any one. 
-Yours respectfully, H. Topping. 





EARN A WATCH WITH- 
=-_ + out MONEY. 

Sworan,vey or girl cau earn this 

benutitul oid Plated Hunt 

: fm ing Cause Stem Wind Watch, 

NG PieCheim smd Clara, warrauted 
. CAE a pealect ine-keeperin afew even- 
ig ings or &y epare time selling our 

Double Feed ludestructible Non 
eg Explosive Tamp Wicks. Our 
Grand 60-day Offer, Write us 
a letter stating you will sell the 
wicks at 10c. a piece, and send us 
peels the money. and we will send you 
one dozen of our PatentIndestruct- 
bie Wicks and premium list, when sold you to send us 
1.30, and we will send you at once, by mail, prepiid, 
‘beautiful Gold Plated Watch Chainand Charm, Wicks 
unsold, if any,to be returned, We give the most valna- 
bis premiums for the least work of any firm. Address 
Kirtland Wick Co., 211 Nassau St.. N. ¥. 

to and we will send A 
you th 


Send 50 is MANDOLIN hy t) 


express, C. 0, D., subject to examination. Ex- 
amine it at your express office and if found 
exactly as represented and the most wonder- 
ful bargain you ever saw or heard of, Pay the 
express agent OUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICE, & 
$4.65 less the 50 cents, or $4.15 and express & 
charges. THISIS A REGULAR $10.00 GENUINE fj 
COLLEGIAN Solid Mahogany Maxdolin, has 13 ma- £3 
hogany ribs, handsome strip between fs 
each rib,celluloid edges, 1 osewood finger- 
board, inlaid position dots, mahoganized 
neck, American patent head, beautiful i ; 
inlays around sound-hole, latest patent //Bjhin | 
nickel plated sleeve protecting tail piece, (iii: 
extra set genuine Glendon Strings,and Guek- p>) 
ert’s book of chords which teaches anyone 
how to play. Write for free musical in-}} 
strument, organ and piano catalogue. 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. Ine. Ch gO 


Gears, Roebuck & Cu. are thoroughly reliable. 


CURRANT CUTTINGS 
AT UNHEARD OF PRICES. 





Cat this ad, ont and send. 








We have a surplus of 


CHERRY and 
VICTORIA CUR- 
RANT CUTTINGS, 


that we will sell at un- 

heard of prices to clear 

5 them out. Now is the 

best time to plant cuttings. Prices furnished 
upon application. GREEN’S NURSERY CO.,, 

5 Rochester, N. Y 


| TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


“Vif our whole population were tinctured 





Horticultural Recreation. 


Written especially for Green's Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


It is a mooted point in the minds of many 
of the more advanced thinkers of the day 
whether it is best to introduce horticultural 
branches into the common __ schools. 
Whether it is practicable or not I will not 
attempt to discuss at this time, but I am 
certain of one thing that there are many 
people who could take lots of enjoyment 
in horticultural pottering and fussing if 
they only had a smattering of knowledge 
in that direction to give them a start. One 
of the saddest spectacles to be seen im 
many of our smaller villages is that of re- 
tired farmers who have rented their homes 
and moved into town to idle away the bal- 
ance of their lives. They drift aimlessly 
back and forth from home to the post- 
office, or grocery and back, accomplishing 
nothing that benefits themselves or the 
world. 

Many of: them have little plots of lawn 
and ground for vegetable gardens, but they 
scarcely manage to keep them neat, so busy 
are they at some convenient loafing place 
in talking politics and local gossip. 

Why, I would give almost anything I 
possess if I could command the leisure 
which some retired furmers have, men who 
are yet in full possession of all faculties 
and able to perform several] hours of light 
work every pleasant day if they chose. Of 
course it is not for us to judge these ma- 
ture idlers, but one cannot help wondering 
how they will grade at the final day when 
they stand up by the side of Burbank and 
Loudon and Bull and Livingston and 
Jacob Moore, and Judge Miller and hun- 
dreds of other busy men who have amid 
all the cares of business found time to add 
so much of beauty and value in horticul- 
ture to minister to both mind and body. 

Had the class I refer to been instructed 
in boyhood upon horticultural lines it is 
possible that when they gave up the cares 
and heavy work of farm life, that they 
might have turned to horticulture for rec- 
reation, and reaped that reward which is 
found in the words “to him that hath 
shall be given” instead of, being liable to 
that other promise which says “to him that 
hath not shall be taken even that which 
he hath.” : 

As I pass morning after morning the 
beautiful yards along the city streets, with 
so many object lessons I wonder why more 
people do not become infected with the 
spirit of beauty and pleasure which dwells 
in horticulture and become ardent wor- 
shippers at a shrine whose religion is a 
daily benediction, rewarding its devotees 
day by day instead of promising some- 
thing in the far off future. Farmers’ 
Clubs, Granges, and their organs are for- 
ever vaunting and boasting of the intel- 
ligence of the farmers, but how, would they 
rate if we judged them by the retired list, 
who resemble the lilies in neither toiling 
or spinning. In early life the farmer has 
an excess of mus¢le as compared with ex- 
perience and kuowledge, but later on the 
ratio changes, and if he manages right he 
will so employ his later years that the 
diminished strength will still keep his mind 
and. thought in active employment. Hor- 
ticulture along its amateur lines is just the 
occupation to fill the bill, whether you cul- 
tivate flowers, fruit, or vegetables. 

The Government both National and 
State is annually devoting large sums to 
experimenting at Station farms, yet they 
cannot in many things reach the real needs 
-of the people. How different it would be 


with a spirit of investigation, so that un- 
cultivated back yards and neglected front 
lawns were made into miniature experi- 
ment stations, each family working glong 
the lines which taste or inclination lead. 


If a smattering of horticultural leaven 
could be dropped into every little rural 
community what a wonderful awakening 
would in time result; how many would see 
with clearness the many beautiful opera- 
tions of nature to which now they are 
blind; how many would usefully employ 
moments which now are barren and value- 
less? Our school managers, our horticul- 
tural societies and our family papers can- 
not better advance the higher civilization 
than by teaching the advantages of hor- 
ticulture as a recreation. Many recrea- 
tions are but empty delusions, but the cul- 
tivation of the garden in any of its 
branches gives value received day by day, 
and one can graduate their indulgence in 
this pastime by their strength. The deli- 
cate invalid woman may have a hanging 





basket, the muscilar Dago a cabbage and 
potato patch. Between these extremes 
what an infinite variety to suit every taste 








STRICTURE 


CAN BE CURED! 





The Solwent-Alterans System Presents to 
Men a Perfect and Positive Cure. 





THE TRIUMPH 


OF SCIENCE. 





_ For more than a hundred years scien- 
tiie men have been trying to cure stric- 
ture. The doctors have patiently sought 
for a remedy that would cure without sur- 
'Sical treatment. q 
e time is now at hand when the ter- 
or of stricture is a thing of the past. It 
,Was seldom fatal—it never killed, but it 
‘dd worse for it often sentenced a man to 
‘What might be called a living grave. 
it completely does away with the finer 
‘feelings of manhood; it robs him of sex- 
Nal strength; it makes him weak, ner- 
‘ous and despondent. Stricture even leads 
i more urgent symptoms, it causes 
‘*tostatic Enlargement, obstruction to 
€ flow of urine, and inability to pass 
@ same without the use of a catheter. 
! thermore, it destroys the happiness in 
red a home, and brings disgrace and 
‘Scontent to many a husband and father. 
le te Solvent-Alterans system is not in 
My sense a half-way remedy, for it re- 
Moves from the passage the obstruction, 
his inflammation, the congestion and ir- 
Eton. It is a Stricture Solvent. It 
isters the malady until at length it 
_ the same to disappear. 
8 he Solvent-Alterans system adds vigor, 
gy usth and tone to the sexual nerves un- 
y zs nere is a complete restoration of manly 
 ugth, until the nerves tingle with the 
oy of health, the step becomes elastic, 
the man again holds his head up in 
: "eae an that he is in every way 
; The Solvent-Alterans system is the re- 
i, Of years of patient research and study, 


|, 8 the acme of completeness, as its name 


polies, it is a solvent for stricture and an 
vletative for other forms of urethral dis- 
..?,5uch as gleet and chronic venereal 

me. It is a positive cure for pros- 


tatic enlargement, congestion, obstruction, 
etc. It leaves no part unguarded or neg- 
lected. Its cures are permanent; when a 
man is once cured by the Solvent-Alterans 
system he stays cured. 


Truth and Science have completely con- 
quered; men would not be iniluenced by 
the old fogy and old time arguments. They 
knew that a modern discovery was due, 
they knew that they could depend upon 
their own judgment as to the merits of 
the treatment. 


Every man can have the same experi- 
ence that five thousand men have had dur- 
ing the past year. The Soivent-Alterans 
system has cured more than that number, 
It is a system of treatment far in ad- 
vance of the old theories, it completely 
throws aside old ideas and adopts a path 
entirely its own. 

No other one treatment in the world has 
done more to give men courage, has done 
more to place in the background instru- 
mental and operative measures. It is an 
innovation upon oid ideas. It has come 
to stay. Every man can know the full 
truth in regard to the Solvent-Alterans 
treatment. Elaborate pampalets and mar- 
vellous testimonials can be obtained for 
the asking. All that you need do is to send 
your name and address and ask for the 
Solvent-Alterans pamphlets; they will be 
sent sealed, without distinguishing marks, 
by mail, and without any expense what- 
ever, The Solvent-Alterans system is the 
greatest discovery of the age. No man 
can afford to neglect this opportunity, The 
Company invite investigation, the remedy 
is entitled to it. Every afflicted man should 
immediately send for the pamphlets. Ad- 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 
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and condition, and all within the soil that 


borders the home, needing no excursion 
train or electric car to reach it, and only 
the spare momerts from other occupations 
to devote to it. 


ALONG WHAT LINES? 


Perhaps some one who has followed me 
thus far would like to have me explain 
more in detail how this educational mil- 
lepnium is to follow a dabbling of every- 
bedy in horticulture. Along what lines 
should it be pursued? 

Well, it will come about in the same way 
that the present state of horticultural ad- 
vancement has been reached by a special 
class, of which, probably, the subscription 
list of this journal embraces a very large 
percentage. Men and women who wunder- 
stand the main principles of plant growth 
and diseases, who are tolerable botanists, 
and who know something of the chemical 
nature and demands of the soil, have main- 
ly, in the present generation, become thus 
educated by actual experience from begin- 
ning in a small way. 

There are two women in California who 
are great flower seed producers and au- 
thorities in certain lines, who scarcely 
knew anything about their specialties fif- 
teen years ago, and have acquired their 
expert knowledge in the middle period of 
life. It 3s the great thirst for knowledge 
which a little earnest painstaking garden- 
ing gives one that gives it its educational 
power. First the catalogue, then the seed 
packet or plant, then the mingling with 
kindred spirits, and finally, the going to 
books and botanies; this is the process 
which has made thousands of persons in- 
fluential and noted in fruit, flower and veg- 
etable production. 


Food for beginning can be found in any 
field in the watered portion of the country, 
and I dare say also in the arid belt. For 
example, there are said to be over seven 
hundred varieties of the willow in the tem- 
perate zone. One does not for this rea- 
son have to grow all of them, or avoid 
growing any of them because there are so 
many, or because, for example, the banks 
of the lower Mississippi are monotonous 
because the acres and acres of willows 
weary the eye and make the scenery tire- 
some. 

Personally I have a rank-growing pussy 
willow planted in front of a large ever- 
green, and it is greatly admired each spring 
when ‘loaded with its lovely catkins. A 
friend in Pennsylvania had a single stool 
of basket willow growing in a moist, rich 
spot on his neatly kept lawn. It makes a 
great many long, slender shoots—perhaps a 
huudred—and these are several feet long, 
and, with their pretty brown color, are 
very ornamental, especially when the 
ground is covered with snow. Along to- 
ward spring the shoots are cut back and 
put one side for use, and the growth of the 
new shoots gives life and character to that 
portion of the lawn all summer long, and 
interests all visitors. 

Then there is the golden willow, which 
many have never seen, but which makes a 
Leautiful tree and lights up the winter 
scenery beautifully. Thus my readers can 
see that even so common a family as the 
willow has members capable of interesting 
and educating. 

(Continued next month.) 





Popular Science. 


—There are 110 mountains in Colorado 
whose peaks are over twelve thousand feet 
above the ocean level. 

—A_ scientist looking for microbes says 
there are absolutely none on the Swiss 
peg at an altitude of two thousand 
eet. 

_—Why the owl looks wise is because his 
eyes are fixed immovably in their sockets, 
and so when he looks from one object to 
another he must move his head. 

—It has been calculated that ordinary 
gunpowder on exploding expands about 
nine thousand times, that is, fills a space 
this much larger as a gas than when in a 
solid form. 

—According to the results of an inquiry 
among the beekeepers of Germany, human 
beings may acquire immunity from the ef- 
fects of bee stings simply by being stung 
a sufficient,number of times. In some cases 
thirty stings suflice to impart the desirable 
immunity; in other cases as many as one 
hundred stings must be endured before the 
victim ceases to suffer serious inconveni- 
ence from the attack of bees. Occasionally 
a person is found who is naturally immune 
to the effects of bee stings, while others are 
not able to acquire immunity by any 
amount of heroic experience. 

—Of the two liquid envelopes that en- 
wrap the globe the atmosphere is the 
thicker, and it has had more to do with 
shaping the surface of the earth than one 
might suppose without giving the matter 
due consideration. Not only does the wind 
carry vast clouds of dust and sand from 
place to place, but it bears inland the 
vapor which rises from the ocean, and 
which eomes back to us condensed. into 
rain. All the erosion of the soil that ig ac- 
complished by rivers, all the transportation 
of solid material that these streams and 
the ocean currents are responsible for 
would be impossible were there no air. The 
waves, too, are raised by this agency, and 
their havoc must also be charged in part 
to the account of the atmospheric sea. 





An Asthma Cure at Last 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, 
in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new bo- 
tanic product found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. The cures wrought by it in 
the worst cases, are really marvelous. Suf- 
ferers of twenty to fifty years’ standing 
have been at once restored to health by 
the Kola Plant. Among others, many min- 
isters of the gospel testify to its wonderful 
powers. Rey. J. L. Combs, of Martins- 
burg, West Va., was perhaps the worst 
case, and was cured by the Kola Plant 
after fifty years’ suffering. Mr. Alfred C. 
Lewis, Washington, D. C., Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, gives similar testi- 
mony, as do many others. To prove to 
you beyond doupt its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York, will send a large 
ease of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. They only ask in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. You should surely try 
it, as it costs you nothing. 





FORTUNE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


The new, loud, clear, Giant Fobmnegs Ma- 
chine is creating the greatest sensation in 
large cities. The new machine and complete 
public exhibition outfit can be had for less 
than $25.00. Examination free, and any 
bright young man without experience can_ fill 
a hall every evening at 25c. admission. Peo- 
le go wild over this new invention. For 
ull particulars address Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
(Ine.,) Chicago. 





Mr. H. W. Sargent, Amesbury, Mass., 
writes: ‘I have used not far from two and 
one-half tons of Bowker’s Animal Meal, and 
find its judicious use has nearly doubled my 
egg supply. I had tried other forms of ani- 
mal food, including green cut bone, and did 
not make it pay. I have no further use now 
for my $20 bone cutter.’’ 

The Bowker Company, makers of Bowker’s 
Animal Meal for hens and chicks, are this 
season putting up this product in 25 cent 
boxes so that those who keep only a few 
hens may be sure of getting the genuine ar- 
ticle which was introduced in 1873, The new 

ackage is yotow- with two red roosters in 
Pehting attitude printed across it. Larger 





dress the Empire Medical Company, 151 





Smith Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


quantities come in yellow pees ook so those who 
take pains to buy their poultry food in yel- 
low packages marked “Bowker,’’ 
sure of fine g 
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A WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 


ee 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Green 
Have Been Married Twenty- 
five Years, 


From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat. 


The twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs, Charles A. Green, of 
Highland avenue, was celebrated at their 
home on Saturday evening.. Mr. and Mrs, 
Green received the congratulations of a 
large number of friends and relatives, The 
homestead was handsomely decorated in 
houor of the event, and the lawn was bril- 
liantly illuminated, where Dosenbach’s 
orchestra entertained the guests. At 10 
o’clock a flashlight picture was taken of 
the guests, who were grouped on the lawn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Green were remembered 
by the official board of Asbury Methodist 
Church, which sent a case of solid silver- 
ware, and they also received the congratu- 
lations of the following out-of-town guests: 
Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery Mead, of Clyde; 
Mrs. Anna L. McGuire, Mrs. John Mar- 
ther and Mrs. Rufus Traver, of Avon; Mr. 
and Mrs. John Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. New- 
ton B. Adams and E. H. Burson, of Chili; 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Hosmer, of Riga, and 
Mr. and Mrs. M. R. Darrohn, Theodore D. 
Green, of Rush, and Alfred Case, of Bath. 

Mr. Green was engaged in the banking 
business at the date of his marriage, in 
1878. Soon after Mr. Green and his fam- 
ily vetired to his farm at Chili, New York, 
where he established his present business. 
In 1889 Mr. Green moved to his present 
home on Highland avenue, this city, where 
he has since resided. Mr. and Mrs. Green 
were assisted in receiving by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. Burleigh, Mrs. Burleigh being the 
eldest of three children. 





Notes. 


—The tenantry of South Carolina planta- 
tions have an original way of growing Irish 
potatoes that yield amazingly considering 
the amount of labor expended. ‘The pota- 
toes are dropped thickly in iong, fresh fur- 
rows of otherwise unbroken ground, and 
covered about seven or eight inches deep 
with dry “pine straw.” This is the only 
“culture” given them, as the pine needles 
keep down all weeds. Sometimes square 
pens are made of rails, and layers of straw 
and potatoes several feet deep are placed 
in it. These are called “lazy beds.”—Vick’s 
Magazine. 


—Florida has a new industry. It is said 
that the cultivation of the camphor tree 
has been so successful that that State 
promises to be a formidable competitor 
with the far Hast. In China, Japan, and 
Formosa but a small portion now remain 
owing to the wasteful methods of obtain- 
ing the gum from the trees, which in many 
cases were cut down entirely. In Flor- 
ida, on the other hand, it has been found 
that camphor could be produced profitably 
from the leaves and twigs, obtaining a 
pound of the gum from seventy-seven 
pounds of the cuttings. The tree requires 
no fertilization and is extremely orna- 
mental. 

—Fruit trees should be pruned every 
year. If neglected for one season you can 
never catch up; your trees have one year 
the start of you. In pruning trees, as in 
all other business, keep ahead of your 
work. If you are going to lead a cow put 
the rope around her horns—if you hitch it 
to her tail, you will be sure to get left be- 
hind; and 60 in playing the game of “‘snap 
the whip,” the boy at the tail end of the 
rope is always the one that gets left. 
Always keep ahead of your work; push 
your work or it will push you. Prune your 
trees every year and then there are no large 
branches to remove. Never take off a 
branch without being able to tell why it 
should be taken off—A. A. Halladay, in 
American Gardening. 





Amusing Features of the War. 


Now that the war with Spain is over, it 
is safe to say that when the whole story 
is written it will contain more singular and 
comic situations than are to be found in 
any struggle of its size recorded in his- 
tory. We have seen the Governor of one 
of the enemy’s possessions in the east fire 
a salute in answer to the guns intended to 
demand surrender, and when invited to 
come on board our ship to arrange the 
terms of capitulation send his polite regrets 
that his position did not permit of his in- 
dulging: in such courtesies with strangers. 
No such amusing farce as this is likely to 
be found in all the pages of history. Re- 
cently we have witnessed the unusual scene 
at Santiago of the shipment of the Span- 
ish soldiers for Spain going on at one 
wharf, and at the next wharf the ship- 
ment of the American soldiers to the United 
States, the amusing reflection being that 
Uncle Sam was paying the bills for both 
consignments. The situation in. Porto Rico 
has offered even more fund for laughter. 
Here our grim-visaged warriors move upon 
towns which, instead of erecting barricades 
and digging trenches, meet the enemy with 
open arms, cheer and dance while the 
bands play “Yankee Doodle,” and implore 
the commanding general to hurry along the 
stars and stripes to a people who are not 
crying for revenge, but for more American 
flags. To add to this comical situation, 
our soldiers draw from their knapsacks so- 
cial letters of introduction to leading Porto 
Rican citizens which they had obtained be- 
fore entering the enemy’s country, and 
which look to procuring business situations 
later. Several other strange and amusing 
features have appeared in the course of our 
midsummer war in contrast to the dark 
side of the armed strife. But while the 
people laugh at what has been laughable 
in the contest, they do not propose by any 
means to ignore the serious side of the 
struggie. The predestined and foreordained 
congressional committee on the conduct of 
the war will have plenty of a very serious 
character to occupy its time and attention. 
—Boston Globe. 





Compulsory Marriage. 


“A distinguished alienist’” expresses the 
opinion that we need a law making mar- 
riage compulsory before the age of 25, or 
30, at the latest. He gives as his reason 
the fact that medical research has shown 
that wedlock conduces greatly to health 
and sanity. In order to make the benefits 
of this state universal, he would make it 
compulsory. This attitude of mind is by 
no means rare among a certain type of 
scientists, says the Cleveland Leader. In 
the cold logic of science, as these gentry 
see it, there is no room for the complex 
emotions, attractions and repulsions that go 
to make up human nature, observes the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. Having established 
certain conclusions as the result of phy- 
siological or psychological investigation, 
they take it for granted that they have 
sounded the depth of truth, and that the 
welfare of the race demands the hard and 
fast application of the rules which they 
lay down. ‘The idea of paternal govern- 
ment regulation of marriage is by no means 
new. It has been preached with much fer- 
yor by sundry “reformers” with an abiding 
faith that the world can be made bright by 
legislative enactment. Fortunately, the 
hard common sense of mankind has almost 
always rejected their nostrums with con- 
tempt. The scientist:in question might bet- 
ter devote his valuable time to other mat- 











ters. Marriage is a great deal older than 
science and the process of natural selection 
by which it is attained in most lands will 
not be affected by scientific dictum. . The 
ery that not’ enough people enter into the 
matrimonial relation in these days needs 
no attention. In this matter, above all 
others, freedom of choice when individuals 
have reached years of accountability. is es- 
sential,.and will remain unimpaired. There 
will never be any lack of happy homes in 
this republic. Nature, which is more pow- 
erful than all doctors, will regulate the 
problem in her own way. 





Hard to Believe. 


Hiram—These noospapers is all liars, by 
gosh. . 

Silas—Why, I thort the Clarion wuz a 
good reliable paper. 

Hiram—So did I, but it says here that 
one of our fleets is goin’ out ter capture 
Canaries. I don’t believe no sech stuff 
ez that. 





Smaller Farms. 


Most farmers are trying to cultivate too 
much land, and of course are not doing this 
in a way to make a profit. If all farms 
of 100 acres or more were cut in two, and 
the money that one-half would bring were 
invested in improving and cultivating the 
other, the profit would be far greater than 
it is usually. Indeed, the large farm does 
not pay any profit, and most years its crops 
are sold at a loss. With the division of 
farms will naturally come the diversifica- 
tion of farm industries, so as to require 
the employment of a much greater amount 
of labor than is needed now. ‘The farmer 
will have capital enough to improve all his 
land and increase its productive capacity. 
Under this policy the fertility of farms will 
be increased, and that, after all, is what is 
most needed to maké farming profitable.— 
The Cultivator. 





What is in the Soil. 


Analysis shows, as a result of a great 
number of tests averaged by a scientist, 
that the first eight inches, of soil on an 
acre of fairly fertile land contains 3,053 
pounds of nitrogen, worth, at 15 cents a 
pound, $457.95, about 16,317 pounds of pot- 
ash worth $734.27, and 4,219 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, worth $295.33, a total of 
$1,487.55. Wheat grain rapidly absorbs 
the elements of the soil. For example, 
100,000,000 tons of wheat takes out of the 
52,300,000 pounds of phosphoric acid, worth 
$2,615,000, with 30,700,000 pounds of pot- 
ash, worth $1,688,500, and from soil and 
air 104,500,000 pounds of nitrogen, worth 
$11,756,250, a total of over $16,000,000. 
Our wheat crop this year is about 600,000,- 
000 bushels, and on the basis of the figures 
mentioned it is possible to figure out the 
cost of this crop to the country. 





The Chautauqua Grape Situation 


The person who declares that there is a 
big crop of grapes and plenty of other fruit 
in this section, says the Ripley Review man, 
is doing the grower more injury than any- 
thing else he could say or do. And, be- 
sides, he is imperiling his chances for 
heaven. For it is not true. Men who know 
most about grapes inform us that the crop 
on a whole is only about two-thirds.as 
large as last year. The grapes, however, 
are fine. Fruits, such as peaches, pears 
and plums, which in years gone by have 
been flooded upon the market in advance. 
Such talk, with such conditions, has had 
its effect upon the grape market in the 
past, to ‘lower prices. ‘The easiest and 
surest way to give a commission man an 
excuse to hold prices down is to give out, 
many times against the facts, that there 
is a big crop. ‘There is every indication 
that grapes will bring a better price than 
usual. We hope so, at least.—Grape Belt. 





A Tree for Butchers. 


A fortune awaits the enterprising indi- 
vidual who shall introduce the papaw tree 
into this country. It grows from the seed, 
and left to its own resources will in two 
years, by which time it will be twenty feet 
high, yield a milky sap whiq possesses 
two strange properties. It will make ex- 
tremely tender any meat wrapped in its 
leaves for a few hours. In the West In- 
dies pigs before killing are regaled on 
papaw fruit. So fed, the pork becomes so 
tender that it falls off the spit when roast- 
ing. Although the leaves of the papaw 
would be greatly in demand during hot 
weather, it is for flesh-reducing more than 
its flesh-softening qualities the papaw 
would be found valuable. It is the finest 
anti-fat in the world. Last year a race 
horse, whose grossness no amount of train- 
ing would reduce, was dosed with its juices. 
In a few days it was as lean as could be 
wished. An extremely fat porker to whom 
it was administered fell away to a shadow 
after a few doses. ‘The intestines of a 
pig being almost identical with those of a 
human being, there is no reason why papaw 
milk should not be vended for the benefit of 
overweighted humanity. Let those who 
laugh and want to grow thin clamor for 
papaw milk.—N. Y. State Farmer. 





How Goods are Ordered by Mail. 


This office is just in receipt of Catalogue 
No. 107, issued by Sears, Roebuck. & Co., of 
Chicago, a vast department store boiled 
down, so that you can sit down at your desk 
or table in your own home, and select just 
such goods as you want, and everything is 
made so plain by iarge, handsome, clear illus- 
trations, plainly written descriptions and 
prices in plain figures, that everyone can 
order by mail; have the advantage of such 
a vast variety to select from and such 
very low prices that it certainly is not 
strange that these big department stores 
which issue these big catalogues are attract- 
ing the attention of buyers everywhere in 


every walk of life. Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 





The Blackberry. 


There it grows year after year, 
In the same long line, in the same old 


way, 

With Little manure, ard far less care, 

When harvest time comes its crop is there; 
The Blackberry. 


Luscious and wholesome, productive and pay- 


ing, 
All year in demand, our thirst allaying, 
Leaded with fruit all the weeks through, 
It’s the friend we always find paying and 


true; 
The Blackberry. 


Make a selection of early and late, 
Two to four kinds at any rate, 
Plant them in lines three feet by six, 
And with their roots the soll well mix; 
The Blackberry. 


From early June ’till mid-September 

Its heaithy fruit it will surrender 

Up to mankind who should remember 

It must be tended through December; 
The Blackberry. 


When pressed oft times for want of cash, 
It’s then you wish you’d made a dash— 
Planted an acre or two in lines 
Of the “Thorny Blackberry” in these hard 


times; 
The Blackberry. 


Make no delay, send on your order 
To nurserymen before October. 
You always will get treated well, 
For they've got first-class stock to sell, 
And prices always are the lowest, 
With plants enough to plant a forest. 
—Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by a 
subscricer. 





Bradshaw Plum. 


A very large and fine early plum, dark 
violet red, juicy and good. Trees erect 
and vigorous; very productive, valuable for 
market. The tree is very hardy and vig- 
orous. As regards productiveness it is un- 
equaled by any plum we have ever fruited. 
To produce the finest fruit heavy thinning 
should be practiced. The quality is excel- 
lent and it is destined to become one of 
the most popular of all plums for canning, 
while its attractive color, good quality and 
shipping properties will cause it to be 
sought for as a market variety. It ripens 
ten days to two weeks later than Abund- 
ance. This plum resembles Niagara in 
size, color and general good qualities, It 
is a grand variety, and no collection is 
complete without it. It is becoming bet- 
ter known each year and is a great favor- 
ite for home use on account of its fine 
quality, and for market for the reason that 
it is possessed of great beauty and large 
size and is enormously productive, 





Women of the World. 


—Miss Hastie, a Scotch woman, is about 
to undertake a scientific expedition to the 
South Sea. 

—Miss Hamilton Griffin, a half-sister of 
Mary Anderson, is cultivating her voice in 
Germany and will make her debut as a 
Slnger next year. 

—By the will of the late Sarah Bowker, 
of Boston, $5,000 is left to a church, and, 
should her daughters die without legal 
issue, over $20,000 is left to various insti- 
tutions. 

—Miss Helen Gould’s generosity has 
found another outlet in the endowment of 
a $5,000 free bed in the Manhattan Hye 
and Ear Hospital, Park avenue and Forty- 
first street, New York. 

—Mrs. Alice Rollins Crane, who is in the 
service of the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington, goes about Dawson City in 
regulation buckskin shirt, bloomers, and 
leather leggins. She has grown fond of 
frontier iife. 

—Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, who is 
working to tave the word “woman” 
stricken from the name of the general Fed- 
eration of Women’s Chibs, is a daughter 
of Platt R. Spencer, author of the famous 
Spencerian system of penmanship. 

—Miss Marie Parcello, the concert singer, 
reported as one-of the drowned passengers 
of the steamship Bourgogne, has turned up 
at her New York studio, very much alive. 
She says she has been on a yachting trip 
ever since before the Bourgogne went 
down, though she will not tell where or 
with whom. 

—Now that Hawaii has been annexed, 
the Queen Dowager Kapiolani is suing her 
two nephews for property in Honolulu 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
which she had previously deeded to them, 
while another report.is.to the effect that 
the ex-queen is going back to the islands 
to live. 

—The popularity enjoyed by Ambassador 
Hay in London is also shared by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Helen Hay. At the recent open- 
ing of the public gardens at Walworth, at 
the rear of Robert Browning’s hall, Miss 
Hay was selected for the honor of opening 
the gates, and performed the ceremony with 
grace and ease. The key was engraved 
with the American and British flags and 
the arms of the settlements. A few days 
subsequent to this she was accorded the 
honor of dancing in the royal quadrille, at 
the state ball at Buckingham palace. This 


is an honor seldom granted to such a young | 


unmarried woman. 


FREE BOOK 


Dr. Sandern writes: “My specialty for 
the past thirty years has been the treat- 
ment of all results of youthful errors or 
later excesses, such «gs Nervous Debil- 
ity, Lame Back, Varicocele, etc., and I 
never use drugs for same, because they 
merely stimulate. What I employ is na- 
ture’s own simple remedy, Hlectricity, and 
cure 95 per cent.” 


ie 
WOOD DTIGOL 
Seemann > 


ARES 
Back View of the Famous Dr. 
Sanden Electric Belt. 


“In my Electric Belt and Suspensory I 
offer as perfect a home self treatment for 
weak men; young or old, as can be con- 
structed. I apply the current so it flows 
from the nerve centre at small of back 
over kidneys, through the liver, stomach 
and weakened parts in front. You put 
the belt on at night when you go to bed 
and take it off next morning. Keep this 
up for two or three months and you will be 
a strong man as sure as night follows day. 
Over 5,000 cures in 1897.” 

Write for 


FREE BOOK, 


“Three Classes of Men,” which explains 
all; sent in plain sealed envelope. All ad- 
vice free. Write to-day. 
DR. G. F. SANDEN, 
826 Broadway, New York City. 








Anyone Interested 


in AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


Shan, Sample copy FREE to ANY ADDRESS 
ey upon receipt of name and address 
ry los plainly written on postal card naming 

paper in which you saw this ad. Address 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FINE BLOODED (Cattle, Sheep 
Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogue, 150 engravingse 


N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 








$8 Paid per 100 fer distributing samples of 
Washing Fluid. Send 6c. stps. A.W. Scott, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Prize Puzales, New Games, Magical Illusions 


is 140 
| iy Sample Book of Biggest list of 


Blane 5 a Hidden Name CARDS Premi Sales 


All for 2c. stamp, OHIO Cadiz, 0 





Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Tra: t, Excort & 
Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 





The New Frost-Proof IRON MOUNTAIN 
PEACH bears everywhere. Peach, Pear, 
Plum, Apple Trees. New Fruits and Berries—~ 


ialties. . Lowest Prices. Catalogue Free, 
Fee LINDSLEY, White House, 4s. J. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
FAMILY RECORD tecicrouta, sola gold? tron 


mendous seller; agents delighted; sample free for 
12cts. to pay Pe etc.; 9 for $1; charges paid. 
HOME ART PICTURE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
first three lessons) 


SHORTHAND FREE, Lessons by mail 


and personally. Pupils located. Write Chaffee’s! 











Phonographic Institute, Oswego, N. Y., E. M,) 
WOLF, Manager. 








EVAPORATOR. 


FRUIT 


FOr 
FAMILY USE: 


“THE GRANGER.” 


Strong—Durable—Can be applied to any stove or range. CHEAPEST 
IN THE MARKET~—83, $5 and $8. Send for free circular. 
EASTERN MF’G CO.,, 257 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa 





A FARMER CAN SAVE MONEY 


By Weighing his Stock and Produce and all he Buys. 
It Ordered at Once, we will Furnish this 


Catalogue is a book of 1120 pages, weighing gy 


nearly 4 pounds, and while it requires 30 


cents pustage alone to mail it, they send it 
ostpaid to any address on receipt of only 
3 cents to help pay the postage. 

ou will find in the largest department stores 
s found complete in this catalogue, and so 


Everything 9 


plainly illustrated and described, and priced — 


so low, that it is not strange that people are: 
so anxious to get this book, and that so many 


send to this house for their goods. We are 
informed that it requires seventy carloads 
of paper to print their Fall edition of this 
catalogue, fifty large printing presses run- 
nin 
$150,000. 
Only from such stupendous figures can it be 
comprehended to what extent people every- 


in postage stamps to mail them. 


for everything they eat, use or wear. * 





—It is a year since Andree, the sanguine 
Swedish balloonist, with two companions, 
started from the north of Spitzbergen with 
the belief that he could cross the Arctic 
solitude, and possibly the Pole itself, in 
his balloon. A few days after the start 
a message by carrier pigeon was received 
showing that he had gone but a compara- 
tively short distance, and not one word 
more has ever come to show what was 
the fate of the party, or how far they suc- 
ceeded in going before death stopped them. 
—Poughkeepsie Eagle. 





This will Interest Many. 


¥F, W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in.any form, or neuralgia, will 
send their address to him at Box 1501, Bos- 
he will direct them to a per- 
He has nothing to sell or give; 


cu 
aie tele Hundreds 


only tells you how he was cured. 
have tested it with success) _—- 


night and day to print them and £3 
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SCALE FOR $20 CASH. 


a 


— anal : 


———$—$——$—— 


This Scale has a platform 4 by 6 feet and is convenient for weighing 4: 


Horse or Steer, or a few Sheep or 


best of material, Iron Levers, 


Hogs at a time, It is made of the 


rass Beams, and: all the bearings of the, 


best of steel, the Beam Box is included. Any one can set it up in half a 
day, and any farmer can save the price several times during the year. The 
above price is not half the actual value of the scale, and this offer must be, 


accepted at once as it will not be 


made: again. We also manufacture, 


WAGON or STOCK SCALES of all sizes, and our prices are lower than, 
those of any other concern, making first-class scales. If your wife, 
wants a SEWING MACHINE, ‘write us, we can-put you in the: way’ 


of getting one of the best machines 


made, and save half or two-thirds of 


your money. Send us your orders. Information free. 


AMERICAN FARM SCALE CoO., 


296 Jackson Boulevard. 


CHICAGO, ILL; 




































































































































THREE GENERATIONS OF AMERICAN 
PEOPLE HAVE READ AND APPROVED 
\ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. « « « « 


._ THE 
OUTHS 
| (QMPANION 


FREE to new subscribers. 


Rupvaro Kieuna, 








be published in The Youth's 


of the ‘Sarah Sands,’ ’” will : 
Companion of Nov. 10th. 


T= NINE ISSUES of The Youth’s Companion for November and 
December will be given free to ail new subscribers for 1899 (see 
offer below). The exceptional character of the contents of these issues, \\ 
and of The Companion from week to week and year to year, is indicated 
by the names of the eminent men and women who will contribute to 
these numbers. Among them are Frank R. Stockton, who will have 
a clever humorous sketch in the issue of Nobember 3d, and Mary E. 
Wilkins, who has written a tale of New England Life for November 
24th. The Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Lord Dufferin, the Marquis of 
Lorne, Mme. Lillian Nordica, William D. HoWells, I. Zangavill and other 
celebrated Writers will be contributors to these nine issues of 1898 — all 


R. KIPLING’S new 
story, ‘‘ The Burning 
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New Subscribers who will mention this Magazine, or cut out this slip ns 
and send it at once with name and address and $1.75, will receive : 


FREE — The nine week! 
November and 
beautiful Holiday Numbers at Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Year's. 

FREE — The exquisite Companion Calendar for 1899. Lithographed 
in twelve colors and embossed in gold. 
prettiest corner in the house (sold at so cents each). 

And The Companion for the fifty-two issues of 1899—a 
library in itself. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus for 1899 Volume and Sample 
Copies of the Paper Free on Request. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


issues of The Youth’s Companion. for 
ecember described above, including the 










Suitable for the 


A 12. 





en 

Battle of "MANILA Bombardment of San Juan, 
} Marriage Certificates, Memorials, etc. 
| 25e. each, 9 for $1. J. LEE, Omaha Bldg. Chicago. 


GRAPE Yints 


Small Fruits. 





d new varieties. Extra quality. 
drge® wat fares = Desoupive Guiiogas Bre 
|, &-S HUBBARD CO., FREDO xX 





CLEAN, SWEET, 


White as Snow, 

are clothes washed in 

THE WORLD’S WASHER. 
Washes easy. No wear, no 
tear. By my neo youtry it 
before you buy it. Sent 
anywhere, freight paid. 
Circulars free. C. E. Ross, 
116 Clean St., Lincoln, Lil. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HORSE RADISH. 


{| Few know the value of this as a relish to eat 
ith cold meats. It will grow without culture, 
but will give best results if planted where it can 
\be hoed. Price, strong sets, by express, 12 for 
}16c., 100 for 50 cents. 
GREEN’S NURSERY Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 












| 
Reliable meninevery locality, 
local or traveling, to introduce a 
\* new discovery and keep ourshow 
heards tacked up on trees, fences and bridges throughout 
‘town and country; steady employment; commission or 
lsalary; $65.00 per month and expenses not to 
Jexceed $2.50 per day; money deposited in any bank at 
[Start if desired. Write for particulars. 
THE GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





| a 

i CASH paid per 1000 for used stamps. Send 
i$ f 0 10c. fer Ba mew 3 paid. A. ScorrT, Cohoes, N. Y. 
i 
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| NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








, 

| QTUDY MUSIC AT HOME.—HARMONY 
S and theory of Music successfully taught 
i correspondence. Address WM. D. ARM- 
iSTRONG, Musical Director, Shurtleff College, 
| Alton, Illinois. o-n-d 





Reon Turkeys—One-eighth wild; im- 
proved stock; very_hardy; easily raised, 
ete. Get our prices. Wm. Carson & Sons, 
Rutland, Ohio. 


H OCKERELS.—I have some fine birds of 

Rush Vaughans, brown egg strain of 
jmammoth White Wyandottes that I can spare 
iat $2.00 each. F. W. Weils, 10 Wall St., 
\Rochester, N. Y. 








ip OULTRY SUPPLIES CHEA?, everything 
needed by the poultrymen; Incubators, 
|\Brooders, Bone Mills, Grit, Medicines of all 
j\kinds, ete. Send stamp for catalogue, quot- 
\iitg lowest prices. Emil Keller, Wairbury, Ill. 





| FOR SALE.—A 55-acre farm one mile from 
R. R. Station and P. O.; all in cultiva- 
‘tion; all fenced; dwellings and outbuildings; 
\fruit of all kinds. For full particulars apply to 
|S. B. Borkey, Milford, Va. 





OR SALBE.—Eleven room house, furnace, 
| ventilation; three acres land stocked 
with large variety of fruits—in a college 
town. Good start for fruit growing; in health- 
ful, picturesque region, exceptionally adapted 
to that business. Address, O. B. Waters, 
;Benzonia, Mich. 


OULTRY PICTURES.—Plymouth Rocks, 
Browy Leghorns, Silver Wyandottes, 
Dark Brahmas. These four beautiful col- 
ored pictures, showing true color and shape 
of above breeds mailed for 5-cents. F. W. 
Wells, 10 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 











| OR SALE.—A fine 169 acre fruit and 
| stock farm; 3,000 three-year-old Ben 
\Davis’ apple tree in fine condition. For fuil 
(particulars apply to’C. B. Coe, Slick Rock, 
| OR- SALE.—An 87-acre farm with stock 
| and implements; a bargain. Ad. T. 
;Baroner, Templeville, Md. 








| 
H M. Fleming, Sodus Point, N. Y., of- 
fers at $1 per pair, Gray Call Ducks, 
oe Pigeons and “German Hare’’ Rab- 
ibits. 





"OR SALE.—Three farms in fruit belt of 
i Arkansas; might exchange. R. Q. Haw- 
kins, Fryatt, Ark. 


nds § 
-! TTENTION.—Thoroughbred red-cap cock- 
E erels for sale at $1.00 each. Crossed 
jwith any breed; makes layers unexcelled. 
Address . R. Browne, Heart Lake, Pa. 








"POULTRY SUPPLIES.—Granulated bone, 

beef scrap. oyster shells, crushed flint, 
calcite, linseed meal, blood meal. Write for 
reduced price list. E. K. MHeikes, York 
Springs, Pa. 


TF YOU want a fine fruit and berry farm 
in the Fruit Belt of Arkansas write J. 
Mortensen, Morton, Ark. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH.—Dairy and Milk 

route for sale. Healthful and delightful 
cease. Address Waldo, The Dairyman, Tal- 
fapoosa, Ga. 











WM. ERRETS.—Fine trained hunters, on rats 
and rabbits; also Belgian Hares. Send 
circular of Bantams ‘and = Pet © stock. 

rite your wants. B. L. Osborne, Box B. & 

G., Greene, N. Y. 

cs 





The Oswego Co., N. Y. Strawberry 
Industry. 





iA trip through the strawberry section re- 
veals some interesting features in the evo- 
lution of this industry. Five years ago 
the desire was to produce quantity, and 
the selling point was the open or general 
market. The open market was in Oswego, 
and the general market, the commission 
houses in the larger cities within shipping 
distance. The supply has increased faster 
than the demand, prices have reached and 
occasionally drop below the limit of profit- 
able production and so the grower is 
forced to look about him and study ways 
and means by which a profit may still be 
secured. One way being adopted to some 
extent by progressive growers is to grow 
for a special purpose and to dispose of the 
product in a personal market. In short, 
this means the production of a fancy arti- 
cle and the selling of it direct to the con- 
sumer. To do this successfully, the grow- 
er must know something of the quality and 
appearance of varieties, he must know 
which produce the handsomest berries of 
finest quality. Here the Experiment Sta- 
tion can give direct assistance and should 
be appealed to. The grower who caters to 
a personal market should have in the ber- 
ries he grows, firmness of texture, good 
quality and attractive appearance. 


The variety which is pre-eminently and 
justly popular with the personal market 
grower of Oswego County is Marshall. 
Good soil and good cultivation are re- 
quired to give the plant vigor and pro- 
ductiveness. The best results are attained 
by growing them in narrow matted rows, 
the plants being originally set 34x30 
inches apart. Under this system four run- 
ners are allowed to set from each plant. 
The Marshall is usually credited with being 
unproductive, but I was astonished at the 
large crop on a two-acre patch which I 
recently examined. Another good point 
about the Marshall is that the second 
year’s crop usually exceeds in quantity 
that of the first year. This peculiarity, 
it is true, encourages a bad habit, namely, 
the two-crop system, which is generally to 
be discouraged. “Towever, when one finds 
a variety which lends itseif so agreeably 
to the two-crop method, judgment, rather 
than system, should rule. 

Well, to return to our grower of Mar- 
shall’s, he finds it pays him to take exira 
eare in cultivating and fertilizing, and 
when the packing part is reached the pre- 
cautions are quite extraordinary, entail- 
ing the grading of the berries in the boxes, 
the facing of the upper layer and finally 
the wrapping of each box in paraftined 
tissue ‘paper. This ensures the fruit ar- 
riving even in Boston, 36 hours distant 
from Oswego, in a fresh and uncrushed 
condition. Shippers know that the natural 
gloss of a Marshail is worth in the mar- 
ket from two to three cents per box, and 
a few of them have hit upon this plan of 
preserving these attractive features. The 
parafline paper and cost of wrapping may 
add a quarter of a cent per box, not more. 
Two other berries handled in this way are 
Wm. Belt and Brandywine. The weak 
points of the former are the tendency of 
the plant to rust and mildew. while the 
latter colors before it is ripe (which may 
be reckoned in its favor by some), and 
wher fully ripe it is dull and unattractive. 
Wm. Belt also has the habit of producing 
many cockscombed berries for the first 
picking. Another berry making a good 
reputation for quality, productiveness, and 
appearance in Oswego County is Carrie, a 


seedling of Haverland. It is of the firm, 
glossy type with prominently exscrited 
seeds. It is perhaps rather too light col- 


ored to take as well as Marshall. 

Oswego County Queen is a. large, irreg- 
ular, dull. red berry, peculiar to this lo- 
eality, new yet, but will probably be grown 
for local. market. It is of the Edgar 
Queen type. Hunn, originated by C. C. 
Hunn, late of Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion, now of Cornell, is receiving favorable 
comment by growers who are trying it as 
a late variety to extend the season. 

Undoubtedly, the berry for the milton in 
Oswego County to-day is Bubach. Despite 
the ‘fact.of softress and its light color 
when over-ripe, it is more widely planted 
than any‘ other on account of vigor and 
productiveness. The refrigerator car ser- 
vice to New York and Boston seems to 
be very satisfactory, the cars being iced 
and loaded ‘under local superintendence. 

A visit to this great small fruit center 
at this season of the year will richly re- 
pay the strawberry culturist:—John Craig, 
in American Garfening. 





“XMAS BOOKS. Agents wanted. Big a 
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COLD STORAGE PLANT. 





to Own and Operate One—How 
to Make It. 





The question, will it pay, is a very im- 
pertant one, not only in regard to cold 
stcrage for farmers and the orchardist, 
but comes up in our almost daily opera- 
tions. 
the: orchardist who has twenty acres or 
more of orchard in good beuring, and 


about every alternat® year, would be bet- 
ter off to have a cold storage of his own, 
especially if his location be gocd; con- 
venient to good local ,markets, shipping 
facilities, water from which to harvest 
ice, etc., etc. 
For the. ordinary or average farmer, who 
has an orchard, the case becomes more 
doubtful, if it will pay or not, for him to 
have a cold storage. 
Farming is the greatest business on 
earth, of itself; and few men seem to have 
the ability to run specialties of so much 
importance successfully, in connection with 
the farming eperations. He can not do 
everything well. We see plenty of evi- 
dence where farmers have wandered off 
into some outside enterprises and’ have 
made failures of them. It seems now that 
this branch of husbandry is a science, and 
requires the most careful work and atten- 
tion in every detail, The work must be 
done at the proper time, to be successful 
in keeping down the horde of enemies that 
otherwise would destroy the crop, and pos- 
sibly the trees as well. 
In regard to neighborhood, or partner- 
ship cold storage, 1 have no faith what- 
ever in it, for so many reasons that I shall 
not entertain the idea. I will only say that 
in my experience, where I have placed a 
little money which was not under my own 
control, I have almost invariably come out 
of it, as the boys say, “The little end of 
the horn.” 
I have been a farmer all my life, and 
took to trees and orchards in early boy- 
hood; and would not discourage my 
brother farmer in apple culture. Grow 
plenty of them for yourself and neighbors 
‘and more too; i¢ is always better to have 
some to sell, than to have to buy; but I do 
believe that the great bulk of apples, to 
supply the city markets, will be supplied 
by the orchardist. And he is the one that 
needs and will realize the greatest ad- 
vantage, and should do so, from cold 
storage. 
In my opinion apple culture and storage 
for their preservation will become more 
and more a business of itself. The year 
1884 my orchard was loaded with a fine 
crop. Early in the fall I began to wonder 
what to do with the crop. I had the 
experience of the past, which was usually 
anything but satisfactory. After a crop is 
harvested in piles under the trees, or in 
temporary bins in the orchard, and winter 
is staring you in the face, I do not like to 
recall the unpleasant sensation of being 
entirely at the mercy of the buyers. Since 
1884 the satisfaction at harvest time has 
been just as it is in harvesting the corn 
crop, and putting it in the crib—the corn 
is safe, and the apples are safe. 
Until we are ready to sell, the option in 
this case is very important. 
It was that same year of 1884 that I 
more fully realized the natural advantages 
that I had, to more fully pursue on a Jarger 
scale, apple culture and their preservation; 
having good orchard land, and excellent 
frost drainage; Greenwood Lake adjoin- 
ing, on which to harvest ice; and located 
just outside the city limits of Delaware, 
O., which, with its colleges, is the finest 
little city in America; and which affords 
a good local apple market; which kind of 
market is always the best, so far as it 
goes. 
Of course, the dulk of our apples are 
shipped. In speaking of this, I believe 
that many farmers have never known what 
their farms, or at least a portion of their 
land, is best adapted to by nature; and 
how best to take advantage of their en- 
vironments. It is better to locate a cold 
storage plant some distance from any 
building; it will be less likely to be in- 
fested with vermin, and in less danger of 
fire. Lay it out square with the world: 
the advantage of this will be apparent in 
the description of my own plant. In 1884 
they were tot plenty. I had never seen 
one. 
I patterned after the retail butchers’ re- 
frigerator; but built it 24 feet square, with 
a sorting and packing room twelve feet 
broad, on the north side, shed fashion. 
The main building has a cellar under it, 
three feet deep, and four openings in the 
wall, on the east and west sides, one foot 
wide by four long, and equal distance 
apart, covered with heavy wire screen. Bat- 
ten ‘doors on the side of the building can 
be closed at will. 
The cellar is only used for ventilation 
and heat for fruit chamber, when neces- 
sary. The balloon frame is put up with 
oak joist 16 feet long, 2x12, two and one- 
half feet apart; and sills, double; patent 
siding, and thoroughly packed with saw- 
dust inside, as it is lined up; packing 
room same way; floor double, and filled, 
same as sides. The floor above is not 
double, and is placed three and one-half 
feet below the top of the square. This 
makes room for the ice chamber above, 
which is sixteen feet square, seven feet 
high; made with 2x6 scantling, lined and 
packed with saw-dust. The floor in the 
ice chamber slopes a little to the north, 
for the drip; and is covered with best gal- 
yanized iron. An opening six inches wide 
in the floor around the ice chamber Jets 
the cold descend. I"lat, funnel shaped con- 
ductors made of galvanized iron, two on 
each side, east and west, broad end down, 
extend just through the floor into the fruit 
chamber, to convey the air from ceiling 
below to center of ice chamber above. The 
werm air rises and the cold air descends. 
There is a difference of one and a half 
degrees in temperature between the floor 





CANCER. 


The following and many other reliable per- 
sons testify to my scientific treatinent of can- 
cer without the knife: T. E. C. Brinly, Louis- 
ville, Ky., uoted plow_manufacturer, cured 
10 years ago. Prof. H. McDiarmid, Hiram 
Colicge. Hiram, Ohio, cured 7 years ago. Ad- 
dress. Dr. C. Weber, 121 W. 9th St., Cincin- 
nati, O., for further particulars and free book. 


MEN’S $2.00 WONDER | 


A $3.00 Cork Sole Shoe for $2.00. 
S $2, state size and width 

and we willsend you these shoes by 
express, and if you don’t Ang 
them equal to any $2.00 Cork 
Sole Shoe made we will refuzd 
seed money. This shocismade 
rom Genuine Badger Calistin 
over the latest style 
coin toe last, soles 
cut from best oak sole 
leather.Gen- 
uine Munder 



























lat Sizes, 5 to 12; medium, wide 
Buch wales eon ot kone d before.” Write fer free shee eate= 
rs) for ore niet in foot-wear at wholesale prices. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.) Chicago, Ile 
(Bears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly rellanie. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Freight paid. Credit given. Outfit free 29¢. 
for postage. Home Art Picture Co., Chicago. 


ISSOURI PIPPIN and York Imperial Apple 
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plants at low prices. JOHN DINSMORE, 





GREEN 








It is Profitable for an Orchardist 


There is not much doubt but that 


knows that he may realize a good crop 


ers. Some seasons they keep better than 


others. 1 
ting a little old, we lined the fruit cham- 


used in frame buildings for protection from 
cold, with good results. 
been infested with rats about the fruit 
house; but the house mice and that other 


do some damage. 
not know; either they slip in when the door 


holes. The field mice get in to some ex- 
tent, but they ride in, in the crates some- 
times, when they are as plenty as they 
are this year. 
the crates, between the large apples, when 
they are left out filled over night, and get 
carried into the fruit house in that way. 
It is difficult to get entirely rid of these 
little pests: can trap and poison some, but 
they soon 
shelled corn in the fruit chamber, and save 
many apples by it. 
of the apples that they are after. 
seen in the number of decayed apples that 
are dug into the core by them, for simply 
the seeds.—E. P. 
State Horticultural Society. 


think more of Fay’s Prolific currant than 
do we of Colorado. 
well its larger size adds to the selling 
price. The yield ranges between fifty and 
320 bushels to the acre. Yields of 250 
bushels to an acre have been reported and 
in one instance 320 bushels. 
price in. the country towns of Nebraska 
has been eight cents to ten cents a quart. 
The currant weighs forty pounds to the 
bushel. 
bushel, canning factories seek for them 
and use large quantities. 
cial crop there is less danger of overpro- 
duction of the currant than any of the 
other small fruits. 
longer on the bushes and give more time 
for gathering and marketing than any. 
other of the small fruits. 
never yet overstocked the market. Planted 
4xh under irrigation or 5x6 where soil 
moisture is scarce, the bushes commence 
bearing the second year and are in full 
bearing at the age of four to five years.— 
Denver Field and Farm. 


pointed by Governor Hastings on Wednes- 
day last will locate and report on three 
State forest reservations of 40,000 acres 
each at the headwaters of each of the 
three principa! rivers—-the Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna and Ohio. 
in looking after her chief watersbeds; but 
better 

Record. 


The Government Apple Report 


says the outlook is very discouraging; that 
of 
eleven report a lower average of condition 
than at a corresponding date last year. 


years ago, Mark Twain had just finished 
a piquant address when Mr. Evarts arose, 
shoved both his hands into his trousers 
pockets, as is his habit, and laughingly 
remarked: “‘Doesn’t it strike this company 
as a little unusual that a professional hu- 
morist should be funny?’ 
waited until the laughter excited by this 
sally had subsided, and then drawled out: 


unusual that a lawyer should have his 
hands in his own pockets?’ 


dately brought into the market at Taiping. 
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of the fruit chamber and the ceiling above. 


small trap door at top of stairs, to reach 
the work above. This floor is covered with 
six or eight inches of sawdust. 


and packed. ‘The only door by which to 


end, just above the square. The ice is 
taken in through the south one of these. 
A rope is attached to these dcors, opened 


tion, 
drip from the ice chamber, which runs 
into a conductor, and empties into any 
small vessel in the cellar, forming a trap. 
Roof, one-third pitch, with a neat little 
ventilator on the middle of the comb, and 
a little projection at the roof on the south 
gable end, to which to attach the pulley, 
to elevate the ice. The entire structure 
should be strongly built and as nearly air- 
tight as possible. The beams below and 
overhead should not be less than 10x14 
inches, best oak, with posts in center. The 
cost of the plant was about $900; and has 
proved quite satisfactory; do not know 
that I could better it now, for my pur- 
pose, except to have air chambers in place 
of the saw-dust. 
The cost of operating it is principally 
the ice, which costs here, usually $1.50 per 
ton at the ice house. We put in about 
twenty tons a few days before the apple 
harvest is commenced. This amount runs 
us until ice forms on the water; then it 
is filled full; capacity, forty tons. This 
can be done ordinarily for $25, if the haul- 
ing is not too far; total cash cost annually, 
$55, teams not counted in. 
In my case it does not cost so much, as 
I have a house at my lake, and conveni- 
ences for cutting and hauling the ice. This 
runs ‘the cold storage until the last of 
June; by this time the apples, with us, 
are closed out. After winter has set in 
for good, we put a couple of loads of saw- 
dust around the walls. Then the cellar 
warms up in extreme cold weather. If we 
find that there is danger in the fruit cham- 
ber, lift out one or both of the trap doors 
in the floor. The six-inch openings in the 
floor around the ice chamber can also be 
closed, if necessary. 
It will be found, after the contents of 
the house are cooled down, that the tem- 
perature moves very slowly; we hold it 
as nearly at 35 degrees as possible. The 
crates are stacked up as close as possible, 
and not moved, only as orders are filled. 
For best results, it is not best to let apples 
hang too long on the trees. When the 
seeds are ripe and the epples well col- 
ored, it is about time to harvest. The 
ripening process of breaking down and get- 
ting mellow, should be delayed and finally 
go on in the fruit house. The keeping 
quality has been very much improved since 
we commenced spraying. Apples that are 
bored with worms and cracked open from 
the effect of scab, will not keep anywhere. 
Such varieties as Belleflower, Snow Ap- 
ple, Rambo, Jonathan, Peck’s Pleasant, 
and Spy, that you wish to commence mar- 
keting about holidays, had better be 
picked a little the earliest. It must not be 
presumed that nothing is lost in cold stor- 
age. We lose there, as well as anywhere 
else, only not so much. Good keeping va- 
rieties do not lose so much as poor keep- 
ers. The loss on Rome Beauties, Ben 
Davis, Minklers, Baldwins and Stark is 
usually about 4 per cent., and they are the 
principal varieties among our late keep- 


Two years ago, the building get- 
ber inside with heavy paper, such as is 
We have never 
little fellow with long tails and thin ears, 
How they get in I do 


is open, or get through where there are no 


They draw the leaves into 


“catch on.’ We feed them 


It is mostly the seeds 
This 


Vergon, before Ohio 





The people down in Nebraska seem to 


Where the Fay does 


The usual 
At four cents a pound or $1.60 a 
For a commer- 
The crop will hang 


The crop has 





—The forest reservation commission ap- 


Pennsylvania is late 


late than never.—Philadelphia 





the fourteen apple-growing States 





‘\wain’s Humor. 





At a New England society dinner some 


Mark Twain 


*‘Doesn’t it strike this company as a little 





—A swordfish weighing 2,070 pounds was 





trees one r from bud, also Cuthbert Raspberry 
Fernwood, 


It was thirty feet long, weighed nine hun- 
dred catties, or twelve hundred pounds, and 
the sword thirty catties. 


It is seen that there is « space of about 
three and one-half feet around the ice 
chamber, which admits of a little stairway 
inside of fruit chamber, on north side— 


All the doors are made flaring, double 


enter fruit chamber, opens into packing 
room, One small door above, in each gable 


and closed from the ground, for ventila- 
A small wooden trough catches the 


matter, including 3,000,000 letters, 


Of the balloons, fifty-two descended in 


none could compare for exciting and peril- 
ous incidents with that of the well-known 


morning. 


capital on the Seine. While floating about 
3,000 metres above Fort Charenton, Nadar 


the horizon. 


played the tricolor of his country, and the 
other balloon responded by exhibiting the 
same flag. 
approached one another, being drawn in 
the same direction by the same current of 
air. 


short distance 
heard. 
fire shots at Nadar’s balloon—the “Intre- 


The French flag had by this time been re- 
placed in the other balloon by the Prus- 
sian colors. 


and who now realized the true character 


that their plucky compatriot was lost. But 
they were mistaken. 


the net work of his airship after the first 
shot from the enemy, to stop a hole made 
in the tissue. 
the car as the balloon righted itself, and 
throwing out a quantity of ballast, caused 


his rifle, he red shots with rapid succes- 
sion 
split and sunk to the earth. On reaching 
the ground a detachment of Uhlans, who 
had been watching the combat from the 
plain, 
and rode off to the Prussian outposts. 


dle of the Paris forts, meeting with an en- 
thusiastiec ovation for his victory in the 
first balloon ducl.—Baltimore Sun. 


tipened, clean applies must be used, and 
no others. 
than to grate them. Everything about the 
mill with which the apples, pomace, or 
cider can come in contact must be clean— 
perfectly se. 
pressed from the pomace, must be filtered 
so as to take out every particle of apple 
or solid matter which may he floating in 
it. Cleaniy washed sand 
used, and animal charcoal; but probably a 
mass of perfectly clean cotton, or cotton 
cloth of many thicknesses will be found to 
be as good as anything. 
be expressed from the pomace as quickly 
as possible after the apples are crushed, 
and the juice will be nearly as white as 
water if it is immediately filtered. 
pomace is allowed to stand some time after 
crushing the apples, before pressing, the 
cider will be colored and not as good. 


question is, how to keep and cure it fit 
for use. 
been used for cider before, it must be 
wholly freed from the flavor of its pre- 
vious contents. 
burning out the inside; no other way is 
certain, though long soaking in water and 
washing may make 2 tolerably clean cask; 
but it is better to use 2 new cask, or one 
that has been used for spirits. 


Only a Rose. 





Only a rose in a glass, 

Set by a sick man’s bed; 
The day was weary, the day was long, 
But the rose it spoke: with a voice like a 


song, x 
And this is what it said: 


“T know that the wind is keen, 
That the drifted snows lie deep, 
I know that the cruel ice is spread 
O’er the laughing brook and the lake’s blue 


And the fountain’s rush and leap. 


“{ know, I know all this; 
Yet here I sit, a rose, 
Smiling I sit and feel no fear, 
For God is good and spring is near, 
Coucbed in the shrouding snows. 
Canst thou not smile with me? 
Art thou less scrong than I? 
Less strong at heart than a feeble flower, 
That blooms and shines but one brief hour, 
And then must droop and die? 


“Surely thou canst endure 

Thy little pains and fears, 
Before whose eyes all fair and bright, . 
In endless vistas of delight 

Stretch the eternal years.” 


Then over the sick man’s heart 
Fell a deep and hushed repose, 
He turned on his pillow and whispered low, 
That only the listening flower might know, 
“TI thank thee, rose, dear rose.”’ 
~—Susan Coolidge in Baltimore Sun, 





A Beautiful Thought. 





When the summer of youth is slowly 
wasting away on the night-fall of age, 
and the shadow of the path becomes 
deeper, and the life wears to its close, it 
is pleasant to look through the vista of 
time upon the sorrows and felicities of 
our earlier years. If we had a home to 
shelter and hearts to rejoice with us and 
friends have been gathered around our 
fireside, the rough places of the wayfare 
will have been worn and smoothed away 
in the twilight of life, and many dark 
spots we have passed through will grow 
brightér and more beautiful. Happy indeed 
are those whose intercourse with the world 
has not changed the tene of their earlier 
feeling, or broken those musical chords of 
the heart whose vibrations are so melo- 
dious, so tender, so touching in the even- 
ing of their lives.—Sel, 





Horticulture Notes. 





The English ivy does mot harm a tree 
on which it grows. 

See if a little less water on irrigated land 
will not be better. 

Fruit when placed in cold storage should 
be firm and hard. 

Sprinkling plants with water, when frost 
is expected will protect them. 

Pears to be put in cold storage should be 
picked before they begin to ripen. 
Watermelons ought not to be grown on 
the same ground oftener than three years. 
The grape vine trained to a single stake 
has never done its best in our experience. 
Tomatoes are so hardy that they may 
be transplanted even after the fruit begins 
to set. 

If grapes have been planted too closely 
and become too thick, better take out every 
other vine. 

The man who gives plants of all kinds 
plenty of room and heroically thins his 
fruit will get best results——Real Estate 
and Farm, 





Balloons in War. 





A total of sixty-six balloons, according 
to Tissandier’s ‘“‘En Balloon Pendant le 
Siege de Paris,” left the besieged city, and 
168 persons, 10,194 kilograms of postal 
363 
homers, five dogs and two boxes of dyna- 
mite, were despatched by the aerial route. 


France, five in Belgium, four in Holland, 
two in Germany and one in Norway. Only 
five of them were captured by the Ger 
mans and two were never heard of, hav- 
ing been Jost in the ocean. 

Of all voyages of that time, however, 


aeronaut, M. Nadar, who left Tours for 
Paris with important government dis- 
patches at six o’clock one fine December 
At eleven o’clock he was in view of the 
suddenly. discovered a second balloon on 


Thinking it to be one leav- 
ing Paris, the French aeronaut at once dis- 


Gradually the two balloons 


When they were separated by only a 
several explosions were 
The stranger had commenced to 
pide’—which began to descend rapidly. 
The Parisians who were 


watching the affair from the forts below, 


and object of the last arrival, cried out 


Nadar had scrambled from the car ap 


Presently he descended to 


it to rise higher and higher. Then seizing 


into the Prussian, which suddenly 


picked up the German aeronauts 


Nadar alighted in safety within the gir- 





Making and Keeping of Cider. 





To make good cider, good, sound, well- 


better to crush them 


It is 


The apple juice, when ex- 


is sometimes 


The cider should 


If the 


When made as above and filtered. the 


First, a clean cask. If it has 


This may be done by 


Before fill- 





Pe ee 


ing the cask, adapt a fancet to it, so that 





distinguish according to the region where 


determine in a given place, at a given mio- 


with the accumulation of heredity of what 
may be called ‘local instinct.’ 
the carrier pigeon is not satisfactory un- 
less it has behind it an ancestral line of 
carrier pigeons living in the same region. 
This is why, when for any cause the air is 
disturbed, even to a degree imperceptible 
to man, the pigeon’s element of investiga- 
tion, its means of getting its bearings, be- 
ing different and 
about, hesitates, gets its direction with dif- 
ficulty, and sometimes even is lost. 


because it prefers to fly in the morning, 
and because the atmospheric notions that 
it gets from this habit are clearer, more 
distinct, and more numerons. 
bearings without effort in a familiar di- 
rection, because it then experiences, even 
before leaving the basket, the normal sen- 
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the contents can be drawn off three or four 
inches above the bottom. . Fill the cask 
perfectly full, and place it in a cool cel- 
lar, where it will not be moved or in the 
least. disturbed, and fit a bung with a 
small aperture, so that the gas may escape 
while fermentation is going on. Before 
fermentation has ceased, bung up perfect- 
ly tight with a small faucet, or its equiva- 
lent, through or near the bung, by which 
air may be adinitted when necessary; but 
this must not be opened except when it is 
impossible to draw through the lower 
faucet without admitting air, and then ad- 
mit as little as will answer. 
: Cider fit for drinking cannot be made 
Jn warm weather, unless you have a much 
cooler place than farmers’ cellars gener- 
ally are to store it in. A temperature be- 
low 50 degrees is indispensable. With 
euch places for storage as farmers are 
likely to have, cider should not be made 
until November. 

When made, filtered, and stored ag be- 
fore described, it should not be drawn or 
in any way moved or meddled with until 
it is cured, which will not be until May 
following, and it will be still better to let 
it stand longer before drawing from it. 

You can draw from it some time before 
it will be necessary to admit air through 
the faucet top of the cask, as the gas gen- 
erated will force the cider out; but when 
it ceases to do that, then a little air must 
be admitted, but the cider must be kept 
closed except when it is necessary to ad- 
mit air to the cask. 
Thus it will be seen that to have good 
cider, we must have the pure juice of good, 
ripe apples, in a perfectly clean cask, 
placed in a position in a cool cellar where 
it will not be moved or jarred, and after 
the apple juice has gone through about 
three-quarters of its period of fermenta- 
tion, tightly closed, and then left to cure 
until about May Ist. If the air faucet 
is carelessly left open, the cider is spoiled 
—teduced to the condition in which we 
generally find cider—unfit to drink. 

Most farmers can add to their receipts 
by using in the way indicated, some apples 
which are too small or ill-shaped to be 
merchantable—American Gardening. 





How Carrier Pigeons Get There, 





The faculty possessed by many animals 
for finding their way home through an un- 
known region has always been more or less 
of a mystery. It rises to its height in the 
case of a carrier pigeon, and its would-be 
explainers fall back on expedients that 
range all the way from a mysterious spe- 
cial sense of “orientation” down to every- 
day ordinary observation of landmarks, 
such as man uses when he finds his way. 
Most authorities are now inclined to take 
a middle course, and believe that the pigeon 
finds its way by methods more or less or 
dinary, but by a very extraordinary skilled 
combination of them. We translate below 
part of an article on the subject, contrib- 
uted by M. A. Thauzies to the Revue Sci- 
entifique, Paris, March 26th. The author’s 
assumption that the animal organism is 
sensitive to magnetic conditions is con- 
trary to scientific observation and experi- 
ment, but this is only a detail of his theory 
and does not materially affect it. M. 
Thauzies, after giving reasons for reject- 
ing the theory of a special sense, and other 
hypotheses put forth on the subject, pro- 
ceeds to state the following facts, which 
he believes to be firmly established: 

“1. Well-trained pigeons, even if taken 
far away—say several hundred miles from 
the pigeon cote—get their bearings in a 
normal atmosphere with wonderful prompt- 
ness, Without turning about in other direc- 
tions, without rising to a great height. 
Before one can count 50 they have disap- 
peared. 

“2. These same pigeons, left in open air 
in their baskets several minutes before re- 
leasing them, while they are given food 
and drink, look around them, walk to and 
fro, evidently studying the sky, until, hav- 
ing found out, doubtless, what they sought, 
they remained quiet. Then, if the baskets 
are opened, they fly off low and almost 
horizontally, without zigzags and in a 
straight iine in the proper direction. 

“3. The same pigeons transported to a 
strange region, that is, for instance, where 
they must make a southerly journey when 
they are accustomed to make a northerly 
one, betray a striking degree of disquietude 
in their baskets at the moment of depart- 
ure. They seem to be surprised, and some- 
what taken aback. As soon as they are 
free they fly off eastward, making large 
ellipses toward the sun; then they explore 
in all directions, but they always return 
to the east with a patient tenacity that 
seems to signify that there is the key to 
the problem, and that there alone will be 
found its solution. After several minutes 
of this, having reached an altitude of 150 
to 200 yards, they disappear in the proper 
direction. 

“4, The earlier in the morning they are 
released the more prompt iis their success 
in getting their direction. After noon even 
in calm weather, and even if the distance 
is small, their orientation is dull, slow, wa- 
vering and without vivacity. 

“5. When the day coincides with a 
change of the moon, the orientation, both 
at the point of departure and also on the 
route, becomes difficult; the birds return 
slowly and at long intervals. 

“G. Finally, even when the sky seems 
everywhere very clear, if the atmosphere 
is undergoing any of those invisible dis- 
turbances that are revealed only by the 
most delicate instruments of our observa- 
tories, the pigeons, as in the preceding 
case, hsitate, lag behind, and sometimes 
take double the time that would be neces- 
sary for their journey under other circum- 
stances. 

“What must be concluded from these 
facts? 

“The carrier pigeon is a bird eminently 
electric, and of excessive nervous suscepti- 
bility, is also endowed with prodigiously 
sensitive vision and with special intelli- 
gence that cannot be doubted. The inde- 
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Why are Ships Lost at Sea? 


_—_ 


The officers of the Bourgogne are dex 
to question them as to their 


it would be idle as well as unfecling to 
proach them. Why was the ship Speedin 


for west-bound steamers? Have not ahi 


warned the French line steamers 
danger and folly of that 
was all discipline lost the 
aster occurred? Why was the crew | 
to its own selfish and savage impul 


5 


of authority and made to do its duty? Wh 


ances used effectively ? 
boats lowered from the 


manned and cut loose, 
manity required? 
one woman saved out of 176? 
none of the children saved? 


women and children and other 
save themselves? 
to shoot down these mutineers and 


of the ‘women and children as the 
object in every shipwreck? 


including every one of the eighty-three jp 


the crew was saved? Read the terrible 
story of chaos, riot, cowardice and brutal 
murder, and then, gentlemen of the Con. 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, answer 
why. Tell us if all your ships are equally 
without discipline, and if all your passep. 
gers are to be left in case of disaster at 
the mercy of your crews, without the pro- 
tection of resolute officers and an ordenly 
lifesaving system. 





Dear Editor—We want a few men i 
State to exhibit our Cuban Panoramic We 
Views in halls, schoolhouses and churches 
and good men without experience make $5, 
to $12.00 per day. Only a few dollars capital 
is necessary to start and we furnish every: 
thing. If you know of a few such men or 
will make mention of it in your paper, those 
who write us will receive full i 

return mail. Very truly, eT 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., (Inc.,) Chicago, 





PROFIT IN DRAINING. 
A Free Book That Will Help to Make the 
Subject Better Understood. 


The benefits of drainage are being better 
understood by farmers every year, and the 
productive value of the land is being doubled 
by the reclaiming of swamp and bog lands 
and the increased yield of older fields when 


they are treated by under-drainage. Drained 
land can be worked earlier and easier, and in 
many ways under-drainage gives big returns. 
1 for draining are given in a little 
ta) 


“Benefits of Drainage; ana Fo 


son, Albany, N. t will be sent free t 


anyone in the New England, Middle Atlantic 
or adjoining States. 
thority on the subject, his agricultural! drain 
tiles having been successful to a remarkable 
degree. 


Mr. Jackson is an au- 





Growing Pears on Shares, 





On May 11th, 1892, we entered into a 


ecntract with Josephus Russell, of Jen- 
nings county, Ind., by which we were to 
stip him 150 pear trees. 
nothing at that time for these trees, but 
was to plant them and we were to have 
a share of the fruit when they came into 
bearing. To-day we have sold our inter 
est in this orchard to Mr. Russell at his 
solicitation. 
that the orchard was doing well and that 
the trees were loaded with fruit, and he 
weuld be willing to purchase our interest. 


He was to pay 


He wrote us a few weeks ago 


We are so well satisfied in the profits 


of pear growing that we are willing to 
make other similar contracts to this one 
with Mr. Russell. 
information on this subject, or a copy of 
the contract which we will furnish, please 
address us and we will send them a copy 
of this contract, with full information as 
to how they can secure pear trees of us 
for planting in orchard without the pay: 
ment of money. 
Company, Rochester, New York. 


Any person who desires 


Address Green’s Nursery 
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fatigable excursions that it makes, espe- 
ciaily in the morning, often to considerable 
distances around its cote and to all points 
of the compass, accustom it to a great 
number of magnetic and visual sensations 
whose various characteristics it learns to 


it is and to the hour of the day. By what 
may be called its sense of touch and by its 
sight it registers, as it were, like a delicate 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER FREE! 


Box 22. 


'To every person who sends a year's sub 
scription to The Fancier’s Review, * 
16-page Poultry Paper, with cover, Pre 
50 cents, Its Question and Answer Depar’ 
ment is specially valuable. Send 50 ar 
and get both papers. We throw in FRE . 
25-cent Poultry Book to the one whose , 
scription letter is first opened, each day 


ddress, Fancier’s Review , 
4 = a CuaTaaM, N.Y 





mechanism, impressions as varied as they 
are complex, which, resulting in the con- 
certed action of the organism, enable it to 


ment, the direction in which the dove cote 
will be found. 
“This power of discernment increases 


This is why 


durable and perfect machine is the 
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“It gets its direction best in the morning, 
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Dr. Learned’s, lecture 
Health Protective Assc 
phia, entitled ““How to 
icotics,”’ contains som 
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